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THE  INSPIRATIONS  OF 
HISTORIANS 

A.  THE  HISTORIAN'S  ANGLE  OF  VISION 

WHY  do  people  study  History  ?  Why,  to  put  the  question  ad  homi- 
nem,  had  the  writer  of  the  present  work  been  studying  History 
since  he  was  a  child  and  been  spending  thirty  years  on  this  book  which 
he  was  now  finishing  ?  Is  an  historian  born  or  made  ?  Every  historian  will 
have  his  own  answer  to  this  question,  because  he  will  be  speaking  from 
his  own  experience.  Quot  homines ;  tot  sententiae:1  each  must  speak  for 
himself.  The  present  writer's  personal  answer  was  that  an  historian,  like 
anyone  else  who  has  had  the  happiness  of  having  an  aim  in  life,  has 
found  his  vocation  in  a  call  from  God  to  'feel  after  Him  and  find  Him'.2 
If  this  personal  answer  finds  any  favour  with  the  reader,  it  may  help  us 
also  to  answer  a  second  question  that  is  implicit  in  the  one  from  which 
we  have  started.  In  beginning  by  asking  ourselves  why  we  study  History 
we  have  begged  the  question:  What  do  we  mean  by  History?  And  the 
writer,  continuing  to  speak  simply  for  himself  from  his  personal  experi- 
ence, would  reply  that  he  meant  by  History  a  vision — dim  and  partial, 
yet  (he  believed)  true  to  reality  as  far  as  it  went3 — of  God  revealing 
Himself  in  action  to  souls  that  were  sincerely  seeking  Him.  Since  'no 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time'4  and  our  clearest  visions  are  but  'broken 
lights'  of  Him,5  there  are  as  many  angles  of  vision  as  there  are  vocations, 
and  the  historian's  angle  is  only  one  among  a  number  of  diverse  angles 
from  which  souls  with  diverse  gifts  and  diverse  experiences  obtain 
diverse  partial  visions  of  God  seen  through  diverse  fractions  of  His  'in- 
conceivably mighty  works'.6  Besides  the  historian's  angle  there  is  the 
astronomer's,  the  physicist's,  the  mathematician's,  the  poet's,  the 
mystic's,  the  prophet's,  the  priest's,  the  administrator's,  the  lawyer's, 

1  Terence:  Phormio,  Act  II,  scene  iv,  line  14  (=  line  454  of  the  play). 

2  Acts  xvii.  27. 

3  Man's  vision  of  God  has  been  aptly  compared  by  Edwyn  Bevan  to  a  dog's  vision  of 
his  human  master.  In  the  dog's  association  with  his  master  there  are  some  fields  of 
action  in  which  the  master's  activity  comes  within  the  range  of  the  dog's  understanding, 
while  there  are  other  fields  in  which  the  dog  does  not  and  cannot  comprehend  what  his 
master  is  about.  What  the  dog  does  come  to  feel  and  know,  even  with  his  limited  intelli- 
gence, if  he  is  a  good  dog  and  his  master  a  good  master,  is  that  he  is  in  the  service  of  a 
being  who  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  dog  himself ;  and  from  this  intuition  the  dog — ■ 
mere  dog  though  he  is — draws  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  conclusion.  His  intellectual 
conclusion  is  that  his  master's  unintelligible  acts  and  orders  are  likely  to  be  as  wise  as 
those  which  the  dog  can  understand  have  always  proved  to  be.  The  dog's  moral  conclu- 
sion is  that  it  is  his  own  duty  to  take  this  superior  being's  acts  and  orders  on  trust — 
always  obeying  the  orders  with  alacrity  and  acquiescing  in  the  acts  with  resignation. 

The  present  writer  cannot  find  in  Edwyn  Bevan's  published  works  any  passage  setting 
out  this  simile.  He  may  perhaps  have  had  it  direct  from  this  Christian  historian's  own 
mouth  in  conversation.  4  John  i.  18;  1  John  iv.  12. 

5  Tennyson:  In  Memoriam,  Invocation,  stanza  5,  line  3. 

6  'Die  unbegreiflich  hchen  Werke' — Goethe:  Faust,  1.  249,  quoted  in  II.  i.  276. 
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the  soldier's,  the  sailor's,  the  fisherman's,  the  hunter's,  the  shepherd's, 
the  husbandman's,  the  artisan's,  the  engineer's,  the  physician  s— and 
this  roll-call  could  be  extended  over  many  pages,  since  human  vocations 
are  as  numerous  and  as  various  as  the  glimpse  of  God  that  each  of  them 
gives  is  narrow  and  feeble.  Among  these  innumerable  angles  the  his- 
torian's angle  is  only  one;  but,  like  the  others,  it  makes  a  distinctive 
contribution  of  its  own  to  Mankind's  piecemeal  vision  of  reality.  His- 
tory's contribution  is  to  give  us  a  vision  of  God's  creative  activity  on  the 
move  in  a  frame  which,  in  our  human  experience  of  it,  displays  six  di- 
mensions. The  historical  angle  of  vision  shows  us  the  physical  cosmos 
moving  centrifugally  in  a  four-dimensional  frame  of  Space-Time;  it 
shows  us  Life  on  our  own  planet  moving  evolutionary  in  a  five-dimen- 
sional frame  of  Life-Time-Space;  and  it  shows  us  human  souls  raised 
to  a  sixth  dimension  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  moving,  through  a  fateful 
exercise  of  their  spiritual  freedom,  either  towards  their  Creator  or 
away  from  Him. 


B.  THE  ATTRACTIVENESS  OF  THE  FACTS 
OF  HISTORY 

(I)  RECEPTIVITY 

IF  we  have  been  right  in  seeing  in  History  a  vision  of  God's  creation 
on  the  move,  from  God  its  source  towards  God  its  goal,1  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  find,  in  the  minds  of  creatures  endowed  with  conscious- 
ness, an  awareness  of  History  being  awakened  by  the  mere  experience 
of  being  alive;  but,  since  we  have  observed  that  Time's  'ever  rolling 
stream'2  flows  at  a  varying  pace,3  and  that  the  surface  of  its  waters  is 
sometimes  calmer  and  sometimes  rougher,  we  shall  also  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that,  in  human  minds  whose  innate  receptivity  to  the  impress  of 
History  is  presumably  always  much  the  same  on  the  average,  the  actual 
strength  of  the  impression  varies  in  accordance  with  the  patient's  his- 
torical circumstances. 

For  example,  we  have  noticed  in  an  earlier  context4  that  the  vividness  of 
historical  impressions  is  apt  to  be  proportionate  to  their  violence  and 
their  painfulness.  In  the  Western  World  in  the  generation  that  was  in  its 
childhood  at  the  time  of  the  transition  from  a  Modern  to  a  post-Modern 
Age  of  Western  history  towards  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  Era,  a  child  who  had  lived  through  the 
American  Civil  War  in  the  territory  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  would 
be  likely  to  grow  up  more  historical-minded  than  one  who  had  lived 
through  the  same  experience  at  the  North,  while  for  the  same  reason  a 
French  child  who  had  lived  through  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the 
subsequent  establishment  and  suppression  of  the  Parisian  Commune 
m  a.d.  1 870-1  would  be  likely  to  be  more  aware  of  History  than  any  of 
this  French  child's  Belgian,  Swiss,  or  English  contemporaries.  Yet  even 
the  Englishman  or  New  Englander  of  that  generation,  who  had  been 
lucky  enough  not  to  have  been  given  the  unsolicited  and  unpleasant 
grounding  in  History  that  had  been  inflicted  by  Fate  upon  his  Parisian 
and  South  Carolinian  class-mates,  could  not  help  becoming  automati- 
cally aware  of  History  in  some  degree,  simply  in  virtue  of  having  been 
born  into  a  social  milieu  in  which  the  process  of  Civilization  happened  at 
the  time  to  be  in  full  swing.  Even  in  the  pleasantly  placid  reach  of  the 
mighty  river  in  which  his  lot  had  fallen  to  him,  a  thousand  familiar  ex- 
periences would  be  constantly  making  him  aware  of  his  goodly  heritage.5 
History  would  be  impressed  on  his  receptive  mind  by  the  war  memorials 
and  other  monuments  in  public  places  ;6  by  the  names  of  streets,  piazzas 
farmsteads,  and  fields;  by  the  architecture  of  the  old  buildings  that  the 
child  had  found  already  in  existence  when  he  had  first  become  con- 
scious of  the  outer  world  and  by  the  architecture  of  the  new  buildings 

2  Sarhi  marji<uk?m  Jami'an'  ('To  Him  return  ye  every  one')— Qur'dn,  x.  4. 

2  Watts  Isaac:  Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past',  quoted  in  I.  i.  4  so. 

3  See  XI.  ix.  348-77.  4  ln  XII.  xi.  421-3.  5  Kalm  xvi  6 

for  h  Present  enter's  debt  to  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Kensington  Gardens,  London, 
tor  having  given  him  a  visual  education  in  History  (though  not  in  Beauty)  is  mentioned 
among  his  acknowledgements  on  p.  214,  below 
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that  he  had  since  seen  rising  alongside  of  the  older  buildings,  or  in 
the  r  place %  by  the  changes  in  fashions  of  dress-  by  political  events 
such  a  general  elections  to  representative  parliamentary  bodies,  the 
naugurabons  of  presidents  and'the  coronations  of  kings  and  queens; 
hv  reeularlv  recurrent  festivals  and  ceremonies  such  as,  in  London, 
the  Trooping  of  the  Colour  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  and  by  the 

KtS  £ SS5  othfbodies  ecclesiastical  that  had  come  to  encase 
the  surv^ng  Wgher  religions  had  made  these  churches  into  incompa  - 
abk  po  Irradiators  of  impressions  of  historic  events  and  historic 
characters  for  the  problem-which  all  the  missionary  religions  had  had 

Prophet  Muhammad's  faithfulness  to  the  second  of  the  Mosaic  Com- 

,  The  changes  which 

;SfseToyn^TdeC%tcers  SftS  Seeing  ^  »  *  *" 

blocks  of  flats  and  for  mammoth  hotels  nd  he  had  once  an 

2  The  present  writer  used  to  be  told  by  his  bet'ween  'ladies'  and  'women', 

nounced  to  her  that  he  had  discovered ■^^^^^^it^trm^m 
'Ladies',  he  had  explained.,  'wear  ^^XpM  the  sharp  differentia- 
England  in  the  eighteen-nmeties,  ^XracteS  of  it  since  the  dawn  of  Civilization, 
tion  into  two  categories  that  had  been  < character  u  f    fashion  that  was  de- 

While  a  small  minority  was. privileged  producers  and  to  advertise 

liberately  kept  on  the  move  in  ^^^-^^t^t  to  make  a  new  purchase  till 
that  their  customers  were  rich  enough  to  ^e  d  their  heads  in  the  timeless  scarf 
their  last  purchase  had  worn  out,  a  ma jority  s J»  through  figuring  in  the 

(2W  chaishag  that  had  ^^gS^p^S  in  the  traditional  representa- 
conventional  garb  m  which  the  Virgin ^v|arJ  w^b  J  enough  to  see  this  differentiation  be- 

£r£ r^^^^^^^-  - England  but  also  first 

were  still  wearing  the  timeless  charshaf ;  at  Aeto^  £s  thi  .nineti  while 

situation  in  Turkey  was  what  t  had ^  ^en  in  e^ngmn  headsfTurkish  'ladies' were 
Turkish  'women'  were  then  *^™™«*^*SZ™J£Tt  of  the  Writer's  fourth  visit  to 
by  this  time  already  wearing  ha^;t^ reverting  towards  egalitarianism- 
Turkey  in  A.D.  1948,  feminine  ^f^J^^Zmg  to  a  new  rule  of  'fashions  for 
though  now  not  alia  Turca  bf  fl"«  ^fl"cfl  wbXh  had  still  been  in  force  only  twenty- 
all',  in  place  of  the  old  rule  of  <chars^s the  writer  and  his  wife,  on 
seven  years  back.  On  the  morninp ;of  the  3rd  November  1 94  ,  ^  ^ong  the 

the  summit  of  the  qal  eh  (the  citadel)  at  Angara  [™n£  ho  were  inadvertently  dis- 
principal  street  just  behind  three  women  paradi W™*™^  history  of  female  dress  m 
paying  a  tableau  want  of  the  ^t  quarter  o a  ^£e°ssed  according  to  the  standard 
their  country.  The  two  youngest  of  the  three ^were  a  ed  eithef  of 

oecumenical  Western  fashion  of  ^-^S^^d  deported  her  on  the 
them  up,  transported  her  on  .^etto  ^  Sdistmguishable  from  the  other  young 
pavement  or  the  side-walk,  she  would  have  been in  £  d  The  third  member  of 
women  of  her  age  walking  ^^f^^^^^gi^^other,  was  wearing  a  quaint  mixture 
this  Ankaran  trio,  who  might  °era  toejpri  feminine  costume  which  reminded  the 
between  the  current  fashion  and  the,  women-wearing  in  a.d.  1929  m 

writer  of  the  eclectic  dress  that  he  had  seen  .^oaJ°Vin  procession  on  the  main  street 
Japan.  On  the  steps  of  one  of the  houses  thatwe  passed  in  pro^  grandmother 

iTaTsu^cV 


3  See  V.  vi.  5°8~34~ 
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mandments,  the  qiblah,  towards  which  the  lines  of  the  architecture  skil- 
fully drew  the  worshipper's  eye,  pointed,  through  the  eloquent  sym- 
bolism of  an  impressively  empty  niche,  not  only  inwards  in  the  Space- 
dimension  towards  the  Ka'bah  at  Mecca,  but  also  backwards  in  the 
Time- dimension  towards  the  Prophet  of  Allah  who  had  been  the  human 
Founder  of  the  Faith.  In  a  Christian  church — unless  it  were  the  taber- 
nacle of  a  Protestant  sect  of  Western  Christians  in  which  the  Second 
Commandment  was  obeyed  with  an  Islamic  punctiliousness — the 
apostles,  prophets,  and  martyrs  cited  collectively  in  the  Te  Deum  could 
be  seen  portrayed  individually  with  their  traditional  distinctive  attri- 
butes— the  cross,  sword,  wheel,  or  other  means  of  death  through  which 
the  martyr  had  attained  his  crown,  or  the  evangelist's  book  and  pen — 
and  these  pictures,  bas-reliefs,  or  statues  told  the  spectator,  at  a  glance, 
what  they  stood  for,  while  the  meaning  of  the  Mass  sung  in  'a  dead 
language'  was  declared  to  the  devout  worshipper's  eye  by  the  church's 
counterpart  of  the  mosque's  qiblah,  since,  all  the  time,  the  tabernacle 
on  the  altar  was  speaking  to  the  worshipper  visually  of  Christ,  His 
passion,  His  divinity  and  His  incarnation. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  days  when  the  surviving  civilizations  were  all 
still  living  under  the  aegis  of  the  surviving  higher  religions  clad  in  their 
traditional  forms,  'going  to  church'  (or  mosque  or  synagogue  or  Hindu  or 
Buddhist  temple)  was  an  automatic  education  in  History  that  was  apt  to 
carry  the  passive  recipient  of  it  far  afield  in  Time  as  well  as  in  Space ; 
and  this  education  was  as  effective  as  it  was  informal,  since  it  reached 
broad  strata  of  the  population  that  had  no  chance  of  going  to  school, 
while  it  taught  lessons  that  came  nearer  to  the  heart  of  its  pupils'  lives 
than  any  formal  book-learning.  Christ  and  His  apostles,  the  saints  and 
the  martyrs,  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  and  the  biblical  vista  of 
History  from  the  Creation  through  the  Fall  and  the  Redemption  to  the 
Last  Things,  were  in  truth  realities  of  far  greater  importance  for  Chris- 
tian souls  than  the  parochial  secular  histories  and  the  national  notables, 
military,  civil,  literary,  and  scientific,  that  were  subsequently  to  be 
thrust  down  the  throats  of  a  plebs  Occidentalis  nuper  Christiana  by  the 
well-meaning  but  myopic-eyed  organizers  of  national  systems  of  com- 
pulsory universal  education  in  post-Modern  Western  states.  To  put  the 
case,  once  again,  ad  hominem,  the  longer  the  writer  of  this  Study  lived, 
the  more  glad  he  was  that  he  had  been  born  early  enough  in  the  Western 
Civilization's  day  to  have  been  taken  to  church  as  a  child  every  Sunday 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  to  have  received  his  formal  education  at  a 
school  and  a  university  in  which  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  by  which  the  Medieval  Western  study  of  Scripture  and 
Theology  had  been  replaced  as  a  result  of  a  fifteenth-century  Italian 
renaissance,1  had  not  yet  been  ousted  in  its  turn  by  a  study  of  Western 
vernacular  languages  and  literatures,  Medieval  and  Modern  Western 
history,  and  a  latter-day  Western  physical  science.2 

This  automatic  stimulus  from  the  social  milieu  in  which  a  human  be- 
ing grows  up,  and  in  which  he  continues  to  live  and  work  as  an  adult, 
is  the  earliest  and  most  widely  radiative  of  the  inspirations  of  potential 

1  See  X.  ix.  68,  n.  2.  2  See  X.  ix.  63-70. 
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historians;  but  this  primal  inspiration,  while  indispensable,  is  at  the 
same  time  insufficient,  and  this  in  two  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  even  in  the  civilizations  of  the  third  generation, 
which  had  all  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  had  churches  for  their 
chrysalises,1  the  informal  education  in  History  through  an  ecclesiastical 
medium  had  never  penetrated  Society  to  its  depths,  since,  throughout 
the  Age  of  the  Civilizations  up  to  date,  the  vast  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  every  society  in  process  of  civilization  had  consisted  of  a  Primi- 
tive Peasantry  that,  in  a.d.  1952,  still  accounted  for  about  three-quarters 
of  the  living  generation  of  Mankind,  and,  for  the  Peasantry  since  the 
dawn  of  Civilization,  History,  as  they  had  experienced  it  so  far,  had  been 
a  tale  that  had  signified  nothing,  in  spite  of  being  'full  of  sound  and  fury'.2 
This  Peasantry,  which  had  been  rounded  up  into  the  fold  of  the  civiliza- 
tions and  which  had  been  fleeced  there  to  provide  a  surplus  for  a  pri- 
vileged minority,  had  remained  much  like  its  less  unfortunate  brethren 
still  at  large  in  surviving  primitive  societies  that  the  civilizations  had 
not  yet  managed  to  devour;  and,  in  the  Peasantry's  consciousness,  the 
Government  that  was  always  impinging  on  their  life  so  disagreeably  was 
not  the  historical  pageant,  moving  along  an  irreversible  course  through 
Time,  that  it  looked  like  to  a  cultivated  minority  which  had  been  trained 
to  lea'rn  by  heart  the  names  and  dates  of  the  kings  of  England,  Judah, 
Israel,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Ur,  or  alternatively  those  of  the  pharaohs 
of  Egypt  and  the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan;  Government  for  the 
Peasantry  was  just  an  everlasting  inevitable  affliction  of  the  same  time- 
less presentness  as  the  wars  in  which  Government  abused  its  power  and 
as  the  pestilences  and  the  famines  that  Government  was  powerless  to 

avert.  .      ,  f1l 

One  passage  of  History  in  which  the  Peasantry  might  have  felt  some 
interest,  had  they  been  aware  of  it,  was  the  prehistoric  mutation  through 
which  Sub-Man  had  once  become  Man  in  a  Yang-movement  in  the 
evolution  of  Life  that  was  a  more  prominent  historical  landmark  than 
the  subsequent  rise  of  the  civilizations;3  but  this  historic  event,  which 
latter-day  Western  archaeologists,  anthropologists,  and  psychologists 
had  recently  begun  to  bring  to  light,  had  faded,  ages  ago,  out  of  the  folk- 
memory  of  their  contemporaries  who  in  a.d.  1952  were  still  lying  torpid 
in  Primitive  Man's  Yin-state;  and,  for  practical  purposes,  the  primitive 
human  substratum  of  the  living  civilizations  was  still  thoroughly  un- 
historical-minded.  The  movement  in  the  fabric  of  Creation  that  set  the 
tune  to  which  the  Primitive  Peasantry  danced  was  the  cyclic  rhythm  of 
Physical  Nature:  the  cycle  of  the  seasons,  which  governed  their  food- 
supply  the  cycle  of  Day  and  Night,  which  dictated  to  them  their  time- 
table of  alternating  labour  and  rest;  and  the  cycle  of  Birth  and  Death, 
which  determined  the  life-span  of  every  human  being  in  his  generation. 
The  festivals  that  had  a  meaning  and  a  value  for  the  Peasantry  were  not 
the  Fourth  of  July,  Dingaan's  Day,  Guy  Fawkes'  Day,  Armistice  Day 
and  such  like;  they  were  the  unhistorical  red-and-black-letter  days  of 
the  annually  recurrent  agricultural  year.  In  fact,  for  at  least  three- 

t  See  VII.  vii.  392-409.  2  Shakspeavc:  Macbeth,  Act  v,  scene  v,  line  26. 

3  See  II.  i.  192-5. 
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quarters  of  the  men  and  women  alive  on  Earth  in  a.d.  1952,  History  was 
virtually  non-existent — not  because  this  majority  were  less  receptive  to 
the  educative  influence  of  their  social  milieu  than  were  the  minority  that 
were  at  this  time  in  process  of  Civilization,  but  because  the  majority 
were  then  still  living  in  a  social  milieu  that  spoke  to  them,  not  of  History, 
but  of  Nature. 

Even,  however,  for  the  minority  whose  social  milieu  did  speak  to 
them  of  History,  this  exposure  to  the  radiation  of  an  historical  social  en- 
vironment was  not  enough  in  itself  to  inspire  a  child  to  become  an 
historian.  A  passive  receptivity  without  which  he  would  never  get  under 
way  would  also  never  avail  to  waft  him  into  port  unless  it  inspired  him 
to  travel  under  his  own  steam  by  awakening  his  mind  to  an  active 
curiosity.  A  light  glider  will  answer  more  readily  than  a  heavy  aero- 
plane to  the  fits  and  starts  and  twists  and  turns  of  a  fitful  veering  breeze, 
but,  for  this  very  reason,  its  pilot  will  remain  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious 
atmosphere  unless  his  craft  is  converted  from  a  glider  into  an  aeroplane 
by  being  fitted  with  an  engine ;  for,  until  he  commands  a  driving-power 
of  his  own,  he  will  never  be  able  to  choose  a  course  and  hold  to  it. 

(II)  CURIOSITY 

The  potential  historian's  mind  is  like  an  aeroplane  driven  by  jet-pro- 
pulsion. After  it  has  received  its  first  impulse  to  study  History  by  being 
made  aware  of  History  through  the  impress  of  an  historic  social  environ- 
ment, the  mind  obtains  its  next  impulse  through  a  mutation  of  receptivity 
into  curiosity.  This  transition  from  a  passive  to  an  active  mood  inspires 
the  apprentice  in  History  to  take  the  initiative,  go  into  action,  and  set 
off  on  aerial  voyages  of  discovery  into  unknown  skies. 

Without  this  creative  stirring  of  curiosity,  the  most  familiar,  impres- 
sive, and  numerous  monuments  of  History  will  perform  their  eloquent 
dumb-show  to  no  effect,  because  the  eyes  to  which  they  will  be  address- 
ing themselves  will  be  eyes  that  see  not.1  This  truth  that  a  creative  spark 
cannot  be  struck  without  a  response  as  well  as  a  challenge  was  borne  in 
upon  the  Modern  Western  philosopher-pilgrim  Volney  when  he  visited 
the  Islamic  World  in  the  years  a.d.  1783-5. 2  Volney  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  on  one  of  the  fringes  of  the  Oikoumene,  in  Transalpine 
Western  Europe,  in  a  region  which  had  been  drawn  into  the  current  of 
the  histories  of  the  civilizations  only  as  recently  as  the  time  of  the  Hanni- 
balic  War  (gerebatur  218-201  B.C.),3  whereas  the  region  that  Volney 
was  visiting  had  been  a  theatre  of  History  for  some  three  or  four  thou- 
sand years  longer  than  Gaul,  and  was  proportionately  well  stocked  with 
those  relics  of  the  Past  of  which  the  France  of  Volney's  day  could  show 
comparatively  few.  Yet,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  of 
the  Christian  Era,  the  living  generation  in  the  Middle  East  were  squat- 
ting among  the  amazing  ruins  of  extinct  civilizations,  piled  stratum  upon 

1  Isaiah  xlii.  20;  Jeremiah  v.  21 ;  Ezekiel  xii.  2;  Matt.  xiii.  14;  Mark  iv.  12;  Luke  viii. 
10;  John  xii.  40;  Acts  xxviii.  26;  Romans  xi.  8. 

2  See  Volney,  C.  F.:  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte  pendant  les  Annies  1783,  1784,  et 
1785,  2nd  ed.  (Paris  1787,  Desenne  et  Volland).  3  See  I.  i.  40. 
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stratum,  without  being  moved  to  inquire  what  these  monuments  were ; 
when,  how,  or  why  they  had  been  first  erected  and  then  overthrown  or 
allowed  to  decay ;  or  what  light  these  historic  tragedies  might  throw  upon 
the  meaning  of  Human  Life.1  The  curiosity  to  ask  these  questions  had 
been  stirred,  not  on  the  spot,  in  the  cradle  of  Civilization,  where  the 
stimulus  was  at  its  maximum,  but  in  a  corner  of  the  Old  World  where 
the  stimulus  was  relatively  weak.  Yet,  in  Western  Europe  in  the  Modern 
Age  of  Western  history,  the  faint  impress  of  History  which  this  weak 
stimulus  had  made  on  receptive  minds  had  aroused  in  them  a  curiosity 
that  was  keen  enough  to  draw  Volney  from  his  native  France  to  Egypt  in 
A  d  17832  and,  in  his  wake,  the  goodly  company  of  French  savants  v/ho 
seized  the  opportunity  offered  to  them  in  a.d.  1798  by  Buonaparte  of 

1  See  Volney  C.  F.:  Les  Ruines,  ou  Meditation  sur  les  Revolutions  des  Empires,  chaps. 
1  and  2  in  (Euvres  Completes  de  Volney  (Paris  1876,  Firmm-Didot)  pp.  9-12. 

The  ndifference  to  the  monuments  of  a  pre-Islamic  past  which  the  Muslim  popula- 
tion of  Egypt  and  Syria  showed  in  the  ninth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  Era,  at  the  time  of  Volney's  visit  to  those  countries  was  not  peculiar  to  that 
generation  of  Muslims  and  was  not  confined  to  the  field  of  archaeology.  It  was ;  one  face 
of  a  catholic  indifference  'to  anything  that  is  not  directly  of  moment  for  his  life  in .This 
World  or  the  next'  which  is  enjoined  upon  every  pious  Muslim  by  the  precepts  of 
orthodox  Islamic  theology  (see  MacDonald,  D  B.:  The  Religious  Aunude  and  n  e  tn 
Islam  (Chicago  1909,  University  Press),  p.  120).  'And  this  is  not  simply  theological  it  is 
in  the  very  texture  of  the  Muslim  mind.  We  can  say  :/'This  is  an  interesting  book  ;  m 
Arabic  you  cannot  express  that  idea.  .  .  .  Even  curiosity  in  the  highest  and  finest  sense 
we  cannot  render.  .  .  .The  free,  self-determining,  self-developing  soul  may  not  walk  its 
own  pith,  however  innocently,  but  must  fit  itself  to  the  scheme  and  pattern  of  schools 

(ibMacDPonald°goes  on  to  quote  'Odysseus'  [Sir  C.  Eliot] :  Turkey  in  Europe  (London  1 900, 
Edward  Arnold),  p.  98,  as  a  witness  that  there  is  the  same  lacuna  in  the  Turkish  vocabu- 
larV  as  there  is  in  the  Arabic.  'The  Turkish  language,  copious  as  it  is,  contains  no 
equivalent  for  "interesting". ...  The  ordinary  Turk  does  not  take  an  interest  J"  anything 
A  natural  want  of  curiosity,  and  a  conviction  that  their  own  religion  contains  all  that 
Man  knows  or  needs  to  know,  keep  the  provincial  population  in  a  state  of  ignorance 
which  seems  incredible  and  fantastic'  As  far  as  Turkey,  at  least  was  concerned,  anintel- 
Zc tual  indictment  which  had  perhaps  still  been  warranted  by  the  facts  as  the> ^  had  been 
in  a  d.  1900  had  become  an  anachronism  by  a.d.  1948  as  a  result  of  the  Westernizing  re- 
volution through  which  Turkey  had  put  herself  in  the  meanwhile  (see  p  i  o,  n.  2,  below). 

2 ,vley  has  informed  his  readers-in  prose  in  the  preface  to  his  Voyage  en  Syneet 
en  tgypte  and  in  poetry  in  Les  Ruines-oi  the  considerations  which  led  him  to  choose 
Asia-and,  in  particular,  Syria  and  Egypt-in  preference  to  America  or  Europe  as  the 
theatre  for  a  bout  of  foreign  travel  on  which  he  had  decided  to  spend  a  legacy. 

'C'est  ences  contrees,  medis-je,  quesontneeslaplupart  desopinions  qui  nous  gouvem- 
enf  c'est  de  la  que  sont  sorties  ces  idees  religieuses  qui  ont  mflue  si  puissamment  sur 
notre  morale  publique  et  particuliere,  sur  nos  lois,  sur  tout  notre  etat  social.  II  est  done 
rnt^es^anrdePconnqaitre  les  lieux  ou  ces  idees  prirent  naissance,  les  usages  et  les  moeurs 
dont  elles  se  composerent,  l'esprit  et  le  caractere  des  nations  qui  les  ont  consacrees  I 
est  interessant  d'examiner  jusqu'a  quel  point  cet  esprit,  ces  moeurs,  ces  usages  se  sont 
alterTs  ou  conserves;  de  rechercher  quelles  ont  pu  etre  les  influences  du  chmat  les  effets 
du gTuvernement,  les  causes  des  habitudes;  en  un  mot,  de  juger,  par  l'etat  present,  quel 
fat  rtatdea  temps  passes'. -Volney,  C.  F.:  Voyage  en  Syne  et  en  tgypte  pendant  les 

An'Ah\  si  tu  Hs Yam  mon'eceu^tu^is  combien  il  desire  la  verite  tu  sais  qu'il  la  recherche 
avec  passion.  Et  n'est  ce  pas  a  sa  poursuite  que  tu  me  vois  en  ces  lieux  ecartes  ? ...  J  ai  ait . 

'Tiraidans  la  solitude  vivre  parmi  les  ruines ;  j'interrogerai  les  monuments  anciens 
sur  la  sagesse  des  temps  passes ;  j'evoquerai  du  sein  des  tombeaux  1  esprit  qui  jadis dans 
l'Asie  fit  la  splendeur  des  etats  et  la  gloire  des  peuples.  Je  demanderai  a  la  cendre  des 
egislateurs  paPr  quels  mobiles  s'elevent  et  s'abaissent  les  empires;  de  quelles  causes  nais- 
sent  la  prosperite  et  les  malheurs  des  nations;  sur  quels  pnncipes  enfin  doivent  s  etabhr 
la  paix  des  Lcietes  et  le  bonheur  des  hommes."  '-Volney,  Les  Ruines,  in  (Euvres  Com- 

^^Read'aiso^he^invocation  at  the  beginning  of  this  work  of  Volney's,  ibid  p.  9.  The 
double  title  of  the  work — Les  Ruines,  ou  Meditation  sur  les  Revolutions  des  Empires— 
-tells  in  itself  the  tale  of  the  author's  successive  passages,  in  his  intellectual  voyage  of 
exploration,  from  receptivity  to  curiosity  and  from  curiosity  to  investigation. 
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accompanying  his  expeditionary  force.  Unlike  these  intrepid  men  of 
science,  neither  Napoleon  himself  nor  his  officers  and  men  were  drawn 
to  Egypt  primarily  by  History's  call;  the  mainsprings  of  their  action 
were  the  barbarian's  restlessness  and  ambition ;  yet  Napoleon  knew  that 
he  was  striking  a  note  to  which  even  the  uneducated  rank-and-file  of  an 
eighteenth-century  Western  army  would  respond  when  he  reminded 
them,  before  going  into  action  on  the  decisive  battlefield  of  Imbabah,1 
that  forty  centuries  of  History  were  looking  down  on  them2  from  the 
Pyramids  which  their  audacious  march  on  Cairo  had  now  brought  within 
their  view.  We  may  be  sure  that  Murad  Bey,  the  commander  of  the  op- 
posing Mamluk  force,  never  thought  of  wasting  his  breath  by  addressing 
any  similar  exhortation  to  his  own  incurious  comrades. 

The  French  savants  who  visited  Egypt  in  Napoleon's  train  distin- 
guished themselves  by  finding  a  new  dimension  of  History  for  a  Modern 
Western  Society's  insatiable  curiosity  to  conquer.  This  curiosity's  first 
objective,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Modern  Age,  had  been  the  classical  lan- 
guages and  literatures  of  an  Hellenic  Civilization  to  which  the  Western 
Civilization  was  affiliated;3  and  by  a.d.  1798  it  had  followed  up  this  feat 
of  recovering  possession  of  its  own  cultural  heritage  by  taking  possession 
of  the  cultural  heritages  of  its  contemporaries.  After  remastering  their 
own  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  Western  scholars  had  proceeded  to 
master  the  Islamic  Society's  Arabic  and  Persian  classics,  the  Far  Eastern 
Society's  Sinic  classics,  and  the  Hindu  Society's  Sanskrit  classics ;  and, 
not  content  with  mastering  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  scriptures  which 
a  Christian  Church  shared  with  a  Jewish  diaspora,  Western  scholarship 
had  also  mastered  by  this  time  the  Iranian  language  of  the  Zoroastrian 
scriptures  of  a  Parsee  diaspora  which,  like  Jewry,  was  a  fossil  of  an 
extinct  Syriac  Society  that  had  been  the  Hellenic  Society's  sister.  After 
having  thus  gone  far  towards  appropriating  all  the  treasures  of  the  Past 
that  had  been  preserved  in  the  cultural  heritages  of  the  surviving  civiliza- 
tions, Western  scholarship  now  went  on  to  disinter  other  treasures  that 
had  been  lying  buried  underground,  wrapped  in  the  napkin  of  oblivion,4 
for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years. 

This  was  a  much  more  formidable  intellectual  enterprise,  for  here  the 
chain  of  tradition  had  long  since  been  broken,  and  there  were  therefore 
no  living  interpreters  to  induct  Western  scholar-catechumens  into  these 
mysteries.  By  their  own  unaided  efforts  they  had  to  decipher  forgotten 
scripts  and  discover  the  structure,  vocabulary  and  meaning  of  dead 
languages  which  were  dead  in  the  exact  sense  of  being  no  longer  in  living 
use  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  in  contrast  to  such  so-called  'dead 
languages'  as  Latin  or  Sanskrit,  which  had  merely  passed  out  of  current 
vernacular  employment  without  ever  having  ceased  to  be  spoken  in 
liturgies  and  read  in  classical  works  of  literature.  The  disinterment  of 
the  Egyptiac  Civilization  by  the  enterprise  of  Western  scholars  in  and 
after  a.d.  1798  was  thus  a  more  remarkable  achievement  of  Modern 
Western  historical  curiosity  than  the  Italian  renaissance  of  Latin  and 

1  ^L6-  *Y"  *V'  459-6o.  2  'Soldats,  quarante  siecles  vous  regardent.' 

3  This  Late  Medieval  Italian  renaissance  of  Hellenic  letters  has  been  discussed  in 
X.  ix.  62-73.  4  Luke  xix.  20. 
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Greek  letters  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Era-  and  by  the  present  writer's  day  no  fewer  than  eleven  once  dead 
civilizations-the  Egyptiac,  the  Babylonic,  the  Sumenc  the  Mmoan, 
and  the  Hittite,  together  with  the  Indus  Culture  and  the  Shang  Culture, 
in  the  Old  World,  and  the  Mayan,  Yucatec,  Mexic,  and  Andean  civiliza- 
tions in  the  New  World— had  thus  been  brought  to  life  again  in  Western 
minds  whose  curiosity  had  led  them  to  make  these  arduous  voyages  of 
intellectual  exploration.  The  present  writer's  own  lifetime  (mvebat  AJ*. 
1880-  )  had  already,  by  the  year  a.d.  1952,  seen  the  discovery  of  the 
most  recently  discovered  four  out  of  the  eleven— namely  the  Shang 
Culture,  the  Indus  Culture,  and  the  Hittite  and  Mmoan l  civilizations— 
and  it  had  also  seen  vast  progress  made  in  the  increase  of  Western  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  the  rest. 

Nor  was  this  either  the  limit  or  the  summit  of  these  Western  intellec- 
tual pioneers'  achievement.  Their  chef-d'ceuvre  had  been  to  infect  with 
their  own  curiosity  those  non-Western  peoples  who,  only  a  century  and 
a  half  back,  in  Volney's  and  Napoleon's  day,  had  been  living  and  working 
under  the  shadow  of  the  visible  monuments  of  the  Past  without  being 
moved  by  them.1  In  a.d.  1952,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Indian,  Egyptian,  and 
Turkish  philologists,  historians  and  archaeologists2  were  labouring  side 

x  <Je  pris  l'hospitalite  chez  de  pauvres  paysans  arabes  qui  ont  etablT leun ;^aumieres 
sur  le  parvis  meme  du  temple  [dedie  au  soled  a  Palmyre]  .  .  .  ^^^J^^ 
tant  de  gloire  ?  Comment  se  sont  aneantis  tant  de  travaux  ?  — Volney .  Les  Ruines,  chaps. 

1  ^In  Turkish  minds  the  present  writer  had  seen,  at  first  hand,  this  mental  revolution  in 
their atlud^  pre-Turkish  and  pre-Islamic  past  accomplished  since 

""if  wheTSStrman9  Turkish  people  was  engaged  in  a  life-and-death 

rfon  tL7?he  Turks were "recent  interlopers  who  had  never  acquired  a  prescriptive  right 
o  ^eVrUorTe"  on  whTch  they  had  squatted  and  who  therefore 

order  to  reinstate  lawful  proprietors  who  had  been  ousted  by  the 'Turkish  '"tr"°er^™^ 

AXaSS 
-s'lVth^r^^ 

crowned  with  storks'  nests-was  the  same  as  that  made  on  Volney  138  years  earlier  by 

^W^n  th'ewS  t^S^tiZSZ*  of  I929  ^  six  years 

after  the  pL«  Treaty  of  Lausanne  had  been  duly  signed  on  the  24th  July,  1923,  he 
found  the  «mPleof  Augustus  cleared  of  its  incrustations  conve«ed ,, 
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by  side  with  the  Western  pioneers  in  intellectual  fields  that  were  'white 
already  to  harvest'  ;r  and  the  progressive  achievements  of  an  intellectual 
pursuit  that  was  exacting  an  ever  increasing  degree  of  specialization  from 
scholars  who  set  themselves  to  acquire  its  technique  was  at  the  same 
time  arousing  an  ever  increasing  interest  in  an  ever  widening  circle  of 
laymen. 

The  popularity  of  Archaeology  in  the  writer's  day  was  attested  by  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  weekly  illustrated  papers  and  magazines  found 
space  for  publishing  pictures  of  archaeological  excavations  and  finds.  The 
discovery,  on  and  after  the  4th  November,  1922,  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Pharaoh  Tutankhamen  (imperabat  circa  1362-1352  B.C.)  created  almost 
as  great  a  furore  in  England  as  the  birth  of  a  polar  bear  cub  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  in  Regent's  Park  in  a.d.  1950.  The  publication,  in  and 
after  a.d.  1924,  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  The  Cambridge  Ancient  History, 
dealing  with  once  forgotten  chapters  of  history  which  the  archaeologists 
had  recently  brought  to  light,  likewise  caught  the  imagination  of  a  culti- 
vated lay  public;  and  the  contemporary  interest  in  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Hellenic  Civilization  did  not  appear  to  have  been  diminished 
either  in  volume  or  in  intensity  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  its  character 
resulting  from  the  breaking,  in  the  writer's  lifetime,  of  the  virtual  mono- 
poly which,  in  England  for  some  four  hundred  years  past,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics  had  shared  with  Mathematics  alone  in  furnishing  the 
staple  pabulum  of  formal  higher  education.  In  a  generation  in  which 
Hellenic  studies  were  being  pushed  out  of  the  centre  into  a  corner  of  the 
field  of  education  in  the  formal  sense  of  the  word,  the  absolute  number 
of  boys  and  girls  learning  Latin  and  Greek  in  at  least  this  one  Western 
country  was  apparently  rising— and  this  without  a  catastrophic  decline 
in  the  relative  number — as  a  result  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  recipients  of  a  secondary  education  in  some  intellectual  discipline  or 
other,2  while  the  growth  of  a  popular  interest  in  the  life  and  letters  of  the 
Hellenic  World  among  a  wider  public  which  had  not  mastered  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics  in  the  original  languages  was  attested  by  the 

of  the  Past  in  every  stratum  without  discrimination.  At  Ankara  on  the  3rd  November, 
1  u  L  j  .wnter  and  hls  Wlfe  met  a  Pair  of  young  Turkish  archaeologists— man  and  wife— 
who  had  just  found  a  trove  of  business  archives  accumulated,  in  the  second  millennium 
B  c  by  a  colony  of  Assyrian  business  men  in  their  suburb  outside  the  proto-Hittite  city 
ot  Kanesh  (on  the  oth  November,  1948,  we  visited  this  site,  now  known  as  Kultepe,  near 
Uaysan).  At  Bursa  on  the  21st  November,  1948,  the  writer  was  asked  by  the  professor  of 
history  in  the  local  secondary  school  to  give  a  lecture  at  the  Club  on  the  pre-Turkish 
and  pre-Islamic  history  of  the  region  to  a  group  of  Bursans  with  antiquarian  interests. 
1  he  lecturer  tound  an  audience  of  several  hundred  people  waiting  for  him,  though  the 
lecture  had  been  arranged  at  not  more  than  eight  hours'  notice,  and,  in  conversation 
alter  the  lecture  was  over,  several  of  those  present  asked  him  to  give  them  references  to 
editions  ot  the  Greek  texts  of  the  works  of  Dio  of  Prusa  and  Arrian  of  Nicomedia  with 
1-rench  or  English  translations  in  parallel  columns,  with  the  intention  of  acquainting 
themselves  at  first  hand  with  the  literary  remains  of  a  citizen  of  Bursa  and  a  citizen  of 
ismid  who  were  such  eminent  figures  in  the  past  history  of  this  section  of  the  country. 
1  his  experience  at  Bursa  made  it  clear  to  the  writer  that  the  Turkish  people's  change 
ot  attitude  towards  History  was  now  an  accomplished  fact. 

1  John  lv.  35.  Cp.  Matt.  ix.  37-38;  Luke  x.  2. 
*u  2  7h&  vicissitudes  of  Greek  and  Latin  studies  in  schools  in  England  were  indicated  by 
tS  r      r!f '  glVen  annual  reP°rts  of  H.B.M.  Ministry  of  Education  (published  by 

a\u  S-a?°n^y  Office)  showing  the  numbers  of  those  taking  the  School  Certificate 
and  the  Higher  Certificate  in  the  various  subjects.  The  following  selection— which  Mr. 
r.  J.  Kinchin  bmith  of  the  University  of  London  Institute  of  Education  had  kindly 
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mounting  sales  of  an  increasing  number  of  translations  attaining  ever 
higher  levels  of  literary  excellence.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  these 
latter-day  translations— and  this  was  no  doubt  what  commended  them 
to  their  readers— was  their  success  in  making  the  Greek  and  Latin 
originals  come  alive  in  the  vernacular.  Instead  of  deliberately  putting 
distance  between  the  Classics  and  their  readers  by  rendering  the  Classics 
into  a  'translationese'  unknown  to  real  life,  they  exerted  themselves  to 
bring  home  to  their  readers  the  'philosophical  contemporaneity'  and 
'philosophical  equivalence'1  of  the  Hellenic  and  the  Western  Civiliza- 
tion by  reproducing  the  originals  in  the  living  language  of  the  corre- 
sponding literary  genres  of  the  day. 

This  Faustian  insatiability  of  inquiring  Western  minds  had  come  to  be 
a  theme  of  Western  poetry.  The  impetus  of  a  curiosity  that  had  pressed 
on  from  an  exploration  of  a  physical  ocean  in  the  fifteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  sounding  of  the  psychic  abyss  of  the  Subconscious 
in  the  twentieth  century  is  deftly  conveyed  by  Martyn  Skinner  in  his 
Letters  to  Malaya.2  Yet  this  cumulative  collective  achievement  of  curios- 
ity impressive  though  it  be,  is  not  the  heart  of  a  passion  and  a  drama 
that  can  have  no  other  theatre  than  a  soul ;  and  this  individual  experience 
had  found  its  immortal  expression  in  the  English  language  m  Keats  son- 
net On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer. 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken, 
Or  like  stout  Cortez  when,  with  eagle  eyes, 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  all  his  men 
Look'd  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise, 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 
In  the  present  writer's  mind,  the  heroic  exemplar  of  an  invincible 
curiosity's  response  to  the  challenge  of  heart-breaking  circumstances 
had  always  been  Heinrich  Schliemann  (vivebat  a.d.  1822-90),  ever  since 
a  memorable  day  at  Winchester  when  the  writer  as  a  boy  had  listened 
spell-bound  to  his  master  M.  J.  Rendall  retailing,  with  zest,  the  salient 
episodes  of  this  romantic  life  in  a  parenthesis  during  a  session  officially 
allocated  to  the  construing  of  the  Iliad. 

'If  I  begin  this  book  with  my  autobiography  [Schliemann  himself  has 
communicated  to  the  writer-would  give  an  idea  of  the  tendency  during  the  thirty  years 
ending  in  a.d.  1949. 

School  Certificate 


Year 


1939 
1949 


Absolute  Figures  Relative  Figures 

ear   Latin      Greek  Year   Latin  Greek 

1919    10,102     1,215  1919   3S-I/0  4-2/0 

1929   25,456     2,327  1929   42-7%  3-9/o 

28,508     1,989  1939   35-3%  2-4/0 

36,916      2,411  1949    32-1%      2-1  /o 

Higher  Certificate 
Absolute  Figures  Relative  Figures 

Year  Latin      Greek  Year  Latin  Greek 

1929    1,980        818  1929    21/0  9/0 

1949    4,i59        9i5  J949    12%  2/0 

I  lk1r!ner!Martyn:  Letters  to  Malaya  III  and  IV  (London  1943,  Putnam),  pp.  4o-47, 
quoted  in  VII.  vii.  490_7- 
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written  in  the  introduction  to  his  Ilios],1  it  is  not  from  any  feeling  of  vanity, 
but  from  a  desire  to  show  how  the  work  of  my  later  life  has  been  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  impressions  I  received  in  my  earliest  childhood, 
and  that,  so  to  say,  the  pickaxe  and  spade  for  the  excavation  of  Troy  and 
the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae  were  both  forged  and  sharpened  in  the  little 
German  village  in  which  I  passed  eight  years  of  my  earliest  childhood.'2 

In  the  village  of  Ankershagen,  between  Waren3  and  Penzlin  in  the 
Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  of  which  Heinrich's  father,  Ernst 
Schliemann,  was  the  Protestant  pastor,  and  where  Heinrich  lived  from 
his  second  to  his  fifteenth  year  (a.d.  1823-36),  there  were  two  elements 
in  the  social  milieu— the  local  folk-lore  and  the  pastor's  personal  interest 
in  Hellenic  history— that  made  their  impress  on  Heinrich's  receptive 
mind;  and  'the  persistence  with  which,  throughout  his  life,  he  recalled 
the  scenes  of  his  youth  and  wrote  to  the  people  there— a  family-feeling 
which  no  love  of  country  had  helped  to  nourish  in  this  cosmopolitan 
— indicates  the  depth  of  those  first  experiences  and  discoveries'.4 

'Just  behind  our  garden  was  a  pond  called  "das  Silberschalchen",  out  of 
which  a  maiden  was  believed  to  rise  each  midnight,  holding  a  silver  bowl. 
There  was  also  in  the  village  a  small  hill  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  probably 
a  prehistoric  burial-place  (or  so-called  Hiinengrab),  in  which,  as  the  legend 
ran,  a  robber  knight  in  times  of  old  had  buried  his  beloved  child  in  a 
golden  cradle.  Vast  treasures  were  also  said  to  be  buried  close  to  the  ruins 
of  a  round  tower  in  the  garden  of  the  proprietor  of  the  village.  My  faith 
in  the  existence  of  these  treasures  was  so  great  that,  whenever  I  heard  my 
father  complain  of  his  poverty,  I  always  expressed  my  astonishment  that  he 
did  not  dig  up  the  silver  bowl  or  the  golden  cradle,  and  so  become  rich.'5 

The  curiosity  of  the  future  excavator  of  the  treasures  buried  in  the 
Second  City  at  Troy  and  in  the  royal  tombs  at  Mycenae  was  diverted 
from  Mecklenburg  to  the  Mediterranean  by  his  father's  talk  of  the  ex- 
cavations at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  and  his  recital  of  the  tale  of  the 
Trojan  War;  and  here,  twelve  days  before  Heinrich's  eighth  birthday, 
the  decisive  impact  was  made  by  an  engraving,6  representing  the  flight 

,C!J his  accou,nt  of  Schliemann's  career  by  the  hero  himself  is  as  thrilling  as  it  is  brief 
(bchliemann  takes  no  more  than  eighteen  pages  to  bring  himself  from  the  cradle  to  the 
Iroad  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  a.d.  1868);  but  it  was  not  written  till  Schliemann  was 
nearly  sixty  years  old,  and  it  does  not  tally  at  all  points  with  Schliemann's  current  re- 
cords, which  run  to  150  manuscript  volumes  and  20,000  papers  (see  Ludwig,  Emil: 
Schliemann  of  Troy  (London  193  x,  Putnam),  p.  24)  and  which  have  also  been  used  by 
bchliemann  s  biographer  In  op.  ext.,  p.  27  n.,  and  pp.  47  and  52,  Ludwig  hints  that  the 
retrospective  autobiography  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis  in  the  light  of  the  contem- 
porary documents.  (One  specimen  of  these  (see  Ludwig,  op.  ext.,  p.  48)  is  an  auto- 
biographical letter,  written  by  Schliemann  in  his  twenty-first  year  to  his  sisters,  which 
would  fill  eight  printed  pages.)  The  ampler  contemporary  information  which  Ludwig 
has  had  at  his  command  has  not,  however,  led  him  to  impugn  the  authority  of  any  of  the 
passages  from  Schliemann  s  autobiography  that  are  quoted  in  this  Study 

2  Schliemann,  H.:  Ilios  (London  1880,  John  Murray),  p.  1. 

3  The  Waren  from  whom  this  village  had  received  its  name  were  presumably  repre- 
sentatives of  a  Teutonic-speaking  North  European  barbarian  people-the  Warings  alias 
Warm  alias  Varim— who  in  the  post-Hellenic  Volkerwanderung  (aestuabat  a.d.  375-675) 
had  anticipated  Heinrich  Schliemann's  nineteenth-century  descent  from  the  Baltic  upon 

§£^i&)?5^5.M-!  The  °rigin  of  the  English  Nation  (Cambridge  i9°7' 

4  o^^ig'  E,:  Schlietnann  of  Troy  (London  193 1,  Putnam),  p.  13* 

5  bchliemann,  ibid.,  pp.  1-2. 

facingeprio6Ced  ^  Emil  Ludwig  in  his  SchUemann  of  Troy  (London  1931,  Putnam), 
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of  Aeneas  from  the  burning  city  of  Ilium,  in  a  Universal  Historf  which 
was  the  father's  present  to  his  son  on  Christmas  Day  1829.  The  boy  had 
lone  been  grieved  to  hear  from  his  father  that  Troy  had  vanished  with- 
out leaving  a  trace,  and  this  picture-depicting  massive  city-wa lls-was 
naively  taken  by  little  Heinrich  as  evidence  that  his  father  had  after  all, 
happily  been  mistaken,  since  the  author  of  the  book  must  have  seen 
Troy  as  it  was  here  represented.  When  his  father  replied  that  the  picture 
was  merely  a  fanciful  one,  Heinrich  drew  from  him  the  admission  of  his 
belief  that  Troy  must,  in  fact,  have  had  walls  as  massive  as  those  which 
the  imaginary  picture  displayed. 

'  "Father"  retorted  I,  "If  such  walls  once  existed,  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  been  completely  destroyed :  vast  ruins  of  them  must  still  remain 
but  they  are  hidden  away  beneath  the  dust  of  ages."  He  maintained  the 
contrary,  whilst  I  remained  firm  in  my  opinion,  and  at  last  we  both  agreed 
that  I  should  one  day  excavate  Troy.  .  .  .  Thanks  to  God  my  firm  belief 

n  the  existence  of  that  Troy  has  never  forsaken  me  amid  a lithe ,  viciss - 
tudes  of  my  eventful  career;  but  it  was  not  destined  for  me  to  real  se,  till 

in  the  autumn  of  my  life  . . .  ,  our*  sweet  dreams  of  fifty  years  ago  .3 

sympathy  and  entered  ^°  ^ U  sympathy  we  exchanged  vows  of  eternal  love' 
sprang  up  between  us  and  in  our  childish  ^Pa^     j      hi§  £ve  in  the  flesh  to  recap- 

(^^^^fr^c^^l^  thwarted  passion  into  a  mighty  piece  of 

creative  work  on  to  which  he  projected  her  image.  ^       ^  ^ 

'Epydaofiai  fieydX  epya-    Si'  epycov  oov  TreXdoaip.  av 

civ  8'  apa  A<#a>/xai,  pLe^ov  It'  epyo.oop.ai. 

slip  three  times  from  his  dasP.Ttl;en  fi^' the  third  time  b?  a  cruel  mistiming 

Nuova-  Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  bracchia  circum, 

Ter  frustra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imago 
Par  levibus  ventis  volucrique  similhma  somno. 

mercantile  purfuits  without  further  interruption'  (Schhemann,  ibid.,  p.  12). 
3  Schliemann,  ibid.,  pp.  3  and  5- 
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These  dreams,  once  formed,  remained  the  constant  inspiration  of 
Heinrich  Schliemann's  life. 

'As  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  when  a  drunken  miller 
came  into  the  shop.  .  .  .  He  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in 
Roebel,  Mecklenburg,  and  had  almost  completed  his  studies  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  Neu  Ruppin  when  he  was  expelled  on  account  of  his  bad  con- 
duct. .  .  .  Dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  the  young  man  gave  himself  up  to  drink, 
which,  however,  had  not  made  him  forget  his  Homer ;  for,  on  the  evening 
that  he  entered  the  shop,  he  recited  to  us  about  a  hundred  lines  of  the 
poet,  observing  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  the  verses.  Although  I  did  not 
understand  a  syllable,  the  melodious  sound  of  the  words  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  I  wept  bitter  tears  over  my  unhappy  fate.  Three 
times  over  did  I  get  him  to  repeat  to  me  those  divine  verses,  rewarding  his 
trouble  with  three  glasses  of  whisky,  which  I  bought  with  the  few  pence 
that  made  up  my  whole  fortune.  From  that  moment  I  never  ceased  to 
pray  God  that  by  His  grace  I  might  yet  have  the  happiness  of  learning 
Greek.'1 

The  shop  was  Theodore  Huckstadt's  grocer's  shop  at  Fiirstenberg,  and 
the  year — a.d.  1837 — was  tne  second  year  of  Heinrich  Schliemann's 
employment  there  and  the  sixteenth  of  his  age.  Some  five  years  later, 
when  he  had  already  risen  from  being  an  assistant  in  a  North  German 
village  grocer's  shop  to  being  a  clerk  in  a  Dutch  financial  house  at  Am- 
sterdam, he  once  more  proved  his  faithfulness  to  his  dreams  by  paying 
a  high  price  for  another  step  towards  making  them  come  true. 

'My  annual  salary  amounted  only  to  800  francs  (£32),  half  of  which  I 
spent  on  my  studies ;  on  the  other  half  I  lived — miserably  enough,  to  be 
sure.'2 

And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Heinrich  Schliemann,  and  all  that  he  did 
between  his  arrival  in  Amsterdam  in  a.d.  i  842  as  a  ship-wrecked  cabin- 
boy  and  his  winding  up  of  his  business  in  St.  Petersburg  in  a.d.  1863  as 
a  millionaire — how  he  made  his  fortune  by  importing  indigo  into  Russia 
and  by  trading  in  gold  dust  in  California  (automatically  becoming,  in  the 
process,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States),  and  how,  in  the  meantime,  he 
taught  himself  to  read  and  write  English,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Swedish,  Polish,  Modern  Greek,  Ancient 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic — is  it  not  written  in  the  Trojan  hero's  auto- 
biography and  in  the  book  of  Emil  Ludwig  ?3 

'Heaven  continued  to  bless  all  my  mercantile  undertakings  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1863  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a 
fortune  such  as  my  ambition  had  never  ventured  to  aspire  to.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  of  business  I  never  forgot  Troy,  or  the  agreement  I  had 
made  with  my  father  and  Minna  in  1830  to  excavate  it.  I  loved  money  in- 
deed, but  solely  as  the  means  of  realising  this  great  idea  of  my  life.'4 

The  idea  was  indeed  realized  beyond  all  expectation;  for  the  hero, 
who  had  spent  his  fifteenth  to  his  forty-second  year  (a.d.  1836-63)  in 


1  Schliemann,  ibid.,  p.  7.  2  Ibid.,  p.  9. 

3  Ludwig,  E. :  Schliemann  of  Troy,  The  Story  of  a  Gold- Seeker  (London  193 1,  Put- 
nam). 4  Schliemann,  ibid.,  p.  17. 
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accumulating  the  means,  spent  his  forty-seventh  to  his  sixty-ninth  year 
(a.d.  1868-90)1  in  disinterring  from  the  ground,  and  retrieving  from 
oblivion,  not  only  Troy,  but  Ithaca,  Mycenae,  Orchomenos,  and  Tiryns 
as  well.  The  first  of  these  two  chapters  in  the  story  of  Heinrich 
Schliemann's  life  might  have  come  straight  out  of  Smiles'  Self-Help, 
and  the  second  straight  out  of  The  Arabian  Nights;  but,  of  the  two, 
it  is  the  first  that  is,  not  only  the  more  illuminating,  but  also  the  more 
romantic. 

The  writer  of  this  Study,  who  was  born  only  twenty  months  before 
the  date  of  Schliemann's  death,  was  compensated  for  having  thus 
missed  the  chance  of  meeting  this  hero  of  History  alive  by  coming  to 
know  two  younger  contemporaries  of  his  own  who  had  been  inspired  by 
the  same  indomitable  spirit  of  curiosity  to  win  victories  over  hardly  less 
fearful  odds. 

Professor  H.  W.  Bailey  (natus  a.d.  1899),  a  philologist  of  world-wide 
renown  who  in  a.d.  1952  was  the  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  had  awoken  to  consciousness  as  a  child  on  a  farm  in 
Western  Australia ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  more  unpromising 
environment  than  this  for  producing  a  savant  in  the  field  of  Oriental 
languages.  The  virgin  soil  of  a  recently  colonized  terra  nullius  exhaled  no 
folk-lore  to  play  the  part  of  those  local  legends  that  had  put  Heinrich 
Schliemann,  in  his  Varangian  village,  on  the  track  of  buried  treasure ;  but 
the  local  human  environment  in  Western  Australia  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  Era  did  provide  Harold  Walter 
Bailey  with  the  equivalent  of  the  Universal  History  that  had  given  the 
decisive  turn  to  Heinrich  Schliemann's  life  when  it  had  come  into  Schlie- 
mann's hands  on  Christmas  Day,  1829.  The  books  that  descended  from 
Heaven  upon  the  boy  on  the  West  Australian  farm  were  'a  set  of  seven 
volumes  of  an  encyclopaedia  (eagerly  devoured)  and  four  other  volumes 
with  lessons  in  French,  Latin,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
Later  came  Arabic  and  Persian,  out  of  which  Persian  took  the  lead 
(joined  later  to  Sanskrit)'.2 

This  was  the  trove  that  set  Bailey's  curiosity  on  fire;  and  in  a.d.  1943 
the  present  writer  induced  the  modest  scholar  to  describe  to  him  how 
his  family  used  to  watch  him,  with  a  benign  but  whimsical  gaze,  while, 
during  the  noonday  rest  from  their  common  labours  in  the  field,  he 
would  be  conning  his  Avestan  grammar  in  the  shade  of  an  Antipodean 
haystack.  By  the  time  when  he  was  approaching  the  age  to  matriculate 
at  a  university,  the  young  student  of  Oriental  languages  had  become 
aware  that  he  had  reached  the  limit  of  what  he  could  teach  himself,  un- 
aided, out  of  the  books  on  which  he  could  lay  hands.  What  was  the  next 
step  ?  At  the  University  of  Western  Australia  at  this  date  there  was  no 

1  In  this  symmetrically  rhythmic  life,  the  caesura  between  the  strophe  and  the  anti- 
strophe  was  marked  by  a  voyage  round  the  World  in  a.d.  1864-5  and  a  study  of  Archae- 
ology in  Paris  in  and  after  A.D.  1866. 

2  Note  communicated,  on  the  7th  April,  1952,  by  Professor  Bailey  to  the  writer  of 
this  Study  with  his  letter  granting  the  writer's  request  for  his  permission  to  allow  his 
intellectual  history  to  be  cited  here.  The  writer  is  most  grateful  to  Professor  Bailey  for 
his  kind  consent.  'I  am  most  flattered',  this  eminent  scholar  modestly  and  humorously 
remarks,  'to  find  I  have  left  at  least  a  faint  streak  on  the  surface  of  this  tossing  world  of 
Samsara!' 
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provision  for  Oriental  studies ;  for  help  in  these,  the  would-be  student 
would  have  to  go  on  to  Western  Europe  or  to  North  America.  So  Bailey 
taught  himself  Latin  and  Greek ;  took  these  as  his  subjects  at  his  own 
university ;  won  a  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Western  Australia  to 
take  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  found  at  Oxford  the  help  that 
he  needed  in  order  to  complete  his  mastery  of  Oriental  languages. 

Yet  even  Cambridge,  England,  could  not  provide  this  Australian 
philologist  with  a  chair  specifically  allocated  to  the  Khotanese  language, 
akin  to  Persian  and  to  Sanskrit,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
Tarim  Basin  by  the  Sakas1  and  which,  while  H.  W.  Bailey  was  studying 
Avestan  under  his  haystack  in  Western  Australia,  had  been  recovered 
from  oblivion  by  the  labours  of  a  series  of  Western  pioneers  in  the  Tarim 
Basin,  culminating  in  the  Hungarian-British  archaeologist-explorer  Sir 
Aurel  Stein's  trove  of  religious  and  secular  literature  in  known  and  still 
all  but  unknown  languages,  on  which  this  path-finder  had  lighted  in 
May  1907  in  a  Taoist  shrine  at  Ch'ien  Fo-tung  ('the  Caves  of  the  Thou- 
sand Buddhas'),  near  Tun-huang  in  the  Su-lo-ho  Basin,  'a  natural  cor- 
ridor' leading  from  North-Western  China  into  Central  Asia,  at  the 
Western  terminus  of  the  former  limes  of  a  Sinic  universal  state  ;2  and 
Khotanese  and  Tokharian  were  the  fields  in  which  Bailey,  in  the  next 
stage  of  his  intellectual  career,  was  to  give  the  most  impressive  demon- 
strations of  his  prowess  in  advancing  the  frontiers  of  philological  know- 
ledge.3 

Schliemann's  and  Bailey's  experience  of  being  kindled  into  an  undying 
glow  of  curiosity  by  the  casual  impact  of  one  or  two  books  was  shared 
by  another  contemporary  and  colleague  of  the  writer's,  F.  C.  Jones,  who 
in  a.d.  1952  was  a  lecturer  in  Modern  History  at  the  University  of 
Bristol  with  a  special  commission  in  the  field  of  Far  Eastern  studies.  At 
the  same  university,  some  thirty  years  earlier,  Jones,  as  an  undergraduate, 
had  happened,  while  exploring  the  stacks  of  the  university  library,  to 
stumble  upon  a  cache  of  old  books  concerning  the  Far  East  that  had  been 
bequeathed  to  the  university  by  F.  V.  Dickins,  an  Englishman  who  had 

1  For  this  Indo-European-speaking  wave  of  Eurasian  Nomads,  see  VI.  vii.  580-689 
passhn:  'The  Administrative  Geography  of  the  Achaemenian  Empire.' 

2  See  Stein,  Sir  Aurel:  On  Ancient  Central  Asian  Tracks  (London  1933,  Macmillan), 
pp.  203-16  =  chap.  13 :  'Discoveries  in  a  Hidden  Chapel',  with  fig.  86,  facing  p.  204. 

'The  priest  summoned  up  courage  that  morning  to  open  before  me  the  rough  door 
closing  the  entrance  to  the  rock-carved  recess  where  the  great  trove  had  lain  hidden.  .  .  . 
The  sight  disclosed  in  the  dim  light  of  the  priest's  little  oil-lamp  made  my  eyes  open  wide. 
Heaped  up  in  layers,  but  without  any  order,  there  appeared  a  solid  mass  of  manuscript 
bundles  rising  to  ten  feet  from  the  floor  and  filling,  as  subsequent  measurement  showed, 
close  on  500  cubic  feet.  Within  the  small  room  measuring  about  nine  feet  square  there 
was  left  barely  space  for  two  people  to  stand  on'  (ibid.,  pp.  203-4). 

3  See,  for  example,  Bailey,  H.  W. :  'Hvatanica',  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  London  School  of 
Oriental  Studies,  vol.  viii,  Part  4  (London  1937,  Luzac),  pp.  923-36;  'Ttaugara',  ibid., 
pp.  883-921;  Zoroastrian  Problems  (Oxford  1943,  Clarendon  Press);  'Recent  work  in 
"Tokharian",'  in  the  Philological  Society's  Transactions  (London  1947,  David  Nutt), 
pp.  126-53;  Khotanese  Texts,  vol.  i  (Cambridge  1945,  University  Press);  Khotanese 
Buddhist  Texts  (London  1951,  Taylor's  Foreign  Press). 

In  his  letter  of  the  7th  April,  1952,  to  the  writer  of  this  Study,  Professor  Bailey  tells 
him:  'Only  this  morning  I  sent  off  to  Sven  Hedin  a  volume  explaining  his  documents 
in  the  Khotanese  language  of  the  Sakas  (four  years'  work).  The  Cambridge  University 
Press  is  at  this  moment  printing  vol.  ii,  and  I  still  plan  two  or  three  more  volumes  of 
this  material.  Persian  and  Sanskrit  have  come  together  for  me  in  Khotanese  studies— 
the  Iranian  speech  with  the  Buddhist  culture.  My  "curiosity"  is  as  great  as  ever  for  this 
Central  Asian  miscellany!' 
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served  as  a  medical  officer  in  China  and  Japan  in  a.d.  1866-70  and  had 
eventually  become  the  university's  Reader  in  Japanese.  The  dust  with 
which  the  youthful  explorer  found  these  books  covered  told  him  that  he 
was  the  first  member  of  his  university  ever  to  have  taken  any  interest  in 
them;  but  this  hitherto  neglected  batch  of  books  now  had  a  decisive 
effect  on  one  student's  mental  life.  From  that  moment  onwards,  Jones 
persistently  pursued  Far  Eastern  studies  as  a  personal  interest  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  academic  work.  He  continued  this  pursuit  as  a  lecturer 
in  history,  first  at  Dalhousie  and  King's  University  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  then  at  Harvard.  After  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  he  made  his  way  to  China  and  spent  nearly  two  years  there 
—from  the  autumn  of  a.d.  1935  to  the  summer  of  a.d.  1937— partly 
studying  Chinese  at  the  College  of  Chinese  Studies  in  Peking  and  partly 
travelling  about  the  country;  and,  though  China  was  in  turmoil  at  the 
time,  he  managed  to  make  his  way  far  and  wide  into  the  interior.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1937  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Far  Eastern  department 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  in  London,  and  eventually 
returned  from  there  to  his  alma  mater  at  Bristol.  The  present  writer,  who, 
by  a.d.  1952,  had  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  and  of  working  with, 
this  devoted  student  of  Far  Eastern  history  for  more  than  fourteen  years, 
had  never  seen  a  sign  that  his  friend's  curiosity  was  abating.  Throughout 
he  had  continued  to  show  the  same  steadily  burning  zeal  to  widen  and 
deepen  his  knowledge  and  understanding  of  his  beloved  subject. 

An  experience  that  had  meant  so  much  to  F.  C.  Jones,  H.  W.  Bailey, 
and  Heinrich  Schliemann  had  also  come  the  way  of  the  present  writer.* 
He  will  never  forget  a  memorable  morning  in  one  of  the  early  months  of 
the  year  a.d.  1898  when  a  row  of  four  books  in  a  uniform  binding  made 
its  first  appearance2  on  a  bookshelf  in  the  dining-room  of  his  parents' 
house  in  London,  No.  12  Upper  Westbourne  Terrace.  The  series  was 
Fisher  Unwin's  The  Story  of  the  Nations,  and  the  subjects  of  the  four 
volumes  were  Ancient  Egypt;  Assyria;  Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia',  and 
The  Saracens?  The  writer,  who  on  that  day  was  either  approaching  the 
end  of  his  ninth  year  or  just  entering  on  his  tenth,  had  awoken  to  con- 
sciousness in  the  most  favourable  human  environment  imaginable  for 
the  making  of  an  historian,  since,  in  his  Mother,  he  had  had  an  historian 
to  bring  him  up.  In  a.d.  1898  he  could  already  remember  his  Mother  s 
having  written  True  Stories  from  Scottish  History*  and  could  recall  the 

1  In  the  present  Part  of  this  Study  the  writer  has  drawn ,  among  other -sources, 
upon  his  personal  experience— not,  of  course,  m  any  delusory  belief  that  this  is >  Particu- 
larly interesting  or  important  in  virtue  of  being  his  own  but  because  in  Teen 
the  case,  it  is  the  only  first-hand  information  about  the  subject  of  this  Part  that  has  been 
at  hi^sposal.^  .matel   fixed  by  the  fact  that  the  books  had  been  given  to  the 

writer's  Mother,  because  she  was  an  historian,  when  her  mother-m-la w  s  Phonal 
possessions  were  being  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  family,  for  the  date  ot 
the  writer's  grandmother's  death  was  the  19th  December  1 897- 

?  For  the  authorship  and  dates  of  publication  of  these  four  volumes,  see  the  acknow- 
ledgements in  the  present  volume,  on  p.  219.  rVJffii*  Fnrrpn 

4  Toynbee,  Edith:  True  Stories  from  Scottish  History  (London  ND.,  Griffith  Farren 
Browne).  There  is  no  imprint  of  the  date;  but,  in  the  copy  which  the  writer  took  dojn 
just  now  from  the  bookcase,  given  him  by  his  Mother,  which  stands  behind  hi ^^oulder 
in  his  study  at  No.  45  Pembroke  Square,  London,  the  book  is  dated  by  the >  inscription  m 
Ss  Mother^  handwriting:  'Arnold  Joseph  Toynbee,  October  1896,  with  Mother  s  love  . 
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excitement  of  seeing  the  proofs  of  the  illustrations  arrive  and  of  finally 
holding  the  first  bound  copy  in  his  hands.  His  Mother  had  written  the 
book  in  order  to  pay  for  keeping  his  nurse  till  he  was  five  years  old  in- 
stead of  four;  and,  though,  when  the  additional  year  ran  out,  he  had 
been  desolated  to  see  his  nurse  leave,  he  had  quickly  been  reconciled  to 
the  change  by  the  intimate  companionship  that  his  Mother  had  given 
him  during  the  years  that  had  followed.  Night  by  night,  while  she  was 
putting  him  to  bed,  she  had  told  him,  in  brief  instalments,  the  history  of 
Britain  from  Caesar's  landing  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  child 
had  been  readily  receptive  to  this  gracious  impact  of  the  parochial  history 
of  the  Western  country  in  which  he  had  happened  to  be  born.  Yet  that 
morning  in  a.d.  1898  on  which  those  mighty  suns  the  Egyptiac,  Baby- 
Ionic,  and  Syriac  civilizations  swam  into  his  ken  in  all  their  overwhelm- 
ing grandeur  was  the  decisive  moment  -in  the  intellectual  experience  of 
this  young  watcher  of  the  skies  of  History ;  for  the  advent  of  these 
hitherto  unknown  heavenly  bodies  shook  him  out  of  the  Yin-state  of 
receptivity  into  a  Yang-movement  of  curiosity  which,  happily  for  him, 
was  still  a  flowing  tide  on  the  15th  September,  1952,  more  than  fifty-four 
years  later. 

Omnes 

Restinxit  Stellas,  exortus  ut  aetherius  sol.1 

The  epiphany  of  those  civilizations  of  the  first  and  the  second  generation 
took  the  light  out  of  such  commonplace  planets  as  the  parochial  his- 
tories of  ephemeral  nations  spawned  in  a  parvenu  Western  World.  The 
shallow  landlocked  waters  of  Lake  Tenochtitlan  could  no  longer  satisfy 
the  soul  of  a  seeker  after  new  worlds  when  once  he  had  stared  at  the 
Pacific. 

The  child  flung  himself  upon  the  Ocean,2  and  from  that  time  onwards 
its  expanse  continued  to  open  out  in  front  of  him  faster  than  his  ship's 
prow  could  cleave  the  ever  widening  waters.  His  inquiries  whether 
Mexico  was  part  of  the  United  States  and  whether  the  Persians  were 
Muhammadans  were  referred  by  his  Mother  to  his  Father.  At  school  his 
awakened  curiosity  led  him  to  relive  Herodotus's  experience  of  breaking 
his  way  into  the  new  world  of  the  Achaemenian  Empire,  and  to  explore 
two  marooned  enclaves  of  Christendom,  Georgia  and  Abyssinia.  At 
the  university  it  led  him  to  break  into  the  new  world  of  the  Far  East, 
via  the  Great  Eurasian  Steppe,  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fellow  Franks 
John  of  Piano  Carpini,  William  of  Rubruck,  Marco  Polo  of  Venice,  and 
their  living  successors  Sven  Hedin  the  Swede  and  Aurel  Stein  the  Hun- 
garian,3 and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  career  of  the  renegade  Ottoman 

1  Lucretius:  De  Rerum  Naturd,  Book  III,  11.  1043-4. 

2  In  a.d.  1952  the  writer's  earliest  surviving  memory  was  a  recollection  of  having 
taken  and  carried  out,  at  the  age  of  two,  on  the  beach  at  Abersoch  in  Wales,  a  decision  to 
run  into  the  sea  in  order  to  find  out  what  would  happen.  What  did  happen  was  that  his 
nurse  ran  in  after  him,  pulled  him  out,  and,  in  the  act,  sprained  her  ankle.  There  was  no 
benevolently  officious  nurse  to  pull  him  back  from  the  intellectual  plunge  that  he  made, 
six  years  after  that,  into  the  ocean  of  History. 

3  The  writer  could  still  recapture  the  excitement  to  which  he  had  been  moved  at 
the  time  by  a  lantern-lecture  that  Sir  Aurel  Stein  had  given  at  Oxford,  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Examination  Schools,  at  some  date  while  the  writer  was  an  undergraduate  (studia 
exercebat  a.d.  1907-11).  The  panoramas  of  huge  snow-covered  mountain  ranges  would 
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qui,  Scanderbeg.  As  soon  as  he  was  quit  of  his  final  examinations,  it  led 
him  to  spend  a  year  surveying  the  theatre  of  Hellenic  history  on  foot,  as 
a  student  of  the  British  archaeological  schools  at  Rome  and  Athens,  and 
to  make  the  discovery  of  a  living  Ottoman  World  which  eventually 
found  him  a  place  in  the  Turkish  section  of  the  Foreign  Office  division 
of  the  British  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  in  a.d.  1919. 
Between  the  First  and  the  Second  World  War  it  led  him  to  widen  his 
range  by  taking  into  his  cognizance  the  general  course  of  current  inter- 
national affairs,  and  to  add  a  new  dimension  to  this  mental  universe  by 
transhipping,  with  C.  G.  Jung  as  his  navigator-psychopompus,  from 
a  surface-craft  to  a  submarine  in  order  to  sound  the  Psyche's  subcon- 
scious abyss.  After  the  Second  World  War  the  same  still  irresistibly 
beckoning  curiosity  led  him  into  making  an  excursion  on  the  economic 
plane  into  a  science  of  business  cycles  which  promised  to  throw  light  on 
the  larger  and  more  momentous  subject  of  the  relation  between  Law 
and  Freedom  in  History;  and  on  the  15th  September,  1952,  when  he 
was  midway  through  his  sixty-fourth  year,  the  peremptorily  rising  note 
in  the  roar  of  Time's  winged  chariot's1  accelerating  engine  was  urging 
him  to  press  forward,  as  yovv  xAwpdv,2  into  new  worlds  which  this  curio- 
sity had  marked  down  long  since  for  future  conquest. 

At  that  age  he  was  being  spurred  on  by  the  example  of  the  historian- 
banker-statesman  George  Grote  {vivebat  a.d.  1 794-1 871),  who,  more 
than  two  years  before  he  had  returned  to  the  printer,  on  the  23  rd  Decem- 
ber, 1855, 3  the  last  corrected  proof-sheets  of  the  twelfth  and  concluding 
volume  of  his  history  of  Greece,  had  begun  to  knap  off  two  sister  works 
on  the  philosophies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.4  The  work  on  Plato  had 
straightway  been  written  and  published  in  three  volumes;5  and,  'no 
sooner  had  the  Plato  been  completed,  and  the  printing  begun,6  than  the 
author  "set  the  loom"  afresh  for  his  Aristotle — scarcely  permitting  him- 
self breath'  before  applying  himself  'to  the  preparation  of  the  third  part 
of  what  he  used  to  call  "my  trilogy."'7  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  dili- 
gence of  Grote's  response  to  the  challenge  of  Time's  hurrying  chariot's 
clatter,  Death  had  overtaken  him  with  his  Aristotle  still  incomplete. 

In  taking  to  heart  this  example  set  by  George  Grote,  the  present 
writer  was  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Lord  Bryce  {vivebat  a.d.  1838- 
1922),  who,  whenever  he  was  writing  a  book,  used  to  have  on  his  agenda 
not  only  the  next  book  but  also  a  perpetual  next  book  but  one.  This  per- 
manent lure  on  the  intellectual  athlete's  literary  horizon  was  a  projected 

flash  up  in  his  visual  memory,  and  he  could  recall  how,  when  the  lecturer  had  men- 
tioned, in  passing,  that  he  had  lost  some  toes  there  through  frost-bite,  the  eager  listener 
had  recognized  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  discoverer  who  was  indeed  in  earnest 
about  his  intellectual  mission. 

1  Marvell,  Andrew:  To  His  Coy  Mistress,  1.  22. 

2  Theocritus :  Kvviokcls  "Epws,  1.  7°- 

3  See  Grote,  Harriet:  The  Personal  Life  of  George  Grote  (London  1873,  John  Murray), 

P'  "see  Grote,  George:  A  History  of  Greece,  vol.  xi  (London  1853,  John  Murray),  pre- 
face dated  the  15th  April,  1853,  pp.  iii-iv. 

5  London  1865,  John  Murray.  On  the  23rd  April,  1951,  the  present  writer  took  down 
from  the  shelf  in  the  Athenaeum  Club  in  London  the  set  of  these  volumes  that  had  been 
given  to  the  Club  by  their  author,  with  an  inscription  in  vol.  i  in  George  Grote's  hand- 
writing. 6  In  September  1864. 

7  Grote,  Harriet,  op.  cit.,  p.  277. 
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work  on  the  lives  and  time  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Justinian  I  and  his 
consort  Theodora ;  and,  though  this  most  lovingly  cherished  of  all  the 
historian-jurist-statesman's  literary  projects  eventually  had  the  same 
fate  as  the  historian-banker-statesman's  work  on  Aristotle,  this  ever 
receding  and  never  captured  intellectual  quarry  performed  for  Bryce  the 
invaluable  service  that  'the  electric  hare'  performs  for  the  greyhound  on 
the  racing  track.  It  kept  the  runner's  energies  at  full  stretch;  and  his 
never  flagging  eagerness  to  catch  his  Justinian  was,  no  doubt,  not  the 
least  potent  of  the  stimuli  that  prompted  him  to  achieve  the  heroic  feat  of 
producing  his  Modern  Democracies  (conscriptum  A.D.  1918-21)1  after  he 
had  turned  eighty. 

1  The  present  writer  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  personally  acquainted  with 
Lord  Bryce  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  when  the  writer,  as  a  young  man,  had  been  com- 
missioned to  compile,  under  Lord  Bryce's  direction,  a  blue  book  on  The  Treatment  of  the 
Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  published  as  Miscellaneous  No.  31  (19 16)  [Cmd. 
8325]  (London  1916,  H.M.  Stationery  Office);  and,  thanks  to  the  friendliness  which 
Lord  and  Lady  Bryce  never  ceased  to  show  to  people  of  younger  generations,  he  had  had 
the  happiness  thereafter  of  continuing  to  see  something  of  the  historian  during  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life. 

At  this  age,  Bryce  still  displayed  an  astonishing  youthfulness  which  showed  itself  physi- 
cally in  his  persistence  in  the  habit  of  running  upstairs  two  stairs  at  each  step.  This 
apparently  inexhaustible  fount  of  physical  energy  was  replenished  (so  it  seemed  to  the 
writer)  from  spiritual  sources,  and  one  of  these  was  an  unfailing  curiosity.  r^paoKoj  8'  cuei 
7ToX\a  SiSaa/co/zevo?  (Solon,  fragment  17,  in  Bergkh-Hiller-Crusius's  edition).  At  a 
time  when  Bryce  was  clearing  his  decks  from  war- work  in  order  to  go  into  action  on 
Modern  Democracies,  the  writer  happened  to  mention  in  conversation  with  him  that  he 
knew  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  who  at  that  time  was  active  in  expounding  the  idea  of  Guild 
Socialism.  Lord  Bryce  instantly  began  to  ask  the  writer  whether  he  could  direct  him  to 
any  literature  that  had  been  published  on  the  subject,  as  he  had  already  made  a  mental 
note  that  he  must  not  fail  to  take  account  of  Guild  Socialism  in  his  own  forthcoming 
work.  This  was  evidence  indeed  of  Bryce's  freshness  of  mind  at  the  age  of  eighty.  When, 
at  this  age,  he  was  girding  himself  for  the  huge  task  of  writing  a  comprehensive  work  on 
the  political  phenomena  of  the  Modern  Western  World,  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
feel,  not  exhilaration,  but  repugnance,  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  take  account  of  yet 
another  mushroom  ideology;  and  an  intellectual  inhibition  might  well  have  been  rein- 
forced by  a  political  prejudice,  considering  that  Bryce  himself  was,  not  a  socialist,  but  a 
life-long  liberal.  Yet  his  vaulting  curiosity  cleared  both  these  psychic  fences  at  one 
bound.  On  the  23rd  April,  1951,  the  present  writer's  own  curiosity  moved  him  to  take 
Bryce's  Modern  Democracies  (London  1921,  Macmillan,  2  vols.)  down  from  the  shelf  in  a 
library  to  look  up  'Guild  Socialism'  in  the  index.  Sure  enough,  it  is  described  in  vol. 
ii,  on  p.  645. 

The  writer  never  ceased  to  be  struck  by  the  contrast,  in  their  respective  responses  to 
the  challenge  of  chronological  age,  between  Lord  Bryce  and  another  historian,  James 
Leigh  Strachan-Davidson,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  who  was  Bryce's  junior  by  five  years 
(yivebat  a.d.  1843-1916).  In  a.d.  1913-15,  at  meetings  on  academic  business  in  the 
Master's  study,  the  writer,  scanning  the  books  on  his  shelves,  discovered,  to  his  surprise 
and  concern,  that  there  had  been  hardly  any  fresh  acquisitions  since  the  early  eighteen- 
eighties — hardly  any,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  historian  had  passed  his  fortieth  year  (see 
Mackail,  J.  W. :  James  Leigh  Strachan-Davidson  (Oxford  1925,  Clarendon  Press),  p.  53). 
Down  to  about  that  date  the  principal  English,  American,  French,  and  German  publica- 
tions in  the  fields  of  Hellenic  history,  Hellenic  and  Western  philosophy,  Western 
political  economy,  and  contemporary  Western  belles  lettres  were  well  represented,  but, 
after  that,  the  flow  of  new  acquisitions  had  suddenly  ceased,  and  this  could  only  mean 
that,  in  his  early  forties,  the  fire  of  this  scholar's  curiosity  had  gone  out.  The  writer  could 
never  discover  any  outward  event  in  this  period  of  Strachan-Davidson's  life  that  would 
account  for  this  intellectual  mishap,  but  a  clue  to  the  whole  of  the  Master's  intellectual 
history  had  come  into  his  hands  on  the  22nd  October,  191 3 ;  for  that  day  had  been  the 
Master's  seventieth  birthdav ;  the  fellows  of  the  College  had  given  a  dinner  in  the  Master's 
honour  that  evening ;  and  the  keypoint  in  the  speech  in  which  the  Senior  Fellow  had  pro- 
posed his  health  had  been  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Master  had  never  been  away  from 
the  College  for  as  long  as  twelve  months  running  at  any  time  since  his  first  arrival  there  as 
an  undergraduate  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  As  the  writer  listened,  he  was  struck  with  dis- 
may;  for  he  himself,  being  at  that  time  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  had  just  returned  to  the 
College  after  a  sixteen  months'  absence  and  had  been  inducted  as  a  fellow  on  terms  which 
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Encouraged  and  admonished  by  the  examples  of  Bryce  and  Grote,  the 
present  writer  took  his  arrival  in  December  1950  at  the  threshold  of 
the  twelfth  part  out  of  the  planned  thirteen  parts  of  this  Study  as  a 
signal  for  him  to  cast  his  mind  forward,  in  anticipation  of  the  now  im- 
minent date  at  which  this  current  work  would  be  over,  to  plan  the  writ- 
ing of  a  Religio  Historici  and  the  completion  of  a  history  of  the  Hellenic 
World — begun  in  a.d.  1914  on  an  invitation  from  the  editors  of  The 
Home  University  Library — of  which  he  had  written  the  first  forty-two 
sheets1  when  his  progress  had  been  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War. 

In  a.d.  1952  the  present  writer's  curiosity  was  also  agog  to  finish 
learning  the  Arabic  and  Ottoman  Turkish  languages  and  to  begin 
learning  Classical  New  Persian.  He  had  found  himself  compelled  to  sus- 
pend work  on  acquiring  these  three  languages  when,  after  having  started 
in  a.d.  1924  to  produce  an  annual  Survey  of  International  Affairs  under 
the  auspices  of  Chatham  House,  he  had  started  in  a.d.  1927  to  make 
systematic  notes  for  the  present  Study,  which  he  began  to  write,  pari 
passu  with  the  Survey,  in  a.d.  1930.  Ever  since  the  time,  towards  the 
close  of  his  five  years  at  Winchester  (a.d.  1902-7),  when  he  had  gained 
a  sufficient  mastery  over  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  make  him  at 
home  in  the  Hellenic  classics,  it  had  been  his  ambition  to  make  himself 
equally  at  home  in  the  Islamic  classics,  and  he  had  taken  the  first  step 
towards  this  end  between  a.d.  191 5  and  a.d.  1924  at  the  London  School 
of  Oriental  Studies— starting  to  learn  there  the  rudiments  of  Turkish 
during  the  First  World  War  from  'All  Riza  Bey,2  and  the  rudiments  of 

were  tantamount  to  a  life  tenure  so  long  as  he  did  not  marry,  go  bankrupt,  or  commit 
any  other  immoral  act.  That  night  he  dreamed  that  the  corresponding  toast  was  being 
proposed  in  his  own  honour  as  a  veteran  fellow  of  the  College  on  the  14th  April,  1959, 
after  another  forty-five  years,  five  months,  and  twenty-three  days  had  passed  as  swiftly 
as  he  knew  that  they  would  pass  for  him  if  he  were  to  adopt  the  Master's  regimen.  Next 
morning  he  woke  up  firmly  resolved  not  to  allow  this  doom  to  overtake  him. 

1  As  he  wrote  these  words,  he  took  these  sheets  out  of  a  drawer  in  a  bookcase,  given 
him  by  his  Mother,  in  his  study  at  No.  45  Pembroke  Square,  Kensington,  London. 

2  The  experience  that  had  brought  the  writer  to  the  point  of  starting  his  long  since  pro- 
jected attack  on  the  Turkish  language  at  this  date  had  been  his  horror  at  the  events  which 
he  had  been  recording  in  the  blue  book  on  The  Treatment  of  the  Armenians  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire  that  he  had  been  compiling  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Bryce.  How  had 
any  human  beings  come  to  perpetrate  those  inhuman  acts  ?  The  'Osmanlis,  being  human, 
must  be  men  of  like  passions  with  his  and  his  fellow-countrymen's  English  selves.  What 
was  the  explanation  of  this  appalling  mystery?  The  first  step  towards  arriving  at  it 
would  be  to  understand  the  Turks,  and  the  key  to  that  would  be  to  learn  the  Turkish 
language.  .  . 

When  the  writer  enrolled  at  the  London  School  of  Oriental  Languages  in  a.d.  19 id  in 
order  to  begin  learning  Turkish,  the  lecturer  in  Turkish,  'All  Riza  Bey,  demurred  to 
being  asked  to  take  as  a  pupil  a  man  who,  as  he  saw  it,  had  just  shown  himself,  in  a  pub- 
lished work,  to  be  an  enemy  of  'All  Riza  Bey's  country.  When  he  submitted  this  objec- 
tion to  the  Director  of  the  School,  Sir  Denison  Ross,  the  Director  pointed  out  to  him 
that,  if  his  patriotism  was  founded — as  it  was — on  a  sincere  belief  m  the  sterling  qualities 
of  the  Turkish  national  character,  he  was  now  being  presented  with  an  opportunity— 
which,  as  a  patriot,  he  ought  not  to  let  slip — of  making  an  English  convert.  The  Turkish 
lecturer  was  convinced  by  the  Director's  shrewd  argument,  and  happily  he  did  not 
afterwards  have  to  regret  that  he  had  taken  Sir  Denison  Ross's  advice;  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Turkish  language — rudimentary  though  it  still  was — which  the  writer  had 
acquired  from  'All  Riza  Bey  by  a.d.  1920  enabled  the  writer  in  a.d.  1921  to  make  an 
exposure  of  the  treatment  of  the  Turks  in  that  year  in  the  Ottoman  territories  then  under 
Greek  military  occupation. 

By  that  time  the  writer  had  made  an  empirical  discovery  of  the  truth  that  Human 
Nature  is  nowhere  and  never  proof — not  even  in  the  communities  that  have  travelled  the 
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Arabic  after  the  Peace  Conference  of  a.d.  19 19  from  Professor  Sir 
Thomas  Arnold  and  Professor  H.  A.  R.  Gibb.  By  a.d.  1952  a  craving 
that  had  been  dammed  back  since  a.d.  1924  had  accumulated  a  powerful 
pressure  of  urgency.  The  writer  was  stung  by  shame  whenever  he  recol- 
lected that  his  hero  Heinrich  Schliemann  had  taught  himself  no  less  than 
thirteen  languages  during  the  twenty-seven  years  (a.d.  1836-63)  that  he 
had  had  to  spend  on  making  his  fortune ;  but  he  could  then  recruit  his 
courage  by  recalling  that  his  heroine  Jane  Ellen  Harrison  had  taught  her- 
self both  Persian  and  Russian  after  she  had  passed  her  sixty-fifth  year ; 
for  this  example  carried  with  it  the  admonition  'Go  and  do  thou  like- 
wise'.1 

In  a.d.  1952  the  writer's  curiosity  was  also  still  being  stimulated 
through  still  being  tormented  by  longings  to  make  his  pilgrimage  to 
historic  points  on  the  face  of  the  Oikoumene  on  which  he  had  never  yet 
set  eyes  or  which  had  once  tantalized  him  with  a  Pisgah  sight.  He  had 
seen  Assisi  from  Spello  on  the  30th  October,  191 1,  without  ever  having 
succeeded  in  reaching  Assisi  at  any  time  during  the  next  forty  years. 
He  had  been  shunted  in  and  out  of  Venice  on  the  Orient  Express  three 
times  without  ever  having  come  nearer  to  Saint  Mark's  than  into  the 
presence  of  the  pair  of  Roman  emperors  in  porphyry  who  stood  clasped 
in  a  mutual  embrace  outside  a  door  that  was  barred  and  bolted  at  5.30 
a.m.  He  had  twice  passed  Qaraman  by  train  without  having  had  time, 
either  on  the  31st  August,  1929,  or  on  the  13th  November,  1948,  to 
break  his  journey  in  order  to  view  the  interior  of  those  romantic  city- 
walls  and  press  on,  beyond,  across  Cilicia  Tracheia  to  Selefkeh.  On  the 
14th  September,  1929,  he  had  gazed  longingly  up  the  River  Karun  into 
Persia  while  his  ship  bore  him  on  inexorably,  past  the  confluence  of  the 
Karun  with  the  Shatt-al-'  Arab,  en  route  from  Basrah  to  Karachi.  On  the 
Great  Wall  of  China,  at  the  Nankow  Pass,  he  had  had  to  turn  back  with- 
out being  able  to  pursue  the  Wall  on  its  snakelike  westward  course  towards 
a  terminus  thirteen  hundred  miles  and  more  away.  And  he  had  never  yet 
come  near  to  setting  eyes  on  Trier,  Ravenna,  Monte  Vulture,2  Yannina, 
Rhodes,  Diyarbeklr,  Qars,  Ani,  Van,  Ispahan,  Yazdikhwast,  Persepolis, 
Shiraz,  Khotan,  Turfan,  the  Najd,  the  Yaman,  Abyssinia,  Qayrawan, 
the  High  Atlas,  Cholula,  Mayaland,3  Easter  Island,  or  the  hyper-cyclo- 
pean  masonry  of  the  Andean  highlands. 

Whenever  the  writer  was  racked  by  this  unfulfilled  Herodotean 

farthest  along  the  road  towards  Civilization — against  the  temptation  to  commit  in- 
human atrocities.  There  will  always  and  everywhere  be  a  point  at  which  the  mounting 
pressure  of  this  temptation  will  burst  the  precarious  dam  within  which  social  habit  im- 
prisons the  floodwaters  of  Original  Sin.  An  education  in  the  psychology  of  atrocities 
which  the  writer  began  as  an  eye-witness  on  the  Qaramursal  Peninsula  in  the  Sea  of 
Marmara  in  a.d.  1921  was  completed  when  he  came  back  to  England  to  hear  of  what  the 
English  'Black  and  Tans'  had  been  doing  meanwhile  in  Ireland. 

By  this  time,  'All  Riza  Bey  and  the  writer  had  become  fast  friends ;  but  it  was  not  till 
long  afterwards  that  the  writer  was  told  about  'All  Riza  Bey's  conversation  with  Sir 
Denison  Ross  in  a.d.  1916.  1  Luke  x.  37. 

2  Climbed  on  the  7th  October,  1953,  while  this  page  was  in  the  press. 

3  Thanks  to  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  travelling  with  an  eye  to 
producing  a  revised  edition  of  the  present  work,  the  writer  and  his  wife  had  now 
visited  Cholula  on  the  20th  April,  1953,  and  Palenque,  Chichen  Itza,  Uxmal,  and 
Kabah  between  the  7th  and  the  14th  May  of  the  same  year,  and  were  planning  to  visit 
the  Andean  World  in  the  autumn  of  A.D.  1956. 
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ambition  to  complete  his  oecumenical  pilgrimage,  he  used  to  revive  his 
drooping  hopes  by  recalling  an  anecdote  which  he  had  once  heard  from 
the  mouth  of  that  triumphantly  world-wide  traveller  Lord  Bryce.  After 
having  explored  half  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  the  course  of  a  long  life, 
Lord  Bryce  had  felt  one  day  a  slight  misgiving  lest  his  advance  in  chrono- 
logical age  might  hinder  him  from  carrying  out  the  rest  of  his  peregrina- 
tional  agenda ;  so  he  had  decided,  in  consultation  with  Lady  Bryce,  that 
they  would  choose  for  the  field  of  their  next  journey  some  region  that 
would  serve  to  test  their  physical  stamina.  Their  choice  had  fallen  upon 
Siberia;  and,  when  they  had  ascertained  that  they  could  stand  this 
physical  ordeal  without  feeling  any  strain,  they  had  been  able  to  put 
their  anxiety  behind  them  and  to  proceed  with  their  exploration  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Inhabited  World.1  Lord  Bryce's  example  became  the 
more  encouraging  to  the  writer  the  nearer  he  approached  to  the  end  of 
A  Study  of  History ;  and,  midway  through  his  sixty-fourth  year,  he  was 
thanking  God  that  a  curiosity  which  had  set  sail  fifty-four  years  ago  had, 
so  far,  never  found  itself  becalmed.  Rather  than  be  condemned  to  the 
Ancient  Mariner's  life-in-death,  he  would  pray  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
divine  wind  of  curiosity's  unflagging  inspiration  at  the  risk  of  meeting 
Kon-TikVs  end  among  deadly  breakers  on  a  Raroia  Reef2  at  the  Ocean  of 
History's  unimaginable  limit. 

(Ill)  THE  WILL-O'-THE-WISP  OF  OMNISCIENCE 

Without  the  inspiration  of  curiosity,  no  one  can  be  an  historian,  since, 
without  it,  no  one  can  break  out  of  a  Yin-state  of  infantine  receptivity  by 
setting  the  mind  on  the  move  and  taking  bearings  in  the  Universe.  No 
one  can  either  become  an  historian  till  he  has  acquired  curiosity  or  re- 
main an  historian  if  ever  he  loses  it.  Yet  an  inspiration  which  is  indis- 
pensable is  at  the  same  time  insufficient;  for  curiosity  is  a  faculty  which 
is  valuable  only  as  a  driving  force  for  generating  higher  activities.  If  it  is 
allowed  to  spin  round  in  a  vacuum,  turning  nothing  but  its  own  wheels, 
it  stultifies  itself  and  also  sterilizes  the  soul  in  which  it  has  thus  been 
allowed  to  run  amok.  Curiosity  by  itself  is  of  no  more  avail  than  is 
receptivity  by  itself  for  bringing  a  budding  mind  to  flower.  The  mind 
that  is  to  blossom  into  an  historian's  mind  must  rise  to  a  higher  flight ; 
and,  if  it  allows  its  curiosity  to  set  its  spiritual  ceiling  for  it,  it  will  be 
guilty  of  a  grave  moral  error  that  will  prove  also  to  have  been  a  serious 

1  Looking  up  this  episode,  on  the  23rd  April,  1951,  in  H.  A.  L.  Fisher's  James  Bryce 
(London  1927,  Macmillan,  2  vols.),  the  writer  found  it  duly  recorded  there  in  vol.  u,  on 
pp.  104-6.  On  his  retirement  in  a.d.  1913,  when  he  had  turned  seventy-five,  from  being 
British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Lord  Bryce  seized  the  opportunity  of  returning 
home  to  England  via  the  Pacific,  Japan,  Manchuria,  and  Siberia;  and,  travelling  via  the 
Transsiberian  Railway,  he  was  unwilling  to  let  slip  the  further  opportunity  of  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  as  these  lay  not  more  than  a  mere  four  hundred  miles 
or  so  off  his  course.  Accordingly  the  Bryces  detrained  from  the  Transsiberian  Express 
at  Taiga,  embarked  on  a  river-boat  at  Tomsk,  and  proceeded  by  water  down  the  1  om 
and  up  the  Tobol  via  Novonikolayevsk  (afterwards  renamed  Novosibirsk)  and  Barnaul 
to  Biisk.  Transferring  here  from  boat  to  tarantas,  they  then  experienced  eight  ot  the 
hardest  days  of  travelling  we  have  ever  gone  through'.  Their  reward  was  a  sight  otthe 
Altai  Range  from  the  summit  of  the  Semenski  Pass  on  the  22nd  August,  19 13.  1  he 
'round-trip'  had  mounted  up  to  some  1,200  miles  before  they  re-entrained  for  Moscow 

2  Read  Thor  Heyerdahl:  Kon-Tiki,  Across  the  Pacific  by  Raft  (Chicago  1950,  Rand 
McNally). 
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intellectual  mistake ;  for,  if  curiosity  is  a  Pegasus  from  which  the  historian 
must  never  dismount,  this  winged  steed  is  also  one  which  he  must  never 
allow  himself  to  ride  without  a  curb. 

The  scholar  who  permits  his  curiosity  to  run  away  with  him  is  court- 
ing the  danger  of  condemning  his  creativity  to  be  blighted ;  and  this  was 
a  danger  to  which  Western  scholars  were  peculiarly  exposed  by  a  Western 
educational  tradition  in  which  the  goal  of  education  that  was  set  before 
the  pupil's  eyes  by  his  masters  was,  not  adult  active  life,  but  an  examina- 
tion. This  institution,  which  had  worked  such  havoc  with  Western 
intellects  during  the  last  eight  centuries  of  Western  history,  had  pre- 
sumably been  introduced  by  the  Early  Medieval  fathers  of  the  Western 
universities  into  the  educational  field  from  the  theological ;  for  the  myth  of 
a  Last  Judgement  had  been  part  of  the  Christian  Church's  heritage  from 
the  Osirian  Church  through  the  Zoroastrian,1  and,  while  the  Egyptiac 
fathers  of  the  worship  of  Osiris  had  conceived  of  the  Last  Judgement  as 
an  ethical  test  symbolized  in  a  weighing  of  the  departed  soul's  good  and 
bad  deeds  against  one  another  in  the  scales  of  Osiris'  balances,  a  Chris- 
tian Church  which  had  taken  on  board  a  top-heavy  freight  of  Hellenic 
philosophy2  had  overlaid  an  Osirian  ethical  questionnaire  in  which  the 
query  was  'Good  or  bad  ?'  with  an  Aristotelian  intellectual  questionnaire 
in  which  the  query  was  'True  or  false  ?' 

When  this  abomination  of  intellectualism,  standing  in  the  place  where 
it  ought  not,3  had  thus  been  given  dominion  over  Western  secular 
education  as  well  as  over  Western  Christian  theology,  the  anxiety  not  to 
be  found  wrong  by  a  human  examiner  on  matters  of  mundane  fact  had 
come  to  weigh  as  heavily  on  the  souls  of  apprentices  in  Western  schools 
of  higher  education  as  if  the  penalty  for  being  caught  out  in  an  intellec- 
tual mistake  had  been,  not  the  mere  refusal  of  a  degree  which  was  the 
severest  censure  that  a  university  could  inflict  in  reality,  but  the  awful 
condemnation  to  eternal  torment  in  Hell  which,  in  Medieval  and  Early 
Modern  Western  Christian  belief,  was  the  inexorable  retribution  for  the 
holding  of  unorthodox  tenets  in  the  sphere  of  theology. 

In  Western  educational  circles  a  fear  of  intellectual  damnation  that 
had  thus  originally  been  inspired  by  an  analogy  taken  from  current 
religious  ideas  had  survived  when,  in  a  Late  Modern  chapter  of  Western 
history,  the  belief  that  eternal  damnation  after  death  was  the  penalty 
for  theological  error  had  gradually  ceased  to  haunt  Western  minds 
and  oppress  Western  spirits.  As,  in  the  course  of  this  age,  the  quantity 
of  mundane  information  at  the  disposal  of  Western  examiners  for  use 
as  ammunition  in  their  intellectual  warfare  with  Western  examinees 
came  to  increase  by  geometrical  progression,  Western  educational 
examinations  came  to  be  the  nightmare  that  Western  theological 
inquisitions  had  once  been;  and  the  worst  of  their  effects  was  the 
posthumous  one ;  for  even  an  alumnus  who  had  passed  with  honours 
all  the  ordeals  that  his  alma  mater  had  known  how  to  inflict  upon 
him  was  apt  to  emerge  from  his  education  haunted  by  an  abiding 
subconscious  fear  of  being  weighed  in  an  imaginary  future  examiner's 


1  See  V.  vi.  34.  2  See  VII.  vii.  465-506. 

3  Dan.  xi.  31  and  xii.  11 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  15;  Mark  xiii.  14;  Luke  xxi.  20. 
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balances  and  found  wanting,1  and  such  victims  of  an  intimidating 
Western  examinational  system  of  education  would  need  the  interven- 
tion of  God's  grace  to  save  them  from  spending  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
not  in  living  and  acting  and  making  practical  use  of  what  they  had 
learned,  but  in  still  anxiously  preparing  for  an  unseen  final  examination 
lying  in  wait  to  confound  their  disembodied  souls  after  they  had  carried 
their  life-long  accumulation  of  learning  with  them  into  the  grave. 

This  pursuit  of  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  omniscience  convicts  its 
addicts  of  a  moral  error  in  two  degrees.  In  ignoring  the  truth  that  the 
only  legitimate  purpose  of  learning  is  to  make  something  of  it,  within 
the  learner's  lifetime,  that  can  become  part  of  Mankind's  common  stock 
of  useful  knowledge,  the  scholar-sinner  betrays  a  lack  of  sociality;  in 
ignoring  the  further  truth — which  is  just  as  true  on  the  intellectual  plane 
of  human  activity  as  on  any  other— that  completeness  and  perfection 
are  unattainable  by  human  souls  in  This  World,  he  betrays  a  lack  of 
humility ;  and  the  second  of  these  two  sins,  which  is  the  graver,  is  also 
the  more  insidious;  for  the  scholar's  intellectual  hybris  masquerades  as 
humility  itself.  A  scholar  is  proving  himself  guilty  of  a  subconscious 
hypocrisy  to  which  he  is  wilfully  shutting  his  mind's  eye  when  he  pleads 
guilty  of  ignorance  and  protests  that  his  conscience  will  not  permit  him 
to  publish,  write,  or  even  say  anything  on  his  subject  until  he  has 
mastered  the  last  jot  and  tittle  of  the  information  available  up  to  date. 
This  profession  of  humility  is  a  camouflage  for  the  three  deadly  sins  of 
Satanic  pride,  undutiful  negligence,  and  culpable  sloth. 

The  professedly  humble-minded  scholar  stands  convicted  of  pride  be- 
cause the  intellectual  standard  which  he  is  confessing  his  failure  to 
attain  so  far  is  the  omniscience  of  Almighty  God  and  not  the  partial  and 
relative  knowledge  which  is  the  most  that  can  actually  be  compassed  in 
human  life  by  any  mind  which,  like  the  scholar's  mind,  is  a  mortal 
human  being's;  and  this  apology  of  his  for  being  a  little  lower  intellec- 
tually than  his  Creator  therefore  betrays  a  mood  that  is  the  antithesis 
of  modesty.  The  scholar-hypocrite  also  stands  convicted  of  negligence, 
because  a  scholar's  proper  study  is  the  modest  but  useful  task  of  produc- 
ing, within  the  brief  span  of  time  that  is  the  inexorable  limit  of  the 
longest  human  life,  some  provisional  addition  to  human  understanding 
which  this  intellectual  worker  bee's  contemporaries  and  successors  can 
use,  criticize,  improve,  and  eventually  discard  in  favour  of  other  slightly 
closer  provisional  approximations  to  an  ineffable  divine  truth.  The  tran- 
sient scholar  of  the  day  would  have  done  his  intellectual  duty  and  have 
won  his  spiritual  crown  if,  in  passing  through  This  World,  he  had  made 
it  his  business,  following  the  example  of  the  first  two  servants  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents,2  to  contribute  one  fresh  thimbleful  of  water  to  the 
great  and  growing  stream  of  collective  human  knowledge.3  ( 

In  hiding  the  talent  entrusted  to  him  in  the  earth,4  or  keeping  it  laid 

i  Dan  v  27  2  Matt.  xxv.  14-30;  Luke  xix.  12-26. 

3  'The  thought  once  worked  out  to  the  point  of  written  record  is  complete,  its  work 
done  It  is  a  fragment,  a  grain,  added  to  the  thought  of  the  Universe  a  grain  of  sand 
added  to  the  eveigrowing^difice  of  God.'-Walter  Leaf,  quoted  by  Charlotte  M.  Leaf 
in  Walter  Leaf  (London  1932,  John  Murray),  p.  167. 

4  Matt.  xxv.  25. 
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up  in  a  napkin,1  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  unprofitable  servant.2  He 
has  left  open  merely  the  question  whether  the  motive  of  his  misde- 
meanour was  disaffection  or  sloth  ;3  and  the  charge  of  slothfulness  is  one 
from  which  he  cannot  clear  himself  by  filing  evidence  to  prove  that  he 
has  sat  at  work  for  six  and  a  half  days  out  of  every  week  and  for  ten  and 
a  half  hours  out  of  every  day ;  for  the  unprofitable  scholar's  dreaded  post- 
mortem examiner  will  not  fail  to  parry  this  plea  by  asking  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  what  kind  of  work  his  has  been ;  and  every  scholar  knows  that 
he  is  under  constant  temptation  to  postpone  or  evade  the  ordeal  of  doing 
creative  work  on  any  plausible  excuse,  because  this  kind  of  intellectual 
work,  which  is  the  only  kind  that  has  any  intrinsic  and  ultimate  value,  is 
also  the  kind  that  exacts  the  most  excruciating  and  most  repugnant  in- 
tellectual travail.  The  inborn  spiritual  frailty  which  tempts  every  human 
being  at  all  times  to  renounce  his  birthright  of  sharing  in  the  bliss  of 
creation  for  the  sake  of  escaping  its  pangs  tempts  the  scholar  at  his  desk 
to  go  on  reading,  so  long  as  he  can  find  any  excuse  for  this,  instead  of 
taking  up  his  pen  to  write,  and  then,  when  that  excuse  fails  him,  to 
write,  not  those  painfully-begotten  winged  words  that  are  required  in 
order  to  convey  one  mind's  thoughts  to  another  mind,  but  a  string  of 
facilely  pedestrian  entries  on  the  cards  of  a  bibliographical  index.  This 
perpetual  human  proneness  to  take  the  easier  option  is  as  natural,  but  also 
as  culpable,  in  the  scholar  as  it  is  in  other  men. 

The  intellectual  mistake  inherent  in  the  pursuit  of  omniscience  is, 
like  the  moral  error,  a  multiple  one ;  and  the  beginning  of  evils  here  is  a 
mistaken  identification  of  innumerability  with  infinity.  It  is  true  that 
human  souls  have  an  inborn  need  to  put  themselves  in  tune  with  the  In- 
finite on  the  intellectual  plane  as  on  every  other ;  but,  on  this  plane,  as  on 
the  rest,  the  only  way  in  which  a  communion  with  the  Creator  is  ever 
attainable  by  the  creature  is,  'like  a  light  caught  from  a  leaping  flame',4 
through  a  personal  encounter.  Omniscience,  as  Faust's  insatiable  mind 
discovered  to  its  discomfiture,  cannot  be  attained  by  adding  item  to 
item,  art  to  art,  and  science  to  science  in  an  infinite  regress. 

Habe  nun,  ach!  Philosophic, 

Juristerei  und  Medizin, 

Und  leider  auch  Theologie! 

Durchaus  studiert,  mit  heissem  Bemiihn. 

Da  steh'  ich  nun,  ich  armer  Tor! 

Und  bin  so  klug  als  wie  zuvor  .  .  . 

Und  sehe  dass  wir  nichts  wissen  konnen! 

Das  will  mir  schier  das  Herz  verbrennen.5 

Faust  has,  in  fact,  as  we  have  noticed  in  an  earlier  context,6  merely 
succeeded  in  imprisoning  himself  in  the  immobility  of  a  Yin-state.  Yet 
in  Goethe's  tragedy  the  hero  is  deemed  to  have  succeeded  in  his  mis- 
guided intellectual  endeavour  at  least  to  the  extent  of  acquiring  all  the 
information  accessible  to  any  scholar  in  his  ephemeral  time  and  transient 
place.  Here,  however,  Goethe  has  allowed  himself  a  poetic  licence ;  for, 

1  Luke  xix.  20.  2  Matt.  xxv.  30.  3  Matt.  xxv.  26. 

4  Plato's  Letters,  No.  7,  341  b-e,  quoted  in  III.  Hi.  245. 

s  Goethe:  Faust,  11.  354-9  and  364-5.  6  jn  u#  376. 
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as  the  present  writer  learnt  at  an  early  age  from  his  Mother,  Dante  had 
been  the  last  man  in  Western  history  who  had  actually  mastered  all  the 
Western  lore  of  his  day;  and  even  the  sixteenth- century  historical  pro- 
totype of  Goethe's  Faustian  projection  of  his  own  eighteenth- century 
self  had  been  born  too  late  to  emulate  Dante's  achievement  in  real  six- 
teenth-century life.1 

Since  Dante's  time,  Western  scholars  had  been  seeking  to  solve  a  sell- 
imposed  insoluble  problem  by  electing  to  'know  more  and  more  about 
less  and  less' ;  but  this  procedure  had  been  merely  more  perverse  than 
a  Goethean  Faust's  without  having  been,  in  truth,  more  practical ;  for, 
as  fast  as  each  Western  scholar  was  reducing  the  diameter  of  his  boring 
in  the  hope  of  being  able  still  to  drill  deep  enough  to  strike  oil,  an  ad- 
vancing Western  science  was  demonstrating  that  infinitesimal  quanta  were 
as  infinitely  complex  as  quanta  of  an  infinite  positive  immensity ;  and,  even 
if  the  pursuit  of  infinitesimals  had  proved  to  be  less  chimerical  than  the 
pursuit  of  infinite  magnitudes,  the  academic  huntsmen  could  have  made 
nothing  of  their  captured  intellectual  quarry;  since,  as  we  ascertained  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  this  Study,2  it  is  impossible  for  human  minds  to 
emulate  an  eternal-instantaneous  divine  comprehension  of  an  infinite - 
infinitesimal  Here-Now  by  piecing  together  scraps  of  information,  pro- 
duced by  a  division  of  intellectual  labour,  in  an  intellectual  assembly 
plant  constructed  on  the  analogy  of  a  post-industrial  Western  factory. 
To  an  historian's  eye  the  last  judgement  on  the  mania  for  encyclopaed- 
ism  of  both  the  microscopic  and  the  telescopic  variety  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  History  herself;  for  this  mistaken  intellectual  ideal  had  been 
apt  to  be  the  last  intellectual  folly  to  be  abandoned  by  a  senile  civilization 
in  extremis  and  the  first  to  be  abandoned  by  an  infantile  civilization3  as 
soon  as  the  time  had  come  for  it  to  put  away  childish  things.4 

The  present  writer— to  illustrate  this  point,  too,  ad  hominem—hzd 
once  gone  through  the  stultifying  experience  of  taking  this  wrong  intel- 
lectual turning.  ...  .  , 
The  writer  had  first  been  made  aware  of  the  choice  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  when,  in  December  1906,  he  had  been  staying  with  a  pair  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars  in  the  persons  of  his  uncle  Paget  Toynbee -{™™oat 
A  D  1855-1932),  the  author  of  A  Dictionary  of  Proper  names  and  Notable 
Matters  in  the  Works  of  Dante*  and  his  aunt  Helen  Toynbee  (vivebat 
A  d  1868-1910),6  the  editor  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters.  At  the  close  of 
an  agreeable  and  stimulating  visit,  in  which  the  boy  had  unselfconsciously 
disclosed  historical  interests  embracing  the  Assyrians,  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade, and  whatnot,  he  was  chilled  by  a  piece  of  parting  advice  which  his 
uncle  gave  him  out  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  'Your  Aunt  Nellie  and  I  , 

1  The  historical  Dr.  Faust  is  believed  to  have  lived  circa  a.d.  1480-1540- 

3  Enc^ciopfedism  was,  as  we  have  noticed  in  X.  ix.  53-57,  a  weakness  of :  the Sink, as 
well  as  the  Hellenic,  Civilization  in  its  last  phase;  and,  like  the  Hellenic  again  the  Simc 
Civ Nation  bequeathed  this  weakness  to  its  successors.  This  herit »ge  o^ttrbv  S 
perhaps  partly  accounts  for  the  subsequent  emergence  of  a  sys  em  of  education  b: ex 
amination  in  the  Far  Eastern  and  in  the  Western  World  alike;  ^^^/^  "[ctims  in 
Eastern  examinees  were  at  least  less  unfortunate  than  their  Western  fel J^-victtrns  in 
being  exempt  from  the  terror  imported  into  an  intellectual  ordeal  by  the  Zoroastro- 

°f  tTrd^!  ■  Nie  Helen  Wrigleyfo°f  Bury,  Lanes. 
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the  Dante  scholar  had  announced,  'have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
have  been  dispersing  your  interests  too  widely,  and  our  advice  to  you  is 
to  make  your  choice  of  some  single  subject  and  to  concentrate  hereafter 
on  that.'  In  a.d.  1952  the  writer  had  a  still  freshly  vivid  recollection  of 
his  own  instantaneous  conviction  that  this  advice  was  bad,  and  of  his 
likewise  instantaneous  decision  not  to  follow  it;  and  his  uncle  subse- 
quently gave  him  reason  in  retrospect  by  amiably  sacrificing  his  own 
pernicious  intellectual  principles  on  the  altar  of  personal  affection  when 
his  wife's  literary  work  was  cut  short  by  her  premature  death.  From  that 
day  onwards,  her  loving  survivor  took  her  Walpole,  as  well  as  his 
Alighieri,  under  his  wing  in  order  to  complete  her  edition  of  the  letters 
as  a  labour  of  love.1  Meanwhile,  his  nephew  was  heading,  in  spite  of  his 
good  resolution  at  the  end  of  the  year  a.d.  1906,  towards  the  intellectual 
blind  alley  from  which  the  Dante  scholar.was  to  be  harshly  extricated  in 
a.d.  1910  by  a  tragic  event  in  his  personal  life. 

During  eleven  years  of  adolescence,  from  the  autumn  of  a.d.  1900  to 
the  summer  of  a.d.  191  i,  the  present  writer  was  continuously  at  the 
stretch  in  the  intellectual  hurdle-race  of  alternately  preparing  for  and 
sitting  for  examinations ;  and  the  cumulative  demoralizing  effect  of  this 
ordeal  slowly  but  surely  undermined  his  resolve  never  to  allow  himself 
to  be  corralled  in  a  specialist's  pound.  As  late  as  his  last  undergraduate 
academic  year  a.d.  1910-1 1,  he  was  still  wholesomely  shocked  to  find  the 
dismal  orthodox  cult  of  specialization  capturing  an  older  contemporary 
of  his,  G.  L.  Cheesman,  who  at  school  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
stimulate  his  junior's  interest  in  the  Late  Roman  Empire  after  having 
noticed  that  the  younger  boy  was  reading  Hodgkin's  Italy  and  Her 
Invaders.2 

With  these  exhilarating  memories  of  the  catholicity  of  his  older 
friend's  intellectual  interests  still  fresh  in  his  mind,  the  writer,  one  day  at 
Oxford,  had  come  straight  to  Cheesman's  rooms  in  New  College  (where 
Cheesman  was  then  a  tutorial  fellow,  teaching  Roman  history)  from  a 
meeting  in  Dr.  F.  W.  Bussell's  rooms  at  Brasenose  which  this  mature 
scholar  had  convened  in  the  hope  of  generating  in  Oxford  a  wave  of 
interest  in  Byzantine  studies.  On  separating,  we  had  agreed  to  widen  our 
circle  by  recruiting  brother  enthusiasts,  and  the  writer  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  his  schoolfellow  at  New  College  would  be  as  enthusiastic 

1  Paget  Toynbee  was  handsomely  rewarded  for  an  unprofessional  human  piety  that 
had  taken  for  its  counsellor  an  unerring  heart  instead  of  a  fallible  head.  For  one  thing,  he 
became  almost  as  highly  distinguished  in  the  field  of  scholarship  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  wife  as  he  had  long  since  been  in  his  own  field.  But  his  most  gratifying  reward  was 
that,  when  he  had  made  room  in  his  quiver  for  Horace  Walpole's  works  beside  Dante's, 
he  found  himself  armed  with  an  unfailing  store  of  apt  quotations.  It  was  hardly  possible 
for  there  to  be  any  event  in  the  news  which  a  scholar  who  had  thus  made  himself  a  double 
hdfiz  could  not  illustrate  by  a  passage  from  one  or  other  of  the  two  authors  whose  works 
this  intellectual  archer  now  knew  by  heart.  On  the  slightest  provocation  he  would  shoot 
a  letter,  containing  a  quotation  from  either  Walpole  or  Dante,  at  the  editor  of  The  Times; 
and,  as  the  quotation  was  always  attractively  felicitous  and  the  covering  letter  always 
discreetly  short,  the  literary  arrow  usually  went  home  and,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
deft  archer  scored  a  prodigious  tale  of  hits.  Thus,  thanks  to  his  unprofessional  addition 
of  a  second  string  to  his  academic  bow,  Paget  Toynbee  succeeded  in  lodging  in  the 
columns  of  The  Times  a  quantity  of  letters  that  can  hardly  have  been  equalled  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries. 

2  Hodgkin,  Thomas:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders  (Oxford  1892-9,  Clarendon  Press,  8 
vols,  in  9  parts). 
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over  Dr.  Bussell's  project  as  he  was  himself.  To  his  surprise  and  dis- 
comfiture, his  confident  approach  was  met  by  his  friend  with  a  vehement 
refusal  that  would  have  been  becoming  in  a  conscientious  novice,  bent  on 
qualifying  for  admission  to  a  rigorous  monastic  order,  if  Mephistopheles 
had  approached  him  with  some  tempting  alternative  proposition.  The 
apprentice  tutor  hastily  explained  that  his  manifest  duty,  now  that  he 
had  obtained  his  appointment  as  a  don,  was  to  concentrate  on  the  task  of 
mastering  the  particular  subject  for  the  teaching  of  which  he  had  made 
himself  responsible  to  his  college.  Now  that  he  had  found  the  confines 
of  his  intellectual  province,  'pastures  new'1  were  henceforward  out  of 
bounds  for  him.  His  refusal  to  indulge  his  personal  interest  in  Byzan- 
tium any  further  was  decisive,2  and  his  baffled  tempter  went  away  crest- 
fallen yet  unshaken  in  his  own  intellectual  convictions  by  his  admired 
friend's  distressing  lapse  from  intellectual  grace. 

After  having  been  appointed  in  his  turn,  in  the  summer  term  of  a.d. 
191  i,  to  a  tutorial  fellowship  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  at  Balliol, 
and  having  subsequently  taken  his  final  academic  examination  in  the 
School  of  Litterae  Humaniores,  the  writer  still  saw  light  enough  to  lead 
him  to  make  a  resolve  never  to  sit  for  any  further  academic  examination 
in  his  life,  and  this  was  a  vow  which  he  had  faithfully  kept  at  any  rate  till 
his  sixty-second  birthday,  on  which  he  was  writing  these  words.  Yet  the 
morrow  of  his  final  examination  was  the  moment  of  his  own  fall ;  for  the 
shades  of  the  examinational  prison  house  in  which  he  had  been  doing 
hard  labour  for  eleven  years  past  now  closed  on  him  with  the  swift 
downrush  of  a  tropical  night.  It  was  an  idle  gesture  to  foreswear  further 
examinations  in  real  life  at  a  moment  when  he  was  capitulating  to  the 
intimidating  spectral  presence  of  an  imaginary  examiner  post  mortem. 

After  having  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  preparing  himself  for  being 
examined  by  fellow  mortals  in  the  summer  term  of  a.d.  191 1  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hellenic  World  between  776  and  404  B.C.,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  the  ensuing  long  vacation  on  reading  all  the  extant 
sources  for  the  period  following,  and  he  had  ploughed  his  way  on  through 
these  from  the  end  of  the  Great  Atheno-Peloponnesian  War  to  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great  when  he  was  mercifully  interrupted  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  start  on  a  grand  tour  of  Paris,  Rome 
and  Athens  as  a  prelude  to  returning  to  Oxford  as  a  don  in  the  autumn  of 
A.D.  19 12.  From  the  moment  when  he  found  himself  en  voyage,  an  inborn 
passion  for  making  a  countryside  his  own  by  walking  over  it  happily 
diverted  him  from  spending  more  than  a  minimum  of  his  travelling  time 
in  museums  and  libraries,  reading  books  that  would  be  accessible  to 
him  in  England  and  poring  over  objets  d'art  which  he  could  continue  to 
study  elsewhere  in  casts  and  photographs.  He  had  the  wit  to  realize  that 

2  Hwmuchto£erG?L  Cheesman  would  have  persisted  in  exploring  his  blind  alley 
could  never  be  known,  since,  some  four  years  later,  in  a.d  191 5,  he  was  failed  °n  knding 
on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  The  present  writer's  personal  belief  is  that,  had  he  lived L  he 
would  have  become  the  greatest  Roman  historian  in  his  generation;  and  this  behetis 
founded  on  the  further  belief  that,  possessing  the  magnificently  in ^f^^rtnSe 
he  did  possess,  this  potentially  great  scholar  would  soon  have  repented  of  his ^^unate 
resolution  to  try  to  make  himself  a  Roman  historian  by  the  via  negativa  of  refusing  e^er 
to  be  anything  more  than  that. 
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the  landscape  of  the  Hellenic  World  was  the  spectacle  which  he  must 
make  sure  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  because  this  was  the  field  in 
which  there  was  no  substitute  for  autopsy;  but,  even  then,  he  perversely 
strove  at  first  to  exclude  from  his  contracting  field  of  vision  every  scene 
that  was  not  either  Hellenic  or  Minoan. 

It  was  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  not  thanks  to  any  native  com- 
mon sense,  that  other  worlds  did  impinge  upon  the  academic  pilgrim's 
consciousness.  In  Paris  during  the  week  running  from  the  22nd  to  the 
28th  September,  191 1,  the  reverberations  of  the  Agadir  Crisis  did  just 
patter,  like  spent  bullets,  against  his  ear-drums  through  the  archaic  iron 
lattice-work  of  the  Eiffel  Tower.  En  retour  to  Rome  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  November,  191 1,  from  an  expedition  to  visit  the  Etruscan  tombs  at 
Cerveteri  and  Corneto,  the  young  antiquarian  did  ascertain  that  his  fel- 
low-passengers in  the  train  were  Neapolitan  conscripts,  and  did  notice, 
as  the  train  passed  through  Civita  Vecchia,  droves  of  other  young  Italian 
soldiers,  with  a  look  of  unenthusiastic  resignation  on  their  faces,  in  the 
act  of  embarking  for  the  theatre  of  war  in  Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica.  At 
Bnndisi  on  the  18th  November,  191 1,  he  had  to  transfer  to  a  Greek 
steamer  from  the  Italian  one  on  which  his  passage  to  Patras  had  been 
booked,  because  the  Italian  boat  was  shy  of  running  the  gauntlet  of  an 
enemy  Turkish  coast  between  Acroceraunus  and  Preveza;  and  during 
the  next  eight  months,  passing  his  evenings  in  cafes  in  Greek  villages,  he 
heard,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  'the  foreign  policy  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey'  being  discussed,  and  the  question  whether  'the  war'  would  break 
out  this  spring  or  next  being  canvassed  by  peasants  and  shepherds  in 
zestful  conversation  with  brothers  and  cousins  just  back  home,  with 
gold  five-dollar  pieces  and  napoleons  in  their  wallets,  from  following  the 
gainful  occupations  of  shining  shoes  in  Kansas  City  or  selling  fruit  in 
Omaha.  Meanwhile,  in  the  landscapes  of  Continental  Greece  and  Crete 
Medieval  French  castles  and  Early  Modern  Venetian  fortresses  were 
competing  for  his  attention  with  Hellenic  temples  and  with  Minoan 
palaces. 

Twice  on  that  antiquarian  tour,  the  Oxford  don-elect  was  arrested  as 
a  1  urkish  spy,  first  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  November,  191 1,  on  the 
last  lap  of  a  day's  march  from  Terracina  to  Formia,  by  an  Italian  cara- 
biniere  *  and  then  again,  on  the  21st  July,  1912,  by  a  Greek  military 
patrol.  At  Cattaro  and  Ragusa  in  August  1912  he  found  the  streets 
thronged  with  Austro-Hungarian  troops  in  a  picturesque  variety  of  old- 
lashioned  uniforms  reminiscent  of  the  revolutionary  year  a.d.  1848.  At 

'BallS1  MLZlCan°^  ?.C  8USPect  ™  able  *>  clear  himself  by  showing  a  card  with 
Balhol  College   Oxford'  engraved  on  it.  'Ah!  Collegio!  Dunque  non  siete  Turco' 

IT^eltr  T^cT^f  ™  ^T?  ^  str  ^htway  left  tte^XlZll 

no  lonlr  h  Jl •  F£rtJ.years.  later>  m  a.d.  1 9S2)  the  carabiniere  would,  of  course, 
we«&^tS5f  m  °n     U  Pri0H  assumPtion  ^  ^urk'  and  'college' 

2  On  this  second  occasion,  he  was  arrested  on  the  reasonable  chanre  that  he  had 
Isopus  argSfte^k^"10118^  ™}™*h}*  ^  ™duct  over  the  gorgge  of  the  River 
TuTsh  frontier  S??',,       "    u  ^  railway  rUnning  from  Athens  to  the  Graeco- 

rf^Hd^d^of^Ph?h,W-to  Cu°me  t0  ea"h  again  along  the  eastern  flank 
01  me  nenenic  citadel  ot  1  rachis.  This  charge  was  supported  bv  the  less  cnnvinn'na 

S&S  must  be  I  fTT  «n**£bZ£ h"ZZS£ 

Greek  Army.       P  ^  wat"-bottle  that  ™>  not  of  the  pattern  affected  by  the 
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Trieste  he  gazed  at  the  red  fezes  of  a  Bosniak  regiment  in  garrison  in  the 
castello,  and  listened  to  an  old  Triestino  explaining  in  Italian  to  a  little 
boy  that  these  were  now  loyal  soldiers  of  the  Emperor- King,  though 
their  fathers  had  made  it  hot  for  the  old  man  and  his  comrades  in  a.d. 
1878,  when  they  had  been  serving  in  the  expeditionary  force  that  had 
been  sent  by  the  Imperial-Royal  Government  to  occupy  Bosnia  in  that 
year.  Next  day,  in  his  through-carriage  from  Trieste  to  Flushing,  he 
noticed  quantities  of  German  soldiers  drilling  in  green  fields  sandwiched 
between  greener  hop-gardens  in  Bavaria,  without  registering  any  sharper 
impression  from  this  ominous  sight  than  he  had  received,  eleven  months 
earlier,  from  the  headlines  displaying  the  latest  news  from  Agadir  in 
special  editions  of  the  Parisian  Press.  He  had  no  sooner  reached  his 
journey's  end  at  Southwold  than,  finding  himself  in  hospital  with 
dysentery  contracted  through  drinking  treacherously  clear  running 
water  from  a  stream  between  the  mouth  of  the  River  Eurotas  and  the 
town  of  Yythion,  he  plunged  back  into  the  reading  that  he  had  had  to 
interrupt  in  the  previous  September.  Before  he  was  convalescent  he  had 
finished  reading  Strabo's  Geographica  and  had  started  reading  Pausa- 
nias'  A  Personally  Conducted  Tour  of  Hellas ;  and,  before  he  had  finished 
with  Pausanias  during  his  first  term  at  Oxford  as  a  don,  he  had  begun  to 
suffer  acutely  from  the  nemesis  that  is  the  penalty  for  the  quest  of  omni- 
science within  however  narrowly  restricted  an  intellectual  allotment. 

A  scholar  in  quest  of  intellectual  omniscience  is,  indeed,  courting  the 
same  nemesis  as  a  soul  in  quest  of  spiritual  perfection.  Each  successive 
advance  that  he  makes  towards  achieving  his  ideal  sends  his  standard 
soaring  higher  in  a  geometrical  progression  that  leaves  his  arithmetically 
progressing  attainments  ever  farther  behind.  Just  as  the  aspirant  to 
sainthood  is  the  more  crushingly  self-convicted  of  sin  each  time  that  he 
attains  a  yet  loftier  spiritual  altitude  above  the  ceiling  of  ordinary 
mortals,  so  the  aspirant  to  omniscience  is  the  more  crushingly  convicted 
of  ignorance  each  time  that  he  makes  a  fresh  addition  to  an  already  super- 
human stock  of  knowledge.  In  both  careers  the  gap  between  aim  and 
achievement  thus  grows  only  the  wider  the  greater  the  achievement 
comes  to  be ;  and  the  nemesis  of  this  inevitable  progressive  defeat,  in  a 
race  which  a  finite  Human  Nature  has  condemned  itself  in  advance  to 
lose  by  impiously  pitting  itself  against  God's  infinity,  is  a  moral  regress 
from  frustration  through  disillusionment  into  cynicism. 

After  having  tasted  for  himself  the  pains  of  this  unprofitable  pursuit  of 
an  hallucination,  the  present  writer  was  liberated  from  the  spell  of  an  im- 
aginary implacable  post-mortem  examiner  by  an  intellectual  event  in  his 
own  for  interieur  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars1  which,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  First  Balkan  War  on  the  17th 
October,  19 12,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  on  the  1st  August, 
1914,2  were  bearing  down  upon  the  Western  World  with  a  roar  that  was 
growing  louder  as  fast  as  the  thunder  of  an  approaching  express  train. 

In  the  summer  of  a.d.  191 1,  during  his  intensive  course  of  reading 

1  Matt.  xxiv.  6;  Mark  xiii.  7;  Luke  xxi.  9. 

2  Germany  was  at  war  with  Russia  by  that  date.  Great  Britain  did  not  find  herself  at 
war  with  Germany  till  the  4th. 
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the  original  Greek  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  World  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  the  writer's  conscience  had  been  troubled  at  inter- 
vals by  finding  himself  occasionally  falling  short  of  his  daily  stint  of 
reading  because  his  mind  had  been  insisting  upon  breaking  with  its 
habit  of  acquiring  additional  information  in  order  to  allow  itself  to  begin 
putting  two  and  two  together.  Pieces  of  information  about  the  organiza- 
tion and  numbers  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Army,  at  divers  dates  in  the 
fourth  century,  which  were  presented  by  Xenophon  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  his  narrative,  confirmed  a  dissatisfaction  that  had  been  im- 
planted in  the  writer's  mind,  during  his  previous  reading  for  the  School 
of  Litterae  Humaniores,  by  Thucydides'  presentation  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian order  of  battle  at  Mantinea  in  418  B.C.1  What  was  more,  the  data 
supplied  by  Xenophon  seemed  to  provide  clues  for  tracing  Thucydides' 
mistake — if  he  had  indeed  made  a  mistake— to  its  source  and  for  pene- 
trating, behind  this  error,  to  the  truth.  The  question  at  issue  was  the 
ratio,  at  divers  dates,  between  the  respective  strengths  of  the  Spartiate 
contingent  in  the  Lacedaemonian  Army  and  the  Perioecic  contingents ; 
this  question  turned,  in  the  last  analysis,  upon  the  ratio  between  the 
respective  areas  of  the  arable  land  in  the  home  territory  of  Sparta  herself 
and  in  the  aggregate  of  the  territories  of  the  Perioecic  city-states  in  the 
Lacedaemonian  dominions  within  their  frontiers  at  the  time ;  and  this 
was  a  question,  raised  by  reading,  which  could  be  settled  only  by 
autopsy. 

In  consequence,  when,  a  few  months  later,  the  writer  found  himself 
in  Greece,  the  historical  inquiry  which  had  already  come  into  action  in 
his  mind  conspired  with  the  alluring  beauty  of  the  landscape  in  Messenia 
and  Laconia  to  lead  him  into  an  inquisitive  reconnaissance  of  the 
Perioecic  states  and  their  domains;2  and  this  deliberate  autopsy  in 
a.d.  1912  reinforced  the  undesigned  effect  of  his  reading  in  a.d.  191  i. 
The  field  work  and  the  book  work,  between  them,  activated  his  mind  to 
a  degree  at  which  a  salutary  impulse  to  take  action  gained  the  upper 
hand  in  a.d.  19 13  over  an  insatiable  craving  to  add  still  further  to  a  hoard 
of  inert  knowledge.  In  that  year  he  wrote  and  published  an  article  on 
'The  Growth  of  Sparta';3  and  he  had  not  had  time  to  relapse  into  an- 
other debauch  of  aimless  reading  before  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War  compelled  him  to  cease  work  on  a  history  of  the  Hellenic  World, 

1  See  Thucydides:  A  History  of  the  Great  Atheno-Peloponnesian  War,  Book  V,  chaps 
°4-74-    m  ' 

2  In  ci-devant  Lacedaemonian  territory  the  writer's  itineraries  in  a.d.  19 12  were  as 
follows  (the  dates  being  those  of  nights  passed  at  the  places  with  which  the  dates  are 
here  coupled): 

Kalamata  (by  train  from  Athens)  20th  February,  Koron  21st,  Navarino  (via  Modhon) 
22nd,  Phihatra  23rd,  Olympia  (via  Arkadhia,  alias  'Kyparissfa')  24th. 

Astros  (by  boat  from  Ermioni,  via  Petses  and  Lenfdhi)  15th  April,  Arakhova  16th, 
bparta  (via  Sellasfa)  17th-  19th;  Yeraki  20th,  Molaous  21st,  Neapolis-on-Malea  22nd 
Monemvasia  23rd,  Hieraka  (via  the  fjord)  24th,  Kato  Vezani  25th,  Yythion  26th-27th 
■  Y™ °  w";M?m  ,28,?'  Palir°s-on-Taenarum  29th,  K6tronas-in-Mani  30th,  Tsfmova- 
in-Mani  (  Areopohs  )  1st  May,  Limeni-in-Mani  2nd,  Kalamata  3rd,  from  Kalamata  by 
train  to  Athens  4th.  ' 

The  khani  of  Khelmos  (from  Sinan,  alias  'Meghal6polis')  19th  May,  Sparta  20th- 
?pk  '  7-\Pl  (Vla0 Mistra)  23rd,  Kalamata  24th,  Mavrommati  (via  Ithome)  25th,  Pavlitsa 
(Phigaleia)  (via  Suhma)  26th. 

3  See  The  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  vol.  xxxiii  (London  19 13,  Macmillan),  pp.  246- 
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which  he  had  just  started  to  write  for  the  Home  University  Library,1  and 
impelled  him  to  write  and  publish  a  book  on  the  redrawing  of  the  poli- 
tical map  of  the  World  in  a  forthcoming  peace-settlement.2  After  that, 
the  financial  pressure  of  rising  prices  on  the  budget  for  a  growing  family 
completed  his  education  in  intellectual  action  by  driving  him  into 
journalism  as  fuel  for  'pot-boiling'.  He  had  been  saved  so  as  by  fire,3 
and  he  had  found  this  salvation  by  making  the  simple  discovery  that  his 
curiosity  had  been  given  to  him,  not  in  order  to  be  turned  loose  to  eat 
its  head  off  on  the  pastures  of  a  boundless  prairie,  but  in  order  to  be 
harnessed  and  put  to  work.  When  once  he  had  embarked  on  a  literary 
enterprise  with  a  plan  that  determined  its  shape  and  with  a  shape  that 
delimited  its  contents,  he  had  found  an  intellectual  talisman  that  had 
power  to  ban  the  demonic  subconscious  psychic  force  which  had  been 
tormenting  him  so  long  as  he  had  been  allowing  himself  to  remain  its 
slave  instead  of  insisting  upon  making  himself  its  master.  In  Hellenic 
language,  he  had  succeeded  in  setting  a  limit  (rrepas)  to  a  previously  un- 
limited chaos  (to  a7T€Lpov)  which  Hellenic  minds  had  rightly  abominated 
because  they  had  correctly  discerned  that,  at  any  moment,  it  might 
flood  in  upon  them  and  overwhelm  them. 

By  a.d.  1952,  thirty-seven  years  and  more  after  this  decisive  turn  in 
the  course  of  his  intellectual  life  in  a.d.  19 13-15,  the  writer  had  long  since 
worked  out  for  himself  an  intellectual  regimen  that  was  the  inverse  of  the 
course  that  he  had  followed  in  a.d.  1909-13.  He  had  accustomed  him- 
self since  then  to  making  writing,  not  reading,  the  first  charge  on  his 
time  and  energy.  The  reading  and  travelling  that  were  requisite  pre- 
parations for  this  writing  had  been  left  to  fend  for  themselves ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  writer  had  learnt  not  to  be  so  improvident  as  ever  to  give 
himself  an  excuse  for  suspending  the  hard  labour  of  intellectual  creation 
in  order  to  indulge  in  the  softer  options  of  travelling  and  reading  through 
having  permitted  himself  to  neglect  to  make  the  necessary  intellectual 
preparations  betimes.  He  had  formed  a  habit  of  prompting  himself  to 
gather  the  required  information  a  sufficient  number  of  months  or  years 
ahead  of  the  date  at  which  he  expected  to  reach  the  corresponding  points 
in  his  agenda  to  ensure  that  the  continuous  flow  of  writing  should  never 
have  to  be  checked. 

In  thus  giving  his  intellectual  energy  an  ever-open  vent  in  action,  this 
adult  regimen  had  liberated  him  from  the  painful  tyranny  of  a  curiosity 
which,  before  it  had  been  thus  bitted  and  bridled,  had  been  apt  to  be 
the  more  insatiable  in  its  demands  the  more  lavishly  he  had  indulged  it. 
Since  a.d.  1916  he  had  been  practising  the  trick  of  blunting  the  edge  of 
any  residual  craving  by  keeping  an  amateur  bibliographical  card  index  of 
published  works  in  the  field  of  History  interpreted  in  the  broadest  sense ; 
but  he  had  always  taken  care  to  confine  this  side-line  of  his  intellectual 
activity  within  limits  very  far  short  of  any  professional  pretension  to 
exhaustiveness ;  for  the  appalling  spectacle  of  the  debauchery  of  potenti- 
ally creative  minds  had  soon  taught  him  that  a  collector's  mania  to 
inscribe  ad  libitum  dates,  titles,  and  names  of  authors  and  publishers  on 


1  See  p.  22,  above. 

2  Nationality  and  the  War  (London  191 5,  Dent). 


3  1  Cor.  iii.  15. 
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cards  might  be  no  less  sterilizing  than  the  bookworm's  hunger  to  devour 
ad  libitum  the  pages  between  the  covers.  While  thus  holding  himself  on 
the  alert  to  keep  his  curiosity  in  order,  the  writer  took  care,  however,  not 
to  put  it  to  death,  for  that  would  have  been  as  fatal  a  step  in  real  life  as 
the  killing,  in  the  fairy  story,  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  The 
proper  course  with  curiosity  is,  not  to  kill  the  precious  bird,  but  to  clip 
its  wings  in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  shall  not  fly  away  with  its  possessor. 
Curiosity  is  given  to  the  mind  to  serve  it  as  a  bow  serves  a  bow-string. 
The  bow  acquires  the  power  to  shoot  only  if  and  when  the  string  bends 
it;  and  the  mind  must  handle  its  curiosity  as  imperiously  as  the  bow  is 
handled  by  the  string.  It  must  insist  on  being  the  possessor,  not  the 
possessed,  if  its  potentialities  for  creative  work  are  to  be  realized ;  for  the 
price  of  continuous  creation  is  a  perpetual  tension. 

The  writer  owed  his  narrow  escape  from  intellectual  perdition  on  the 
morrow  of  his  completion  of  a  standard  Western  course  of  education-by- 
examination  to  the  happy  accident  of  stumbling  ingenuously  upon  a 
truth  that  might  have  been  dismissed  as  a  truism  if  so  many  once  in- 
tellectually promising  Western  minds  had  not  notoriously  overlooked  it 
to  their  undoing.  This  truth  which  is  so  obvious  yet  is  so  frequently 
ignored  by  scholars  is  the  truth  that  Life  is  Action.  A  life  which  does  not 
go  into  action  is  a  failure ;  and  this  is  just  as  true  of  a  prophet's,  a  poet's, 
or  a  scholar's  life  as  it  is  true  of  the  life  of  'a  man  of  action'  in  the 
conventionally  limited  popular  usage  of  the  term.  When  Faust  revolted 
against  his  servitude  to  the  cult  of  a  barren  omniscience,  the  rebel 
scholar's  thirst  for  action  was  salutary  (though  he  need  not  consequently 
have  fallen  into  the  crude  error  of  fancying  that  the  only  effective  remedy 
for  his  academic  complaint  was  to  let  Mephistopheles  inoculate  him 
with  a  rabies  Teutonica). 

Geschrieben  steht:  Tm  Anfang  war  das  Wort!' 
Hier  stock'  ich  schon!  Wer  hilft  mir  weiter  fort?  .  .  . 
Mir  hilft  der  Geist!  Auf  einmal  seh*  ich  Rat 
Und  schreibe  getrost:  Tm  Anfang  war  die  Tat!'1 

On  a  scholar's  tombstone  the  epitaph  obiit  re  infectd  is  just  as  damning 
as  it  is  on  a  business  man's,  a  statesman's,  or  a  soldier's. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  scholars  are  apt  to  be  so  much  less  alive  to  this 
fundamental  common  law  of  Man's  calling  than  the  general  run  of  'men 
of  action'  in  the  conventionally  limited  sense  ?  The  conventional  limita- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  gives  us  a  clue.  Why  has  a  phobia 
against  taking  action  become  the  scholar's  distinctive  occupational 
disease  ?  Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  action  is  a 
genus  of  divers  species  which  have  different  terms  and  ranges  because 
they  operate  in  different  media. 

This  was  the  discovery  of  the  Hellenic  philosopher  who  first  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  life  of  longer-range  activity  (o  OeajprjrLKo?  ftios) 
and  the  life  of  shorter-range  activity  (o  ttpolktlkos  ptos) ;  but  Plato,  at 
any  rate,  never  intended  to  convey  the  false  suggestion— subsequently 
crystallized  in  a  latter-day  Western  usage  of  the  derivative  words  'theory' 

1  Goethe:  Faust,  11.  1224-5  and  1236-7. 
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and  'practice' — that  the  antithesis  between  two  different  kinds  of  action 
was  really  an  antithesis  between  action  and  inactivity.  Plato  was  alert  to 
warn  insouciant  candidates  for  initiation  into  his  philosophy  that  'the 
sole  way  of  acquiring  it'  was  'by  strenuous  intellectual  communion'  ;* 
and  Elijah,  when  he  heard  the  still  small  voice  after  the  fire  and  the 
earthquake  and  the  wind,  was  instantaneously  and  indubitably  aware  that 
he  was  now  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  spiritual  Power  that 
was  the  source  of  all  the  action  in  the  Universe.2  The  'great  and  strong 
wind'  that  'rent  the  mountains  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the 
Lord'  had  come  and  gone,  in  advance  of  its  Maker  and  Master,  in  order 
to  put  Elijah's  prophetic  intuition  to  the  test.  Elijah  had  to  show,  by 
waiting  on  the  Lord,  his  recognition  that  the  blustering  physical  force 
was  merely  one  of  God's  mighty  works,  not  Almighty  God  Himself,  be- 
fore he  could  hear  God's  voice  and  receive  His  commands.  Elijah  knew, 
as  Lao-tse  knew,3  that  the  stillness  of  the  Fount  of  Life,  Wu  Wei,  is  in 
truth  a  plenitude  of  activity  which  looks  inert  to  uninitiated  human  eyes 
only  because,  being  human,  they  are  not  born  to  see  the  Absolute  as  it 
really  is. 

Prophets,  poets,  and  scholars  are  chosen  vessels  who  have  been 
called  by  their  Creator  to  take  human  action  of  an  etherial  kind  that 
is  perhaps  less  unlike  God's  own  action  than  any  other  kind  that  Human 
Nature  can  compass ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other,  form  of  encounter 
between  God  and  one  of  His  creatures  an  ordeal  is  the  price  of  a  privi- 
lege ;  for  the  truth  that  Life  is  Action  is  as  hard  a  saying  for  the  tender- 
minded  follower  of  a  higher  spiritual  calling  as  it  is  an  obvious  platitude 
for  the  man  of  action  who  has  been  called  to  act  on  spiritually  lower 
levels.  Elijah  himself  had  to  be  called  to  order  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
from  a  culpable  truancy  prompted  by  a  despair  that  had  been  the  nemesis 
of  a  loss  of  faith.4  But  this  sin  of  omission,  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
prophets,  poets,  and  scholars,  does  not  beset  business  men  or  fighting 
men.  When  Hector  and  Ajax,  striving  with  one  another  in  physical 
combat  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,5  had  each  hurled  his  spear  at  his  adversary 
without  putting  him  out  of  action,  neither  warrior  was  tempted  to 
stand  at  ease,  since  neither  needed  to  be  warned  that  if  he  did  so  he 
would  instantly  lose  his  life  through  having  his  throat  cut  by  his  adver- 
sary's sword.  These  warriors'  sense  of  action  was  so  keen  that,  without 
pausing  to  lose  time  in  drawing  their  swords,  they  picked  up  the  boul- 
ders at  their  feet  and  hurled  these  at  one  another;  and,  when  these  bolts, 
too,  had  been  shot  without  producing  a  military  decision,  the  liaison 
officers  did  not  find  themselves  required  to  push  the  champions  into  con- 
tinuing the  struggle ;  on  the  contrary,  all  their  tact  had  to  be  brought  into 
play  in  order  to  induce  Ajax  and  Hector  to  keep  their  swords  in  their 
scabbards  and  break  off  the  action  for  that  night  at  least. 

Hector  and  Ajax  did  not  need  to  be  told  that  Life  is  either  action  or 
failure;  but  these  were  warriors  equipped  for  hand-to-hand  fighting 
with  weapons  that  had  no  sooner  been  discharged  than  they  registered 

1  Plato's  letters,  No.  7,  341  b-e,  quoted  in  III.  iii.  245. 

2  1  Kings  xix.  11-13  3  See  III,  iii.  187. 

4  1  Kings  xix.  1-18.  5  Iliad:  Book  VII,  11.  244-312. 
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their  hit  or  miss  at  a  point-blank  range  at  which  their  objective  was  in 
full  view.  By  contrast,  the  prophet's,  poet's,  and  scholar's  spiritual  arma- 
ment resembles  an  archer's  who  is  aiming  at  a  target  which  is  too  far 
distant  to  be  visible. 

I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 

For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 

Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong, 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song  ? 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unb'roke ; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend.1 

'Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.'2 
Ajax  or  Hector  could  not  delude  himself  into  imagining  that  his  target, 
standing  there  before  his  eyes  within  a  stone's  throw,  could  ever  be  hit 
by  his  stone  if  he  himself  were  to  forbear  to  take  the  necessary  action  of 
picking  the  stone  up  and  hurling  it.  The  ineptitude  of  expecting  inaction 
to  produce  an  unperformed  action's  effect  is  the  occupational  folly  of  the 
archer  whose  target  is  out  of  sight  or  of  the  speculator  whose  return  on 
his  outlay  lies  hidden  in  a  future  beyond  his  mental  horizon. 

In  thus  outranging  'practical'  action  in  the  dimensions  of  both  Space 
and  Time,  spiritual  action  shows  itself  to  be  the  more  godlike  of  the 
two  kinds.  An  Agamemnon  who  has  lived  his  brief  physical  life  in  the 
lime-light  owes  his  literary  immortality  to  a  poet  who  has  died  in  ob- 
scurity. The  Homeric  poems  continue  to  move  men's  hearts  and  kindle 
their  imaginations  for  ages  after  the  ephemeral  empire  of  Mycenae  has 
ceased  to  have  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  political  surface  of  life ;  and 
the  long  file  of  strong  men  armed  who,  before  Agamemnon,  must  have 
stalked  across  the  stage  of  History  has  passed  into  oblivion  because 
these  predecessors  of  Homer's  hero  failed  to  find  a  poet  to  make  them 
famous.3  Yet,  just  because  Human  Nature's  spiritual  activities  have 
this  divine  power  of  producing  effects  at  distances  thousands  of  miles 
and  years  away  from  the  human  agent's  own  birthplace  and  lifetime, 
souls  that  have  been  called  to  these  spiritual  vocations  are  prone  to  stul- 
tify themselves,  and  to  make  failures  of  their  lives,  by  overlooking  the 
crucial  difference  between  long-range  action  and  inactivity — as  if,  just 
because  the  archer's  target  happens  to  be  out  of  sight,  it  were  any  more 
feasible  for  him  to  hit  it  without  ever  shooting  an  arrow  than  it  would  be 

1  Longfellow:  The  Arrow  and  the  Song.  2  Eccl.  xi.  i. 

3  Horace:  Carmina,  Book  IV,  Ode  ix,  11.  25-28.  Homer's  continuing  dominion  over 
the  imagination  of  Posterity  was  still  so  potent  in  a  nineteenth-century  Western  World 
that,  when  Heinrich  Schliemann  was  at  last  ruefully  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  his 
expert  advisers  that  the  royal  bones  which  he  had  disinterred  at  Mycenae  were  those  of 
fortes  ante  Agamemnona,  not  those  of  the  Homeric  heretoga  and  his  contemporaries,  he 
was  disgusted.  '  "What?"  he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion.  "So  this  is  not  Agamemnon's 
body,  these  are  not  his  ornaments?  All  right,  let's  call  him  Schulze".' — Ludwig,  E.: 
Schliemann  of  Troy  (London  193 1,  Putnam),  pp.  296-7. 
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for  the  swordsman  to  smite  his  adversary  in  hand-to-hand  combat  with- 
out ever  striking  a  blow. 

If  Acton's  calling,1  no  less  than  Ajax's,  is  thus  in  truth  subject  to  an 
inexorable  law  that  Human  Life  is  either  action  or  failure,  then  we  must 
write  off  the  scholar's  cherished  boasts  as  vapourings  of  an  intellectual 
miles  gloriosus  who,  in  uttering  them,  is  convicting  himself  of  incompe- 
tence in  the  profession  that  he  has  chosen.  When  the  devout  disciples  of 
Robert  Browning's  dead  grammarian2  sing  of  their  master  that  he 
'sucked  at  the  flagon',  we  shall  agree  with  them  that  he  was  'soul-hydrop- 
tic',  but  we  shall  dispute  their  claim  that  his  thirst  was  'sacred'.  When 
they  ask  'How  should  Spring  take  note  Winter  would  follow?'  we  shall 
reply  that  human  souls  are  distinguished  from  'the  beasts  that  perish'3 
precisely  by  a  God-given  power  to  'look  before  and  after'.4  When  they 
quote  his  exclamation  'Let  me  know  all!  Prate  not  of  most  or  least',  we 
shall  interpret  this  as  either  a  childish  petition  to  God  or  an  impious 
emulation  of  His  Almightiness.  When  they  comment 

Others  mistrust  and  say  'But  Time  escapes: 

Live  now  or  never!' 
He  said  'What's  Time  ?  Leave  now  for  dogs  and  apes ! 

'Man  has  Forever', 

we  shall  reply  that  Time  is  the  medium  in  which  God  has  ordained  that 
Man  shall  live  and  work  in  This  World,  vitaque  mancipio  nulli  datur, 
omnibus  usu.5  'Eschew  a  line  of  study  in  which  the  work  done  dies 
together  with  the  worker.'6 

Man  does  not  have  'Forever' — God's  Eternal  Now — in  mortal  human 
life.  The  grammarian's  desperate  assertion  is  not  even  true  of  the  Collec- 
tive Mankind  that  accumulates,  in  the  course  of  successive  generations, 
an  increasing  corporate  heritage  of  Science  and  Technology ;  for  even 
this  human  coral  reef  would  never  have  come  into  existence  if  each  of 
the  innumerable  animalculae  that  have  co-operated  to  build  it  up  had  not 
performed  the  positive  individual  act,  within  its  own  brief  lifetime  and 
narrow  field  of  operations,  of  mixing  and  carrying  a  minute  contribution 
of  mortar  in  its  tiny  hod.  The  collective  achievements  of  Science  and 
Technology  do  not  accomplish  themselves  automatically  any  more  than 
the  unique  achievements  of  Poetry  and  Prophecy.  Like  these,  they  owe 
their  existence  to  creative  acts  of  individual  souls  who  have  had  the 
sense  and  grace  to  take  action  under  the  conditions  laid  down  for 
human  beings  in  This  Life  by  their  Creator.  We  therefore  shall  refuse 
to  call  a  homunculus  who  has  kept  his  talent  laid  up  in  a  napkin7  a 
'high  man'  for  missing  a  unit  through  aiming  at  a  million ;  for,  if  it  is  the 
truth  that  he  has  'a  great  thing  to  pursue',  he  has  no  business  to  die  ere 

1  Acton's  incapacity  for  taking  intellectual  action,  and  the  sterilizing  effect  of  this 
psychic  inhibition  upon  that  great  Modern  Western  historian's  intellectual  career,  have 
been  noticed  in  I.  i.  46-47. 

2  Browning,  R.:A  Grammarian* s  Funeral  shortly  after  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  Europe. 

3  Psalm  xlix.  12  and  20.  4  Shelley:  To  a  Skylark,  stanza  18. 

5  Lucretius:  De  Rerum  Naturd,  Book  III,  1.  971. 

6  'Fuggi  quello  studio  del  quale  la  resultante  opera  more  insieme  coll'  operante 
d'essa' — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  The  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  compiled  and 
edited  from  the  original  MSS.  by  J.  P.  Richter,  2nd  ed.  (Oxford  1939,  University  Press, 
2  vols.),  vol.  ii,  p.  244,  No.  1 1 69.  7  Luke  xix.  20. 
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he  knows  it.  Even  if  we  were  to  concede  (as  we  do  not)  that  the  gram- 
marian's conduct  is  magniftque,  we  should  be  bound,  none  the  less,  to 
damn  it  by  pronouncing  that  ce  ri est  pas  la  guerre  \l  for  it  is  not 

God's  task  [sic]  to  make  the  Heavenly  period 
Perfect  the  Earthen. 

It  is  Man's  task  to  execute,  within  the  time  that  God  allots  to  him  on 
Earth,  a  human  mission  to  do  God's  will  by  working  for  the  coming  of 
God's  Kingdom  in  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven ;  and,  when  a  man  irrespon- 
sibly throws  back  on  God  the  task  that  God  has  set  him  in  This  Life,  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  grammarian's  disciples  in  their  confident  assump- 
tion that  God  'loves  the  burthen'.  Say,  rather,  God  loves  to  see  His 
will  done  by  'that  low  man'  who,  in  the  strength  of  a  sincerely  God-fear- 
ing humility, 

seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 
Sees  it  and  does  it. 

The  doing  of  it  is  what  matters  in  God's  sight;  for  Acton,  no  less  than 
Ajax,  has  been  created  by  God  to  take  action2  under  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed conditions  of  Man's  Earthly  Life. 

If  scholarship  is  indeed  subject,  like  every  other  human  vocation,  to 
the  necessity  of  having  to  choose  between  going  into  action  and  being  a 
failure,  a  scholar  is  being  untrue  to  his  calling  if  he  retorts  to  God's 
special  challenge  to  scholars — Ars  longa,  vita  brevis3 — by  throwing  in 
God's  face  the  defiant  falsehood  'Man  has  Forever'  instead  of  eschewing 
rhodomontades  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  prosaically  workmanlike 
job  of  cutting  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth.  A  scholar  is  no  more  justi- 
fied than  any  other  man  of  action  in  shirking  the  workman's  duty  of 
making  an  inventory  of  the  materials  and  tools,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
time  and  energy,  that  are  at  his  disposal  for  executing  the  commission 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  him.  To  leave  his  talent  hidden  in  the 
Earth  till  his  corpse  is  lowered  into  the  grave  to  rot  beside  it  is  a  sin  of 
omission  in  which  criminal  negligence  swells  to  the  dimensions  of  high 
treason.  The  intellectual,  like  the  manual,  worker  has,  at  the  longest,  one 

1  Comment  by  the  French  Marechal  Bosquet  on  the  charge  of  the  British  Light 
Brigade  at  the  Battle  of  Balaclava  in  the  Crimea  on  the  25th  October,  1854. 

2  The  poet  himself,  of  course,  testified  to  this  truth  by  producing  his  works;  for  Robert 
Browning  was  a  happily  uninhibited  man  of  action  on  the  plane  of  his  own  imaginative 
art.  His  own  detestation  of  'the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin' —  'the  sin  I  impute  to 
each  frustrate  ghost' —  is  declared  in  The  Statue  and  the  Bust.  The  poem  that  we  have 
been  dissecting  in  the  present  chapter  is  a  particularly  brilliant  example  of  Browning's 
gift  for  entering  imaginatively  into  the  experience,  feelings,  and  thoughts  of  souls  whose 
temperaments  differ  widely  from  his  own,  but  there  is  one  passage  in  A  Grammarian's 
Funeral  where  the  author  of  Dramatic  Romances  can  be  caught  napping. 

He  settled  Hoti's  business — let  it  be! — 

Properly  based  Oun, 
Gave  us  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De, 

Dead  from  the  waist  down. 
'Settled'!  'Let  it  be'!  'Properly  based'!  'Gave  us  the  doctrine'!  Save  the  mark!  Who  but 
the  incorrigible  man  of  action  that  Robert  Browning  was  would  ever  have  credited  an 
orthodoxly  inhibited  scholar  with  such  unprofessionally  conclusive  conduct  as  this  ?  If 
the  dead  grammarian  really  had  taken  action,  he  would  hardly  have  thanked  his  dis- 
ciples for  these  damagingly  indiscreet  revelations,  and  the  disciples  themselves  might 
have  hesitated  to  honour  him,  as  they  did,  in  their  obsequies. 

3  'O  j3ios  fipaxvs,  rj  Se  riyyr\  \x.aKpr\ — Hippocrates:  Aphorismata,  I.  1. 
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full  working  life  to  use  to  best  advantage,  and  his  own  tenure  of  this  life 
may,  for  all  he  knows,  be  shorter  than  the  average ;  at  every  moment  he 
has  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  death,  or  the  deadly  living  death  of 
incapacitation,  may  pounce  upon  him  next  year,  next  month,  next  week, 
tomorrow,  or  today.  With  these  pertinent  hard  facts  of  human  life  ever 
present  in  mind,  he  must  take  the  brevity  of  life,  and  not  the  longueurs  of 
intellectual  dissipation,  as  the  measure  for  his  intellectual  enterprises ;  he 
must  keep  his  plans  within  human  compass  and  must  put  these  feasible 
plans  into  execution  here  and  now ;  for,  in  real  life,  no  miracle  will  inter- 
vene to  enable  Psyche  to  acquit  herself  of  an  impracticable  task  imposed 
upon  her  by  an  overweening  Intellect,  since  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Human  Nature  that  an  undertaking  which  is  manifestly  beyond 
the  compass  of  a  mortal  man's  or  woman's  maximum  expectation  of 
working  time  and  energy  is  ipso  facto  convicted  of  being  an  undertaking 
that  is  inherently  unsound.  Indeed,  an  intellectual  worker  who  is  able 
and  willing  to  learn  by  experience  will  discover  that  even  the  largest  work 
of  art  that  a  human  soul  has  the  capacity  to  create  will  not  necessarily 
occupy  the  whole  length  of  the  average  span  of  a  human  working  life. 

In  the  creation  of  a  work  of  art  the  actual  length  of  the  particular 
workman's  working  life  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  limiting  conditions ;  for, 
if  his  reasonable  expectation  of  life  is  falsified  in  the  event  by  the  crash 
of  Death's  cruel  coulter,1  'the  best  laid  schemes'  may  'gang  a-gley'.2  But 
the  unpredictable  limitations  set  upon  human  beings'  opportunities  for 
creation  by  the  chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life  are  only  external 
and  negative ;  and  the  positive  factor  that  determines  the  Time-span  of 
an  act  of  creation  is  one  that  is  internal  and  intrinsic  to  the  act  itself.  The 
artist's  working  tempo  is  set  for  him  by  a  psychic  chronometer,  and  the 
two  hands  of  this  human  clock  are  the  Intellect  and  its  partner  the  sub- 
conscious well-spring  of  Spiritual  Creativity.  Human  acts  of  creation 
are  governed  by  a  law  of  spiritual  dynamics  which  can  be  conveyed  in  a 
mathematical  simile.  Each  act  has  its  own  proper  curve  to  describe  at 
its  own  proper  pace;  and,  in  so  far  as  it  diverges  from  its  inherent 
course,  or  takes  this  course  slower  or  faster  than  its  inherent  speed, 
the  action  will  be  falling  short,  to  that  extent,  of  the  optimum  perfor- 
mance of  which  it  is  capable.  In  the  incubation  of  each  particular  work 
of  art,  a  human  creator's  soul  has  a  corresponding  particular  period  of 
profitable  gestation  which  it  will  shorten  or  lengthen  at  its  peril ;  and  an 
egg  that  is  allowed  to  go  addled  under  the  suffocating  breast  of  a  broody 
hen3  will  be  just  as  sterile  as  the  still-born  fruit  of  a  premature  birth. 

1  Burns,  Robert:  To  a  Mouse,  stanza  5.  2  Ibid.,  stanza  7. 

3  The  error,  to  which  scholars  are  notoriously  prone,  of  spoiling  their  work  by  con- 
tinuing to  revise  it  after  it  has  reached  and  passed  its  optimum  state  can  often  be  traced 
to  an  infantile  ignorance  of  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  art.  The  occasion  on  which 
the  present  writer  had  learnt  this  rule  had  made  an  indelible  mark  on  his  memory.  On 
the  17th  April,  1951,  when  he  was  writing  this  note,  he  could  recall,  as  vividly  as  if  it  had 
been  yesterday,  a  day  in  July,  1894,  on  which  he  was  intently  watching  his  Mother 
painting  a  water-colour  sketch  of  a  ruined  church  that  then  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  toppling  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  at  Dunwich  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  When  his 
Mother  had  finished  the  sketch  and  they  were  looking  at  it  together,  he  pointed  out  to  her 
that  it  was  incomplete  because  she  had  put  in  only  the  ruined  church  wall  and  the  sea- 
scape visible  through  its  glassless  windows,  and  had  left  out  the  luxuriant  dock  leaves 
and  nettlebeds  sprouting  through  the  church's  dislocated  pavement  (as  sordid  witnesses 
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The  human  creator,  if  he  truly  and  earnestly  intends  to  respond  to 
God's  call  to  co-operate  with  Him  in  His  creative  work,  must  speak  to 
his  anima  in  the  poet-member-of-parliament  Andrew  Marvell's  master- 
ful words:1 

Had  we  but  world  enough,  and  time, 
This  coyness,  Lady,  were  no  crime.  .  .  . 
My  vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires,  and  more  slow,  .  .  . 
An  age  at  least  to  every  part, 
And  the  last  age  should  show  your  heart.  .  .  . 

But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near.  .  .  . 

Now  therefore.  .  .  . 

and,  with  the  sanction  of  Time's  inexorable,  onset  to  enforce  his  demand, 
the  man  of  action  delivers  Mortality's  imperious  ultimatum. 

Now  .  .  .  while  thy  willing  soul  transpires 
At  every  pore  with  instant  fires,  .  .  . 
Let  us  roll  all  our  strength  and  all 
Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball 
And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rough  strife 
Thorough  the  iron  gates  of  Life : 
Thus,  though  we  cannot  make  our  sun 
Stand  still,  yet  we  will  make  him  run.2 

of  Man's  ephemeral  occupation  of  the  site).  His  Mother  answered  quietly,  but  without 
hesitation,  that  the  secret  of  sketching  was  to  know  what  to  leave  out,  and,  fifty-seven 
years  later,  her  son  could  still  distinctly  remember  (though  he  could  no  longer  reproduce 
in  the  unsophisticated  language  of  a  five-year-old  child)  the  succession  of  thoughts  that 
this  notable  answer  sent  chasing  one  another  through  his  mind.  His  first  thought  was 
that,  in  leaving  out  the  dock  leaves,  his  Mother  had  shown  something  less  than  an  absolute 
faithfulness  to  the  truth,  even  though,  for  the  moment,  he  could  not  put  his  finger  on  the 
weak  spot  in  her  defence.  His  second  thought  was  that  she  had  lifted  a  veil  from  his  eyes 
and  shown  him  the  truth  behind  it. 

This  second  thought  was  the  one  that  had  remained  with  him  to  illuminate  him  for  the 
next  fifty-seven  years;  and,  indeed,  within  five  years  he  had  enjoyed  the  pleasant  sur- 
prise of  earning  good  marks  at  school  for  having  acted  in  accordance  with  his  Mother's  in- 
valuable precept.  His  class  had  been  given  the  task  of  writing  a  brief  account  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  from  their  memory  of  the  section  dealing  with  it  in  a  textbook  of 
English  history  which  they  had  been  set  to  read  the  day  before.  The  passage  in  the  text- 
book had  opened  with  the  anecdote  of  the  princess's  exclaiming  'This  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes'  (Psalm  cxviii.  23;  Matt.  xxi.  42;  Mark  xii.  11)  when, 
sitting  under  an  oak-tree  in  Hatfield  Park,  she  had  received  the  news  that  she  was  to 
ascend  the  throne  and  not  the  scaffold.  When  the  essays  were  read  and  compared  by  the 
form  master,  it  was  found  that  several  boys  who  were  endowed  with  a  better  verbal 
memory  than  the  writer's  had  reproduced  this  anecdote  verbatim  and  had  then  been 
forced  to  break  off,  before  they  had  been  able  to  mention  any  of  the  events  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  by  the  expiry  of  the  time  that  had  been  allotted  for  the  task.  The 
writer  had  employed  this  Time-allotment  in  setting  down  what  he  had  judged,  from  the 
textbook,  to  have  been  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  without  mentioning  the  inaugural 
anecdote.  To  his  astonishment  the  master  not  only  commented  on  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  ways  of  handling  the  task,  but  told  the  class  that  the  writer's  way  (i.e. 
his  Mother's  way)  was  the  right  one. 

1  Marvell,  Andrew:  To  His  Coy  Mistress,  11.  1-2,  11-12,  17-18,  21-22,  33. 

2  Ibid.,  11.  33,  35-36,  41-46. 
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C.  THE  IMPULSE  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 
RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  FACTS 

(I)  CRITICAL  REACTIONS 

IN  our  inquiry,  up  to  this  point,  into  the  inspirations  of  historians,  we 
have  found  that,  if  a  child  is  to  become  an  historian,  its  passive  re- 
ceptivity to  the  suggestions  of  its  environment  must  pass  over  into  an 
active  curiosity  to  know  the  facts  of  History.  While  we  have  found  that 
a  child  cannot  become  an  historian,  and  an  adult  cannot  remain  one,  if 
the  mind's  mill  is  not  set  and  kept  in  motion  by  a  perpetual  flow  of  curio- 
sity over  the  mill-wheel,  we  have  also  found  that,  if,  instead  of  putting 
away  childish  things1  after  passing  the  threshold  of  manhood,  the  would- 
be  historian  then  allows  his  curiosity  to  run  amok,  it  is  likely  to  lead  him 
off  in  pursuit  of  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  omniscience,  and  that  this  is  a 
wrong  turning  which  leads  nowhere. 

What,  then,  is  the  right  turning?  'Thinking means  asking  questions'  ;2 
and,  if  the  child  is  to  become  an  historian  in  very  truth  and  deed,  it  must 
learn  to  harness  its  curiosity  about  the  facts  to  the  service  of  something 
more  purposeful  and  more  creative  than  curiosity  itself.  It  must  come 
to  be  inspired  with  a  desire,  not  just  to  know  the  facts,  but  also  to  divine 
their  meaning  ;3  and  this  is  a  quest  in  which  there  are  several  successive 
stages ;  for  the  meaning  of  the  facts  may  be  found  either  in  their  relations 
with  one  another  or  in  their  relations  with  something  that  is  embodied  in 
them  or  in  their  relations  with  something  that  lies  behind  them.  This 
quest  is,  indeed,  ultimately  a  quest  for  a  vision  of  God  at  work  in  History ; 
and  the  first  blind  step  along  this  pilgrims'  way  is  a  desire  to  understand 
how  the  facts  of  History  hang  together.  In  this  investigation  into  the 
relations  between  the  facts,  the  first  mental  movement  is  a  critical  reac- 
tion to  apparent  discrepancies,  and  the  second  a  creative  response  to 
challenging  phenomena. 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  awakening  of  the  critical  faculty  in  a  would-be 
historian's  mind,  the  writer  was  reduced  once  again  to  drawing  upon  his 
personal  experience  because  no  other  first-hand  evidence  was  accessible 
to  him. 

He  could  remember,  for  instance,  how  in  March  1897,  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends  of  his  family's  towards  the  end  of  his  eighth  year,  he  had 
broken  out  into  exclamations  of  dissentient  surprise  when  one  of  the 
grown-up  people  present  had  begun  to  expatiate  on  the  goodness,  abun- 
dance, and  variety  of  the  fare  on  a  Transatlantic  voyage  from  which  he 
had  just  landed.  The  listening  child  could  not  accept  a  statement  that  was 
irreconcilable  with  what  he  had  heard,  time  and  again,  straight  from  the 
mouth  of  his  own  great-uncle  Harry,  who  was  then  still  alive  and  who 
surely  must  be  regarded  as  a  greater  authority,  considering  that  he  had 

1  1  Cor.  xiii.  11. 

2  Collingwood,  R.  G.:  The  Idea  of  History  (Oxford  1946,  Clarendon  Press),  p.  281. 
An  illuminating  presentation  of  this  truth  that  questioning  is  the  method  of  History  will 
be  found  ibid.,  on  pp.  269-74  and  278-82. 

3  Cp.  Collingwood  in  op.  cit.,  p.  275. 
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been,  not  just  a  passenger  on  his  own  ship,  but  her  captain.  The  child  was 
never  tired  of  hearing  the  old  man  telling  how  the  mouldy  taste  of  ship's 
biscuit  was  welcomely  relieved  by  the  sharp  taste  of  a  weevil  when  the 
eater's  teeth  happened  to  bite  through  one  of  the  biscuit's  living  occupants, 
and  how,  when  captain  and  crew  from  time  to  time  lost  patience  with 
their  fellow-travellers  the  rats,  they  would  entertain  themselves  by 
organizing  a  rat  hunt  which  would  bring  them  in  tasty  rat-pie  to  supple- 
ment for  the  next  few  days  their  dull  normal  fare  of  salt  beef  and  plum 
duff.  These,  the  child  knew  for  certain,  were  the  facts,  so  this  talk  of 
high  feeding  on  board  ship  could  be  nothing  but  a  mendaciously  spun 
traveller's  yarn ;  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  him  when  the  present  traveller, 
just  ashore  from  one  of  the  Cunard  or  White  Star  liners  of  the  day,  ex- 
plained good-humouredly,  to  the  child  who  had  been  calling  his  veracity 
in  question,  that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  change  in  the  conditions 
of  sea-travel  during  the  thirty-one  years  that  had  gone  by  since  Captain 
Henry  Toynbee's  retirement  from  the  sea  in  a.d.  1866.  Thanks  to  this 
convincing  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  which  had  startled  the  child's 
mind,  it  dawned  upon  it  for  the  first  time  that  human  affairs  were  on  the 
move,  and  that  this  movement  might  run  so  fast  as  to  produce  sensa- 
tional changes  within  the  span  of  a  single  lifetime. 

The  next  discrepancy  that  exercised  the  writer's  mind  in  childhood 
was  one  on  which  he  stumbled  in  the  first  step  that  he  took  to  enlarge 
a  new  vista  of  History  that  had  opened  up  before  his  eyes  at  some  date 
either  just  before  or  soon  after  the  end  of  his  ninth  year.  Having  at  that 
stage  encountered  and  read,  among  four  volumes  in  The  Story  of  the 
Nations  series,  Z.  A.  Ragozin's  Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia,1  which  told 
the  story  of  the  Iranian-speaking  peoples'  entry  on  to  the  stage  of 
Oecumenical  History  between  the  time  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire  and  the  time  of  the  Achaemenian  Empire's  collision 
with  the  Hellenes,  he  had  become  inquisitive  to  'look  before  and  after' 
into  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  chapters  of  Iranian  history,  and  had 
therefore  chosen  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin's  volume  in  the  same  series,  en- 
titled Persia,2  for  a  present  from  his  Aunt  Elsie  Marshall  on  his  tenth 
birthday.  Plunging  into  his  new  book  excitedly,  in  the  expectation  of 
here  beholding  the  entire  Iranian  historical  landscape  of  which  one  tan- 
talizing patch  had  been  revealed  to  his  eyes  in  Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia, 
he  found  himself  being  led  down  unknown  paths  and  began  to  race 
along  these  impatiently  in  the  expectation  of  reaching  an  already  familiar 
patch  of  Iranian  history  that  would  give  him  his  bearings.  Fifty-three 
years  later  he  could  still  recall  vividly  his  growing  surprise  and  dismay  as 
he  gradually  found  himself  forced  to  face  the  fact  that  Benjamin's  and 
Ragozin's  accounts  of  Iranian  history  were  irreconcilable. 

It  was  true  that,  at  the  beginning  of  Benjamin's  seventh  chapter,3  a 
familiar  Cyrus  was  at  last  introduced  as  a  synonym  for  an  outlandish 
Kay  Khusraw;  but  the  young  reader's  mind  was  not  satisfied  by  this 
apparently  arbitrary  and  certainly  abrupt  transformation  scene ;  and  no 
impression  was  made  upon  it,  at  the  time,  by  the  author's  unsatisfactorily 

1  Seep.  1 8,  above.  2  Third  edition:  London  1891,  Fisher  Unwin. 

3  See  Benjamin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  82-86. 
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evasive  plea1  that  it  was  not  'expedient  in  a  volume  of  this  size  to  go 
into  a  discussion  concerning  the  discrepancies  or  historic  difficulties 
that  exist  between  the  records  of  the  Persian  and  the  Greek  or  classic 
historians'. 

The  sorely  perplexed  reader  did  not,  of  course,  get  to  the  bottom  of 
these  discrepancies  until  many  years  later.  He  had  first  to  take  the  point 
that  the  versions  of  the  story  given  in  the  Achaemenian  emperors'  own 
inscriptions  and  by  the  Hellenic  historian  Herodotus  were  authenticated 
by  the  remarkable  closeness  of  the  approximation  to  agreement  be- 
tween a  contemporary  and  an  all  but  contemporary  source,  and  he  had 
then  to  read  Theodor  Noldeke's  Das  Iranische  Nationalepos2  in  order 
fully  to  realize  just  how  little  his  reading  of  the  pre-Sasanian  chapters 
of  Benjamin's  Persia  had  added  to  the  knowledge  of  historical  facts  that 
he  had  previously  gained  from  reading  Ragozin's  Media,  Babylon,  and 
Persia.  He  eventually  came  to  see  that  Benjamin — down  to  the  point 
where  he  had  drawn  abreast  of  Herodotus  and  had  there  clumsily 
swapped  horses  in  mid-stream  of  Persian  history — had  been  riding  the 
latter-day  Muslim  New  Persian  poets  Daqiqi  (obiit  A.D.  952)  and  Fir- 
dawsT  (vivebat  circa  a.d.  93  2-1 020/1),  and  that  the  written  sources  on 
which  Firdawsi  had  drawn  exclusively3  had  been  translations,  made  into 
New  Persian  in  Khurasan  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  of 
Pahlawl  prose  versions  of  a  corpus  of  Iranian  epic  poetry4  in  which  the 
true  facts  of  Iranian  history  had  been  transmuted  out  of  all  recognition5 
as  the  result  of  the  operation  of  a  law  of  literary  evolution  which  con- 
strains an  artistically  promising  story  to  develop  on  lines,  not  of  maxi- 
mum fidelity  to  historical  truth,  but  of  maximum  accommodation  to 
literary  expediency.6 

The  Rustem  cycle  of  legends,  which  looms  so  large  in  Firdawsi's  legen- 
dary history  of  Iran  because  the  richness  of  this  lode  of  literary  ore 
attracted  the  genius  of  a  great  poet,  proves,  under  Noldeke's  scientific 
assay,  to  have  been  a  piece  of  local  colour  from  Seistan  and  Zabulistan 
which  may  have  been  deposited  in  those  two  East  Iranian  provinces  by 
Saka  invaders  in  the  second  century  B.C.7  In  the  miscellaneous  assem- 
blage of  garbled  history  and  rationalized  myth  from  which  the  Iranian 
national  epic  had  been  concocted  in  the  Sasanian  Age,  the  ingredient 
that  was  most  conspicuous  by  its  absence  was  the  Achaemenian  episode 
of  authentic  Iranian  history ;  for,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Achaeme- 
nian Empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  almost  all  recollection  of  the 
Achaemenidae  had  dropped  out  of  the  Iranian  peoples'  folk-memory, 
and,  of  the  few  stray  references  to  these  Iranian  empire-builders  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Iranian  national  epic,8  some,  at  least,9  prove  to 

1  See  Benjamin,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

2  Second  edition:  Berlin  and  Leipzig  1920,  de  Gruyter. 

3  See  Noldeke,  ibid.,  p.  41. 
*•  See  ibid.,  pp.  15-17. 

s  See  V.  v.  599-602.  6  See  ibid.,  607-14. 

7  See  Noldeke,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9-1 1.  Noldeke  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  this  cycle  may 
be  of  Saka  origin,  but  his  scepticism  is  based  on  the  inadequate  ground  that  the  personal 
names  in  this  cycle  are  Iranian,  and  he  fails  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  Sakas,  like 
the  previous  occupants  of  these  countries,  were  Iranian-speaking. 

8  See  ibid.,  p.  13.  9  See  ibid.,  loc.  cit. 
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have  found  their  way  into  it  through  translations  of  the  Alexander 
Romance.1 

In  April  1899,  more  than  fifty- three  years  before  the  date  at  which 
this  chapter  was  sent  to  press,  these  considerations  were,  of  course,  far 
above  the  head  of  a  child  trying  to  understand  History ;  but,  under  the 
intellectual  shock  that  he  had  suffered  from  stumbling  upon  a  dis- 
crepancy which  he  had  not  found  himself  able  to  reconcile,  the  child 
had  taken  the  point  that  'authorities'  could  discredit  themselves  by  dis- 
agreeing with  one  another,  and  this  disconcerting  discovery  had  been 
for  him  the  painful  beginning  of  historical  wisdom,2  inasmuch  as  it  had 
taught  him  that  'authorities'  were  not  to  be  taken  at  their  word  as  if  they 
were  infallible  oracles  of  gospel  truth. 

A  year  or  so  later  the  same  boy  was  to  suffer  another  shock  of  the  kind 
from  the  detection  of  a  tell-tale  loose  end  in  a  chronological  chart  of 
Oecumenical  History  that  was  pinned  up  one  day  along  two  walls  of  the 
largest  class-room  in  the  preparatory  boarding  school — Wootton  Court, 
near  Canterbury — to  which  he  had  been  sent  in  his  eleventh  year.  At  his 
previous  day-school — Warwick  House,  adjoining  the  Regent's  Canal, 
in  London — a  reading  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  had 
opened  his  mind  to  the  fascinating  and  inspiriting  truth  that  Mankind 
was  all  one  family,  and  History  all  one  story ;  and,  when  he  had  begun  to 
play  his  subsequent  game  of  locating  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japhet  on  the  map  and  identifying  them  with  extant  or  extinct  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  of  the  Human  Race,  he  had  found,  in  the  maps 
included  in  'the  Queen's  Printers'  Aids  to  the  Student  of  the  Holy 
Bible',  data  that  had  enabled  him  to  people  the  Oikoumene  with  the 
descendants  of  Noah  as  far  afield  from  their  centre  of  dispersion  in  the 
South-West  Asian  'fertile  crescent'  as  the  western  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  one  direction  and  Central  Iran  in  another.  For  the 
moment,  he  had  not  looked  farther ;  but  the  posting  of  the  chart  in  the 
schoolroom  suddenly  confronted  him  with  a  problem  that  had  hitherto 
escaped  him. 

Looking  first  at  the  beginning  of  the  chart,  he  had  been  struck  by  the 
preciseness  of  the  date  4004  B.C.  that  was  here  assigned  to  the  year  of  the 
Creation.3  Walking  across  from  there  to  the  far  corner  of  the  room,  where 
the  chart  broke  off  at  some  date  within  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  Era,  he  noticed  here,  among  the  bands  of  various  colours, 
representing  the  histories  of  divers  peoples  and  states,  one  conspicuously 
broad  band  labelled  'China'.  Were  the  Chinese  descended  from  Shem, 
from  Ham,  or  from  Japhet  ?  It  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion before,  but  now  it  was  going  to  be  answered  for  him  out  of  hand ; 
for  he  had  just  ascertained  that  the  chart  began,  at  the  opposite  end, 
with  the  creation  of  the  two  parents  of  the  Human  Race,  and  he  had  now 
only  to  follow  'China'  back  in  order  to  discover  which  of  Noah's  three 

1  The  Alexander  Romance  went  through  an  evolution  that  is  a  romance  in  itself  (see 
V.  vi.  440-4.)  2  Prov.  ix.  10. 

3  This  dating  of  the  Creation  was,  of  course,  (see  XI.  ix.  178),  the  sign  manual  of 
Archbishop  Ussher;  and  it  therefore  seems  likely  that  his  Annates  Veteris  et  Novi  Testa- 
menti  (London  1650-4,  Flesher,  2  vols.)  was  the  original  source  from  which  this  chart 
had  been  derived. 
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sons  it  was  through  whom  the  Chinese  went  back  to  Adam  and  Eve. 
Verification  should  be  easy,  since  the  snakelike  band  labelled  China 
was  of  a  python's  girth ;  and,  sure  enough,  the  young  investigator's  finger 
traced  this  continuous  ribbon  of  colour  back  into  the  second  millennium 
B.C.  But  his  hair  stood  on  end  when,  at  this  point  in  his  moving  finger's 
backward  journey,  the  three-thousand-years-long  Chinese  dragon's 
solid  body  suddenly  broke  off  without  linking  up  with  either  Japhet, 
Ham,  or  Shem — as  if,  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  the  date  of  dis- 
embarkation from  Noah's  ark,  four  hundred  million  Chinese  had  been 
conjured  up  out  of  nowhere  by  an  act  of  spontaneous  generation.  The 
workmanship  of  the  draftsman  of  this  at  first  glance  imposing  chart  had, 
in  fact,  proved,  on  inspection,  to  be  as  shoddy  as  the  performance  of  a 
plumber  who,  later  on,  was  to  instal  a  bath  for  a  grown-up  historian- 
householder  without  taking  the  trouble  to  connect  the  overflow-outlet 
with  the  waste-pipe. 

This  damning  analogy  did  not  occur  to  a  child  who,  in  a.d.  1899,  was 
still  living  in  an  age  of  English  history  in  which  middle-class  households 
were  not  yet  encumbered  with  bathrooms;  but  he  did  realize  at  once 
that  the  Ussherite  cartographers  stood  convicted  of  a  culpable  neglect 
— or  perhaps,  worse  still,  of  a  sheer  inability — to  trace  back  to  the  fruit- 
fulness  and  multiplication  of  Noah  and  his  sons1  the  latter-day  diversity- 
in-unity  of  a  Mankind  that  had  duly  replenished  the  Earth;  and  this 
shocking  discovery  raised  in  a  would-be  historian's  mind  his  first  doubt 
as  to  whether  a  genealogical  tree  was  a  vehicle  that  could  effectively 
convey  the  history  of  the  progressive  differentiation  of  the  Human  Family. 

As  this  doubt  persisted  and  grew  stronger,  the  writer  experimented 
with  alternative  systems  of  classification  which  might  perhaps  compre- 
hend all  the  living  and  extinct  branches  of  Mankind  and  might  at  the 
same  time  account  for  all  the  gradations  of  diversity  and  affinity  be- 
tween them.  Could  the  key  to  this  historical  puzzle  be  found  in  Physical 
Race  if  a  mythical  criterion  of  racial  relations  in  the  shape  of  a  Biblical 
genealogy  were  discarded  in  favour  of  a  'scientific'  criterion  compounded 
of  such  objective  and  measurable  data  as  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the 
texture  of  the  hair,  'the  cephalic  index',  and  the  facial  angle?  Or,  alter- 
natively, could  the  key  be  found  in  language  if  a  myth  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  the  abortive  building  of  a  Tower  of  Babel2  were  discarded 
in  favour  of  the  findings  of  the  Late  Modern  Western  science  of  Com- 
parative Philology  ?  After  the  writer's  critical  faculty  had  thus  been  set 
to  work  upon  the  problem  of  Mankind's  diversity-in-unity  thanks  to 
the  shock  administered  to  his  mind  by  an  Ussherian  chart  of  Oecumeni- 
cal History  in  a.d.  1899,  it  took  him  some  ten  or  twelve  years  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  linguistic  and  the  racial  approach  to  the  problem 
were  each  as  unsatisfactory3  as  the  genealogical  approach  had  previously 
proved  to  be.  It  was  only  after  this  thrice-repeated  preliminary  negative 
process  of  drawing  blank  that  the  writer  was  able  to  clear  the  ground  in 
his  own  mind  for  the  positive  solution  proposed  in  the  present  Study, 
in  which  he  has  argued  that,  in  human  affairs,  the  significant  differences 


1  Gen.  ix.  1  and  7.  2  Gen.  xi.  1-9. 

3  A  critique  of  the  racial  approach  will  be  found  in  II.  I.  207-49. 
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and  likenesses  are  not  those  of  Race  or  Language,  but  are  those  of  re- 
ligious and  secular  Culture. 

Another  illuminating  discrepancy  impinged  on  the  writer's  mind  one 
afternoon  during  the  First  World  War  when,  as  he  was  wandering 
through  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  South  Kensington,  his  eye 
was  caught  by  the  bust  of  a  girl  in  majolica  in  the  naturalistic  Modern 
Western  style,  and  his  curiosity  was  moved  to  ascertain  the  provenance 
and  date  of  this  attractive  work  of  art.  He  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  a 
work  as  beautiful  as  this  had  been  made  in  Italy,  but  he  was  astonished 
to  discover  that  a  work  as  modern  as  this  had  been  made  in  the  fourteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  Era.  This  bust  was  a  piece  of  material  evidence 
that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Italy  had  already  been  living  in  the 
Modern  Age  of  Western  history ;  but  in  the  rest  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, with  the  possible  exception  of  Flanders,  the  Modern  Age  had  not 
dawned  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  even  the  opening  of 
the  sixteenth.  So  Italy  had  been  'modern'  already  for  perhaps  as  long  as 
two  hundred  years  before  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom  had  fol- 
lowed suit  to  her ;  and  this  example  proved  that,  within  the  bosom  of  one 
and  the  same  society,  it  was  possible  for  different  'sections'  (in  the  'geo- 
cultural'  sense  in  which  this  word  was  used  in  the  United  States)  to  be 
historically  out  of  step  with  one  another.  People  who  were  chronological 
contemporaries  might,  in  fact,  be  living  side  by  side  in  two  different 
cultural  epochs. 

This  inference  from  the  modernity  of  a  fourteenth-century  Italian 
bust  was  confirmed  in  the  writer's  mind  when,  some  thirty  years  later, 
at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  he  paid  another  visit  to  the  same 
museum  in  order  to  see  on  exhibition  there  the  statues  and  other  decora- 
tions from  the  English  King  Henry  VII's  chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  able  to  appraise  at  close  quarters  the  extent  of 
the  cultural  gulf  between  the  still  inviolate  Medieval  Western  style  of 
the  English  work  and  the  resurgent  Hellenic  style  of  the  contemporary 
work  of  the  imported  Italian  master  Torrigiani.1  This  visual  evidence  of 
the  temporary  cultural  precocity  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy  in  a  Late 
Medieval  Age  of  Western  history  was  one  of  the  signals  that  drew  the 
writer's  attention  to  the  historical  role  of  creative  minorities. 

Light  can  also  be  thrown  on  History  by  critical  reactions  to  discre- 
pancies that  have  merely  been  suspected  without  having  been  verified. 
In  September  1952  the  writer  could  remember  a  day  in  March  1899 
when  his  Mother  was  reading  aloud  to  him  Z.  A.  Ragozin's  Chaldea2  in 
The  Story  of  the  Nations  series.  Nineteenth-century  Western  Assyriolo- 
gists  and  Egyptologists  had  been  impressed  by  the  length  of  their  new 
vista  of  past  history,  by  comparison  with  the  relative  shortness  of  the 
Biblical  vista,  much  more  forcibly  than  they  had  been  impressed  by  the 
shortness  of  the  Biblical  and  archaeological  vistas  alike  by  comparison 

1  This  contrast  has  been  noticed  already  in  X.  ix.  83. 

2  Fifth  edition:  London  1896,  Fisher  Unwin.  This  volume  was  the  prolegomena  to 
the  same  author's  Assyria,  which  had  already  come  into  the  present  writer's  hands 
(see  p.  18,  above).  A  curiosity  to  explore  the  antecedents  of  Assyrian  history  had 
moved  him  for  the  first  time  to  spend  his  pocket-money  on  buying  a  learned  work  in 
preference  to  a  box  of  lead  soldiers. 
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with  the  relative  length  of  the  geological  and  astronomical  vistas  that 
were  being  opened  up  simultaneously  by  contemporary  Western  physi- 
cal scientists  ;  and  consequently  the  antiquity  of  the  'Chaldean'  (i.e.  the 
Sumeric)  Civilization  was  one  of  the  principal  themes  of  Ragozin's 
stimulating  ceuvre  de  vulgarisation.  In  expounding  her  thesis,  the  gifted 
authoress  cited  two  by  then  already  rediscovered  chronological  assertions 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Assyrian  King  Asshurbanipal  (regnabat  669- 
626  B.C.)  and  by  the  Neo-Babylonian  Emperor  Nabonidus  {imperabat 
556-539  B-c0  without  questioning  whether  these  latter-day  sovereigns' 
historical  advisers  had  really  possessed  authentic  information  warranting 
their  confidently  presented  figures.  On  Asshurbanipal's  figure  of  1,635 
years  for  the  length  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  'Nana',1  which  Asshurbanipal  had  brought  back  to  Uruk  (Erech) 
from  Susa  in  645  B.C.,  had  been  carried  away  into  an  Elamite  captivity, 
her  comment2  was  that  '1,635  added  to  645  make  2,280,  a  date  not  to  be 
disputed' ;  and,  though  she  boggled3  at  the  antiquity  of  the  date— 3750 
B.C.— which  was  assigned  to  the  floruit  of  the  Akkadian  war-lord  Naram- 
sin  by  Nabonidus's  statement  that  Naramsin  had  reigned  3,200  years 
before  Nabonidus's  own  day,  she  took  refuge  here  in  'the  possibility  of  an 
error  of  the  engraver'  of  the  inscription,  without  considering  the  alter- 
native possibility  that  the  latter-day  emperor-archaeologist  himself 
might  have  been  drawing  the  long  bow  in  the  dark  and  might  therefore 
perhaps  not  deserve  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  lettre. 

Ragozin's  unquestioning  assumption  that  Nabonidus  and  Asshurbani- 
pal had  known  what  they  were  talking  about  was,  of  course,  accepted  by 
the  listening  child  uncritically,  but  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to 
wonder  how  the  authoress  knew  that  these  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
'years'  were  periods  of  the  same  length  as  the  familiar  years  in  which 
time  was  reckoned  in  a  nineteenth-century  England,  and  he  interrupted 
his  Mother's  reading  by  putting  this  question  to  her.  Perhaps  the  ques- 
tion had  been  evoked  in  his  mind  by  some  echo  of  a  nineteenth-century 
'fundamentalist'  Western  Christian  attempt  to  salvage  the  veracity  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  by  suggesting  that  the  'years'  of  life  attributed  there, 
in  generous  hundreds,  to  the  Patriarchs  were  in  reality  periods  that 
would  read,  not  as  'years',  but  possibly  as  'months',  if  the  chronological 
terminology  of  the  Bible  were  to  be  translated  into  current  parlance  with 
a  pedantic  precision.  Probably,  if  he  had  been  country-bred,  he  would 
never  have  entertained  the  idea  that  there  could  be  any  such  arbitrary 
variations  in  the  length  of  the  year,  considering  that  its  span  was  settled 
for  the  farmer,  not  by  human  fiat,  but  by  a  cycle  of  the  seasons  that  in- 
variably came  round  in  the  same  course  within  the  same  period,  what- 
ever the  human  calendar-makers  might  choose  to  say.  As,  however,  the 
child  happened  to  be  town-bred,  he  was  blind  to  Nature's  visual  clock 
on  whose  face  the  fixed  spans  of  the  revolving  and  recurring  seasons 
were  registered  by  the  regular  alternation  of  the  spring  of  the  blossom 
and  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  In  his  cockney  Weltanschauung  in  his  tenth  year, 

t  u  *-e-I,nanna>  the  original  Sumerian  name  of  the  goddess  whose  Akkadian  name  was 
Ishtar.  The  Sumerian  'Nanna'  was  not  a  goddess  but  a  god — the  moon-god  whose 
Akkadian  name  was  Sin. 

2  In  °P-  cit->  °n  P-  195.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  211-15. 
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'years*  presented  themselves  as  artificial  spans  of  Time  which  human 
beings  could  expand  or  contract  at  will  because  human  wills  were  pre- 
sumed to  have  created  them  arbitrarily  ex  nihilo. 

The  naive  questioner  lived  to  laugh  at  his  childish  ignorance,  and 
then  lived  on  to  discover  that  his  question  had  been  shrewder  than  his 
wit.  He  had  no  sooner  been  sent  to  school  in  the  country  than  he  became 
aware  of  Nature's  solar  year,  and  he  had  no  sooner  followed  up  Arthur 
Gilman's  The  Saracens1  in  The  Story  of  the  Nations  series  by  getting 
hold  of  Stanley  Lane-Poole's  Mohammadan  Dynasties2-  than  he  dis- 
covered that  Nature's  clock  displayed  more  than  one  dial,  and  that, 
where,  as  in  this  instance,  Nature  was  at  variance  with  herself,  human 
wills  were  consequently  invested  with  at  least  the  limited  freedom  of 
choosing  which  dial  to  follow.  The  calendar  of  Babylonic  origin  that  was 
current  in  an  English  boy's  world  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  was  based  on  the  solar  cycle  of  the 
seasons,  and,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  it  had  been  readjusted  several 
times  over  to  coincide  with  this  cycle  with  an  ever  closer  approximation 
to  exactitude — leaving  the  lunar  cycle  of  the  months  to  take  care  of  it- 
self, as  best  it  could,  by  submitting  perforce  to  a  Procrustean  process 
of  arbitrarily  stretching  or  docking  the  lengths  of  the  months  in  order  to 
fit  them  into  a  paramount  solar  framework.  The  English  boy  now  made 
the  discovery  that  the  method  of  calendrical  reckoning  that  happened  to  be 
current  in  Christendom  was  not  the  universal  way  of  the  World ;  for  here, 
in  current  use  in  the  Muslim  quarter  of  the  Oikoumene,  was  a  calendar — 
based,  not  on  the  solar,  but  on  the  lunar  cycle — whose  nominal  'year'  of 
literally  lunar  months,  ignoring  the  recurrent  procession  of  the  seasons, 
allowed  itself  to  fall  short  of  the  true  solar  year's  full  measure,  with  the 
result  that,  as  the  tale  of  Islamic  'years'  had  mounted  up  from  the  initial 
date  of  the  Era  of  the  Hijrah,  these  soi-disant  'years'  had  been  travelling 
time  and  again  round  the  face  of  Christendom's  Babylonic  solar  clock. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  a.d.  1950,  when  he  was  making  his  prepara- 
tions for  writing  the  note  on  Chronology  printed  in  this  Study  in  the 
present  volume,3  that  the  writer  realized  the  full  bearing  of  an  Islamic 
lunar  calendar  upon  the  question  regarding  the  length  of  the  Sumeric 
year  which  he  had  put  to  his  Mother  more  than  fifty  solar  years  back. 
At  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  the  fall  of  the  solar  year  a.d.  1950,  he  first 
read  Poebel's  articles4  on  the  recently  rediscovered  Assyrian  King-List 
from  Khorsabad  and  marvelled  at  the  ingenuity  of  this  accomplished 
contemporary  Assyriologist's  ways  and  means  of  harmonizing  with  this 
list  the  chronological  assertions  of  two  latter-day  sovereigns — in  this 
case,  not  Nabonidus  and  Asshurbanipal,  but  Esarhaddon  (regnabat  680- 
669  B.C.)  and  Shalmaneser  I  (regnabat  1272-1243  B.C.  according  to 
Poebel's  dating).5  He  then  went  on  to  read  Sidney  Smith's  critique6  of 

1  London  1887,  Fisher  Unwin. 

2  London  1894,  Constable.  3  On  pp.  167-212,  below. 

4  In  the  Journal  of  Near  Eastern  Studies,  vol.  i,  pp.  247-306;  ibid.,  pp.  460-91;  and 
vol.  ii,  pp.  56-90  (Chicago  1942-3,  Universitv  of  Chicago  Press), 
s  See  J.N.E.S.,  vol.  i,  pp.  290-5. 

6  Smith,  Sidney:  'Middle  Minoan  I— II  and  Babylonian  Chronology',  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Archaeology,  vol.  xlix  ,No.  1  (Concord,  N.H.  1945,  Rumford  Press),  pp.  1-24. 
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Poebel's  reconstruction  of  Assyrian  chronology  and  was  astonished  to 
find  one  eminent  contemporary  professional  archaeologist  here  putting  to 
a  confrere  the  very  question  that  the  writer  himself,  as  a  child,  had  once 
put  to  his  Mother:  How  could  one  be  sure  that  the  'years'  in  which  the 
Assyrian  chronologists  reckoned  were  solar  years  or,  indeed,  even 
would-be  approximations  to  them? 

This  hypothetical  correspondence,  which  Poebel  had  tacitly  taken  for 
granted  throughout  his  own  reconstruction  of  Assyrian  chronology  from 
the  recently  discovered  Khorsabad  King-List  in  combination  with  the  rest 
of  the  evidence,  was  roundly  challenged  by  his  distinguished  adversary. 
In  Assyria,  Sidney  Smith  submitted,1  the  Babylonian  solar  calendar, 
which  had  arrived  at  a  close  approximation  to  the  true  solar  year,  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  for  official  use  before  the  reign  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  I  (regnabat  n  14-1076  B.C.).  'Over  a  long  period  of  years 
that  calendar  remains  equivalent  to  Julian  years  in  reckoning.  .  .  .  But 
the  Assyrian  calendar  previously  in  use  shows  considerable  variations 
from  the  Babylonian,  and  no  precision  in  converting  Assyrian  years  into 
Julian  reckoning  is  possible.'  In  the  non-Babylonian  calendar  current 
in  Assyria  before  Tiglath-Pileser  Ps  day  there  may  have  been  a  different 
and  inferior  system  of  intercalation;  'but  the  known  facts  at  present 
favour  the  view  that  there  was  no  intercalation  at  all' ;  and  'this  is  an 
important  factor  in  calculating  early  dates'.2  Sidney  Smith  suggests3 
that  the  calendar  which,  in  his  belief,  had  been  discarded  in  Assyria  in 
1 1 14  B.C.  in  favour  of  the  Babylonian  solar  calendar  of  the  day,  had 
been  a  lunar  one — i.e.  one  constructed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  calendar 
which,  1,736  years  after  the  date  at  which  it  may  have  been  abandoned 
in  an  Assyria  that  lay  next  to  the  heart  of  the  Babylonic  World,  was  still 
in  use  in  the  remote  and  backward  Arabian  oasis  of  Mecca,  and  which 
then,  through  the  accident  of  its  survival  in  this  insulated  desert-girt 
fastness,  was  to  have  its  fortune  made  for  it  by  automatically  becoming 
the  official  calendar  of  a  new  oecumenical  church  founded  by  a  Meccan 
prophet. 

This  controversy  between  Sidney  Smith  and  Poebel,  in  which  these 
two  champion  Assyriologists  were  hurling  lunar  and  solar  calendars  at 
one  another  as  Hector  and  Ajax  had  once  hurled  boulders,  demonstrated 
that  a  critical  reaction  even  to  a  disputable  discrepancy  might  play  an 
important  role  in  a  debate  involving  an  entire  scheme  of  chronology  for 
the  history  of  the  Sumeric  Civilization. 

(II)  CREATIVE  RESPONSES 

(a)  MINUSCULA 

If  the  observation,  or  even  the  unverified  suspicion,  of  discrepancies 
between  historical  facts  may  inspire  human  minds  to  take  intellectual 
action  by  arousing  a  negative  critical  faculty,  we  may  expect,  a  fortiori,  to 
see  minds  moved  to  act  by  the  observation,  or  even  by  the  unverified  in- 

1  Smith,  Sidney,  ibid.,  p.  19.  2  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

3  See  ibid.,  pp.  22-23.  This  suggestion  was  rejected  by  some  contemporary  scholars 
(see  the  Note  on  Chronology,  p.  177,  below). 
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tuition,  of  connexions  between  historical  facts  which  call  for  some  posi- 
tive explanation. 

Rudimentary  historical  puzzles  of  this  positive  kind  are  set  by  the 
observation  of  the  currency,  at  widely  different  points  in  Space  and  in 
Time,  of  identical  elements  of  culture— identical  clothes,  for  example, 
or  identical  words ;  for,  however  far  apart  from  one  another  on  the  stage 
of  History  these  identical  elements  may  have  made  their  successive 
separate  epiphanies,  a  resemblance  that  approximates  to  identity  is  less 
likely  to  be  a  coincidence  than  to  be  due  to  some  continuous  chain  of 
historical  tradition  and  geographical  diffusion  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  retrace.  . 

How  comes  it,  for  example,  that,  on  a  bronze  medal  made  in  a.d.  1439 
by  the  Italian  master  Vittore  Pisano  (Pisanello)  for  the  East  Roman 
Emperor  John  VII  Palaiologhos  (imperabat  a.d.  i425~48)>  and  in  a 
fresco— painted  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Church  of  San  Francesco  at 
Arezzo,  at  some  date  between  a.d.  1452  and  a.d.  1466,1  by  Piero  della 
Francesca— in  which  the  same  John  VII  Palaiologhos  is  depicted  in  the 
role  of  Constantine  the  Great  at  the  Battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,2  this 
last  but  one  of  the  occupants  of  a  Byzantine  imperial  throne  should  be 
portrayed  by  two  contemporary  Italian  witnesses3  as  wearing  a  head- 
dress which  looks  uncommonly  like  the  Egyptiac  Double  Crown4— a 

1  For  the  date,  see  Clark,  Kenneth:  Piero  della  Francesca  (London  1951,  Phaidon 

^^SeeThe^rates,  in  op.  cit.,  of  the  whole  fresco  (Plate  57),  of  the  left-hand  half  of  it  de- 
hin«7  rwtantin*.  and  his  armv  (Plate  s8),  and  of  the  head  of  Constantine  (repre- 


picting  Constantine  and  his  army  (Plate  58), 
sented  by  John  VII  Palaiologhos)  himself  (Plate  62). 

3  'Warburg  and  others  have  supposed  that  Piero  took  the  likeness  of  Palaeologus  from 
Pisanello's  medal  of  1439,  but  this  is  not  entirely  true.  The  characteristic  shapes  and 
rhythms  of  the  two  heads  are  different . . .  Piero',  who  had  been  living  in  Florence  in  a.d 
1439  when  the  Emperor  John  VII  had  come  to  Florence  to  attend  the  Church  Council 
that  had  sat  at  Florence  in  that  year,  'almost  certainly  saw  Palaeologus  with  his  own 
eyes'  (Clark,  op.  cit.,  p.  26,  n.  1).  In  Piero  della  Francesca's  picture  of  the  Flagellation,  at 
Urbino,  which  was  probably  painted  in  the  fourteen-fifties,  both  John  VII  s  countenance 
and  his  head-dress  reappear,  but  here  no  longer  in  association  with  one  another  (see 
Clark,  op.  cit.,  p.  19  and  Plates  27-28). 

4  The  resemblance  is  particularly  striking  in  Piero  della  Francesca  s  fresco  which 
brings  out  two  points  that  are  not  apparent  on  Pisanello's  medal  (though,  in  the  light  ot 
the  fresco,  the  first  point  of  the  two  can  perhaps  be  detected  on  the  finer  of  the  two  ex- 
emplars of  the  medal  in  the  British  Museum).  The  fresco  shows  that  the  two  components 
of  the  head-dress  were  separate:  the  bottom  edge  of  the  conical  inner  component  is  just 
visible  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  front  portion  of  the  outer  component,  which  re- 
sembles the  looped-up  brim  of  an  eighteenth-century  Western  three-cornered  hat; 
and  this  detail  is  visible  because  the  two  components  are  of  sharply  different  colours. 

Since  the  plates  of  this  fresco  in  Sir  Kenneth  Clark's  book  are  not  among  those  in 
which  the  original  colours  are  reproduced,  they  reveal  merely  that  the  conical  inner 
component  of  the  imperial  head-dress  is  relatively  light  in  colour  and  that  the  looped-up 
outer  component  is  relatively  dark.  In  the  original  fresco,  is  the  inner  component  white, 
as  the  conical  crown  of  Upper  Egypt  was,  and  the  outer  component  red— the  colour 
of  the  looped-up  crown  of  Lower  Egypt?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  the 
following  sentence  in  a  letter  of  the  6th  October,  1952,  from  the  Reverend  father  r. 
Benedetto  Renzi,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  San  Francesco  at  Arezzo,  in  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry from  the  writer  of  this  Study:  'I  colori  della  corona  di  Costantino  risultano  bianco 
con  sfumature  rosse  nella  parte  superiore,  verde  cupo  nella  parte  mferiore.  The  colour- 
ing here  described  by  an  eye-witness  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  d  Ancona,  Paolo :  Piero 
della  Francesca:  II  Ciclo  Affrescato  della  Santa  Croce  nella  Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco  in 
Arezzo  (Milan  1951,  Pizzi),  Plate  XVI.  The  streaks  of  red  do  not  come  out  in  Longhi, 
Roberto:  Piero  della  Francesca:  La  Legende  de  la  Croix  (Fresques  d  Arezzo)  (Milan  1952, 
Sidera;  Paris  1952,  Amiot-Dumont),  Plates  xxxi,  xxxiv  and  xxxv. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  Emperor  John  VII  Palaiologhos's  head-dress  as  painted 
by  Piero  della  Francesca,  the  Crown  of  Upper  Egypt  (if  such  it  is)  preserves  its  pristine 
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head-dress  that  had  become  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  Pharaohs  after 
the  political  unification  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  by  Narmer  circa 
3100  B.C.?1  How  could  this  complicated  and  outlandish  headgear — 
which  would  look  bizarre  to  anyone  not  acquainted  with  the  crucial 
episode  of  Egyptiac  history  that  it  commemorated — have  survived  (if 
in  truth  it  did  survive)  over  a  Time-span  of  more  than  four  and  a  half 
millennia  in  order  to  make  its  eventual  reappearance,  not  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  where  it  had  been  invented,  but  on  the  alien  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  at  least  a  thousand  years  after  the  last  remnants  of  a  living 
Egyptiac  tradition  had  become  extinct  in  what  had  once  been  an  Egyp- 
tiac World  ?  An  historian's  mind  in  search  of  an  answer  to  this  question 
would  recollect  that  the  pre-Christian  Roman  Emperors  had  acted  on 
their  pretension  to  be  the  Pharaohs'  legitimate  successors  by  having 
themselves  portrayed,  on  the  monuments  of  the  latest  age  of  Egyptiac 
history,  as  wearing  the  Pharaohs'  traditional  insignia.  Would  it  be  too 
fanciful  to  imagine  that  these  Roman  impersonators  of  Egyptiac  Phar- 
aohs may  have  provided  themselves  with  actual  sets  of  the  Pharaonic 
insignia,  including  the  symbolic  Double  Crown,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
subsequent  extinction  of  the  Egyptiac  culture  and  the  eventual  loss  of 
Egypt  itself  by  the  Christian  Roman  Empire  to  its  Primitive  Muslim 
Arab  invaders,  these  long-since  obsolete  Egyptiac  regalia  may  first  have 
been  transferred  from  the  Old  Rome  to  the  New  Rome  and  afterwards 
been  preserved  there  in  the  office  of  the  Protovestiarios  of  an  extinct 
Roman  Empire's  East  Roman  ghost  till  the  last  of  the  Palaiologhi  came 
across  them  in  some  imperial  lumber  room  and  took  the  fancy  to  wear 
them — probably  without  being  aware  of  either  their  origin  or  their 
significance. 

How  comes  it,  too  (to  pursue  this  fascinating  subject  of  the  diffusion 
of  headgear),2  that  the  brimless  'stove-pipe'  hat  {Persice  'taka'),  curving 
outwards  towards  its  flat  crown,  in  which  the  Persian  guardsmen  are 
portrayed  on  Achaemenian  bas-reliefs,  and  in  which  Baluchi  shepherds 
were  still  to  be  seen  stalking  over  the  highlands  of  South-Eastern  Iran  at 
the  time  of  writing,3  should  have  been  in  academic  use  in  twentieth- 
white  with  a  taint  of  Lower  Egypt's  red,  but  that  the  Crown  of  Lower  Egypt  (if  such  it 
is)  has  changed  its  hue  from  red  to  bottle-green. 

The  same  head-dress,  in  the  same  colours,  has  been  placed  by  the  same  painter  on  Pilate's 
head  in  his  picture  of  the  Flagellation  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Urbino.  In  a  letter  of  the 
30th  October,  1952,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  writer  of  this  Study,  Signor  Pietro 
Zampetti,  Soprintendente  alle  Gallerie  delle  Marche,  notes  that  this  head-dress  'comes 
close,  in  its  shape,  to  the  beret  of  the  "Clerici  Vagantes",  but  might  also  be  reminiscent 
of  the  ancient  crown  of  Egypt — though  it  is  distinguished  from  this  by  the  cut  of  its  peak, 
which  is  strongly  pronounced.'  'Per  quanto  riguarda  i  colori,  essi  sono  il  rosato  per  la 
parte  interna  del  copricapo  ed  il  verde  scuro  per  quella  esterna.  La  striscia  bianca 
dovrebbe  essere  cosa  a  se,  specie  di  fascia  che  si  nota  anche  in  altra  figura  dello  stesso 
dipinto.' 

The  resemblance  of  Pilate's  head-dress,  in  this  picture,  to  the  Egyptiac  Double  Crown 
is  noticed  by  Longhi  in  his  Piero  della  Francesca  (Rome  1927,  Valori  Plastici),  p.  41: 
Tilato  si  effigia  faraonico.' 

1  See  II.  ii.  112  and  1 14-15,  and  IV.  iv.  502-4. 

2  Two  illustrations  of  it  have  already  been  noticed  in  this  Study  in  other  contexts :  the 
derivation  of  the  nineteenth-century  Western  'top  hat'  from  the  sixteenth-century 
Western  steeple-crowned  hat  in  III.  iii.  136,  with  n.  2,  and  the  derivation  of  'the  cardi- 
nal's hat'  from  the  shield-shaped  or  mushroom-shaped  headgear  of  the  Achaemenian 
Empire's  subjects  in  the  Aegean  Archipelago  in  VI.  vii.  681-2. 

3  See  VI.  vii.  681. 
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century  English-speaking  countries  in  the  recognizably  derivative  shape 
of  the  'college  cap'  or  'mortar-board'  ?  The  last  link  but  one  in  the  lost 
chain  of  transmission  could  readily  be  detected  in  the  'toque'  worn  by 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  France;  but  from  whom  had  this 
headgear  been  borrowed  by  these  French  representatives  of  one  of  the 
liberal  professions  of  Western  Christendom  ?  From  the  Ottoman  gran- 
dees who,  before  the  revolutionary  substitution  of  an  egalitarian  fez  by 
Sultan  Mahmiid  II  (imperabat  A.D.  1808-39),  had  worn  the  Achae- 
menian  'taka'  wrapped  in  a  voluminous  turban?  Or  from  the  priests  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Christian  Church  in  partibus  Ottomanicis,  on 
whom  a  plain  black  variant  of  this  Persian  headgear  had  been  imposed  by 
their  Muslim  masters  ?  Or  from  the  uhlans1  whose  Turkish  appellation 
testifies  that  their  accoutrements  must  have  been  introduced  into  Poland 
from  Turkey  on  their  way  to  becoming  acclimatized  in  Prussia  ? 

What,  again,  was  the  line  of  descent  by' which  the  hood  that  was  asso- 
ciated with  cap  and  gown  in  the  academic  costume  of  twentieth-century 
English-speaking  countries  had  been  derived  from  the  'hood'  that,  in 
the  Achaemenian  Emperor  Darius  Fs  bas-relief  carved  on  the  face  of 
the  cliff  at  Behistan  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  draws  the 
eye  to  the  last  of  the  figures  in  the  file  of  vanquished  rebel  leaders  who 
are  being  brought  to  judgement  before  the  face  of  their  puissant  sub- 
jugator ?  It  is  true  that  the  enormously  high  pointed  cap  that  the  Massa- 
getan  Saka  chieftain  Skunkha  is  here  portrayed  as  wearing  bears  slightly 
more  resemblance  to  Little  Red  Ridinghood's  headgear  than  it  bears  to 
the  glorified  scarf  that  twentieth- century  Anglo-Saxon  doctors  and 
bachelors  of  Theology,  Law,  Arts,  and  Science  wore  slung  over  their 
shoulders ;  yet  the  identity  of  the  name  attests  the  historical  connexion ; 
for,  in  virtue  of  their  distinctively  peculiar  headgear,  the  Massagetae 
were  nicknamed  by  their  Persian  conquerors  'the  Pointed-Hood  Saka' 
(Saka  Tigrakhauda).  What  were  the  successive  stages  in  the  subsequent 
metamorphosis  of  Skunkha's  headgear  ? 

Anyone  contemplating  Skunkha's  'pointed  hood'  in  a  photograph  of 
Darius's  bas-relief  could  predict  that  sooner  or  later  its  point  would  sag 
either  forwards  or  backwards ;  and  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  both 
these  alternative  possible  variations  in  the  fashion  of  wearing  this  pre- 
posterous Massagetan  headgear  were  subsequently  tried.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  the  forward-curving  variant  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Panjab  in  the 
horn-shaped  cap  of  stiff  dark  blue  felt  round  which  the  Sikh  akalis  wore 
their  ring-shaped  war-quoits,  and  in  the  flabbier  headgear  of  the  same 
shape  that  was  part  of  the  insignia  of  a  Neapolitan  Pulcinello,  while  the 
backward-curving  variant  was  the  Medieval  Western  liripipium — still 
familiar  to  Modern  Western  eyes  in  busts  and  portraits  of  Dante-— 
whose  point,  transformed  from  a  stiff  felt  steeple  into  a  soft  cloth  pigtail 
hanging  down  between  the  shoulder-blades,  had  once  captivated  the 
male  half  of  the  population  of  the  whole  of  a  fourteenth-century  Western 
Christendom,  from  Florence  to  Greenland.2 

1  Turcice  'oghlanlar',  meaning  'the  boys'. 

2  The  Norse  settlers  in  Greenland,  whose  losing  struggle  for  survival  ended  in  their 
extinction  round  about  the  turn  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  continued  (see 
Norlund,  P. :  Viking  Settlers  in  Greenland  and  their  Descendants  during  Five  Hundred 
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The  survival  of  the  forward-pointing  variant  of  the  Massagetan  'hood' 
in  the  Panjab  was,  of  course,  easily  explained.  It  had  been  carried  from 
the  Oxus-Jaxartes  Basin  into  the  Indus  Basin  by  the  Massagetae  them- 
selves, together  with  their  tribal  name  (the  Jats),  in  their  Volkerwander- 
ung  in  the  second  century  B.C.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the 
epiphany  of  the  self-same  variant  of  the  pointed  hood  on  Pulcinello's 
head  at  Naples ;  yet  an  historian  might  hazard  the  guess  that  its  carriers 
from  Central  Asia  to  Southern  Italy  might  have  been  Alzeco's  war- 
band  of  Bulgar  Hun  Turkish-speaking  Eurasian  Nomads  who  were 
passed  on  by  Grimwald  King  of  the  Lombards  (regnabat  a.d.  662-671) 
to  his  son  Romwald  Duke  of  Benevento,  and  were  then  planted  by 
Romwald  in  the  depopulated  territories  of  Bovianum,  Saepinum, 
Aesernia,  and  other  decayed  city-states1  in  the  district  of  Northern 
Samnium  that  afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  the  Molise.2  'It  seems 
probable  that  this  settlement  of  the  Bulgarians  was  partly  a  measure  of 
precaution  against  attack  from  Rome  or  Naples'  ;3  and,  if  so,  it  might  also 
seem  not  improbable  that  the  Roman  united  empire  loyalists  who  had 
continued,  after  the  irruption  of  the  Lombards,  to  hold  bridgeheads  at 
Naples  and  Gaeta  and  in  the  Ducatus  Romanus  for  an  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  Constantinople  should  have  given  visual  expression  to  their 
scorn  and  detestation  of  the  Eurasian  Nomad  horde  which  the  Lombard 
usurpers  had  now  planted  next  door  to  them  by  clapping  these  ex- 
Nomads'  distinctively  outlandish  'pointed  hood'  upon  the  head  of  a  pup- 
pet representing  the  arch-villain  Pontius  Pilate  in  a  perfunctorily 
Christianized  Fabula  Atellana. 

Though  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Bulgars'  Hun  ancestors  had,  in 
fact,  picked  up  the  Massagetan  'pointed  hood'  en  route  from  Mongolia 
to  the  Great  Western  Bay  of  the  Eurasian  Steppe,  it  seems  just  possible 
that  our  Parthian  shot  in  the  dark  may  have  hit  the  mark ;  but  whence 
did  Dante  acquire  his  liripipium  ?  What  was  the  missing  link  here  between 
the  backward-trailing  hood  worn  by  a  Florentine  poet  born  in  a.d.  1265 
and  a  tendency  towards  a  backward-curving  fashion  of  wearing  the 
Massagetan  'pointed  hood'  that  was  revealed  in  the  extant  works  of  art 
of  an  Achaemenian  Empire  that  had  been  overthrown  in  334-330  B.C.  ? 

Years  (London  1936,  Cambridge  University  Press),  pp.  110-11  and  126),  to  the  last,  to 
follow  the  latest  fashions  of  a  Western  Christendom  into  which  an  abortive  pagan 
Scandinavian  Society  had  been  absorbed  at  the  turn  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
(see  II.  ii.  340-60).  Among  other  articles  of  Medieval  Western  Christian  dress  the  Green- 
landers  adopted  the  fourteenth-century  liripipium  (see  Norlund,  op.  cit.,  pp.  118—25); 
and  the  seventeen  specimens  (see  ibid.,  p.  118)  that  had  been  recovered  by  Modern 
Western  archaeologists  among  the  clothing  excavated  from  the  graves  in  the  churchyard 
at  Herjolfsnes  were  probably  (see  ibid.,  pp.  123-4)  the  only  representatives  of  the  liri- 
pipium that  were  extant  at  the  time  of  writing. 

1  See  Paulus  Diaconus:  Historia  Langobardorum,  Book  V,  chap.  29.  The  historian, 
writing,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  at  some  date  between  a.d.  786  and  795,  records  of 
Alzeco's  Bulgars  that,  'usque  hodie  in  his,  ut  diximus,  locis  habitantes,  quamquam  et 
Latine  loquantur,  linguae  tamen  propriae  usum  minime  amiserunt'. 

2  This  district  was  found  desolate  by  Strabo  (see  his  Geographica,  Book  V,  chap,  iv, 
§  1 1  (C  249-50),  cited  in  IV.  iv.  391,  n.  2,  and  in  V.  v.  37,  n.  2),  not  much  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years  after  its  devastation  in  81-80  B.C.  by  Sulla.  The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any 
evidence  that  it  had  ever  been  resettled  before  Alzeco's  Bulgars  were  planted  there 
three-quarters  of  a  millennium  after  the  commission  of  Sulla's  atrocity. 

3  Hodgkin,  T.:  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  vol.  vi  (Oxford  1895,  Clarendon  Press),  p.  284, 
n.  1. 
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Here  again,  a  clue  might  be  found  by  the  historian  in  one  of  the  periodic 
eruptions  of  the  Nomads  out  of  the  Eurasian  Steppe.  In  a.d.  1241  the 
unprecedentedly  violent  eruption  of  the  Mongols  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
Steppe  had  sent  the  Cuman  Turkish  Nomads  flying  out  of  the  Steppe's 
Great  Western  Bay  into  the  detached  enclave  of  steppe-land  in  the  Hun- 
garian Alfold,  with  the  Mongols  themselves  following  at  the  Cumans' 
heels.  The  Cumans  had  burst  into  Hungary  as  pagan  barbarians,  and 
such  they  might  have  remained  if  their  Mongol  pursuers  had  stayed 
there  with  them.  But  the  wave  of  Mongol  invasion  had  receded  from 
Hungary  as  rapidly  as  it  had  swept  over  it,  and,  when  once  the  Mongols 
were  out  of  the  way,  the  Magyars,  who  knew  how  to  handle  Nomads  in 
virtue  of  being  ci-devant  Nomads  themselves,  had  managed  to  convert 
the  manageably  small  intrusive  horde  of  Cuman  strangers  in  their 
midst  to  the  Western  Christian  religion  and  culture  to  which  the 
Cumans'  Magyar  hosts  had  been  converted  a  quarter  of  a  millennium 
earlier.1  Through  the  agency  of  Western  Christendom's  Magyar  march- 
men  over  against  the  Eurasian  Steppe,  the  Cuman  refugees  in  the  Alfold 
had  thus  been  brought  into  the  fold  of  Western  Christendom  in  the 
course  of  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  Era  ;2 
and  it  does  not  seem  unduly  fanciful  to  conjecture  that  they  left  a  monu- 
ment of  their  conversion  in  the  subsequent  captivation  of  the  Western 
Christian  World,  into  which  these  Eurasian  Nomad  immigrants  had 
thus  made  their  entry,  by  the  backward-curving  variant  of  the  Massa- 
getan  'pointed  hood'  in  the  outre  form  of  the  liripipium? 

We  cannot  take  our  eyes  off  Skunkha's  steeple-shaped  'hood'  without 
being  moved  to  ask  the  further  question  whether  this  extraordinary 
headgear  was  an  invention  of  the  Massagetae's  own,  or  whether  it  is  not 
more  likely  that  they  had  borrowed  it  from  Anatolia,  where  the  antiquity 
of  its  vogue  is  attested  by  its  appearance  on  the  heads  of  the  warriors  on 
the  frieze  in  the  Hittite  sanctum  at  Yazyly  Qaya,  over  against  the  Hittite 
capital  city  on  Boghazqal'eh,  while  the  persistence  of  its  vogue  there — 
latterly  in  the  service,  not  of  War,  but  of  Religion — is  attested  by  its  re- 
tention as  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  Islamic  religious  orders  in  Anatolia 
down  to  their  dissolution  on  the  2nd  September,  1925,  by  the  fiat  of  the 
government  of  a  Westernizing  Turkish  Republic.  These  orgiastic  wor- 
shippers of  the  One  True  God  are  convicted  by  their  headgear  of  having 
been  the  spiritual  heirs  of  those  orgiastic  worshippers  of  the  goddess 
Cybele  who  were  nicknamed  Corybantes  ('High-Hats')  by  Hellenic 
observers.  Was  Anatolia  the  original  centre  of  dispersion  of  'the  pointed 
hood'  in  the  pristine  form  in  which  it  appears  on  the  head  of  the  Massa- 
getan  chief  Skunkha  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  and  on  the  heads  of 
witches,  astrologers,  heretics,  and  dunces  in  Western  Christendom  ? 

Whatever  its  original  provenance  may  have  been,  the  Massagetan 
pointed  hood'  was  in  any  case  not  the  Eurasian  Nomads'  normal  headgear. 
The  common  run  of  Eurasian  Nomad  peoples  wore  'the  Phrygian  cap'  in 
which  the  Scyths  are  portrayed  in  Hellenic  and  Helleno-Scythian  works 
of  art  made  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  and  which  is  likewise 

1  See  III.  iii.  426.  2  See  III.  iii.  461. 

3  Was  the  Ottoman  Janissaries'  headgear  a  variant  of  the  liripipium  which  had  been 
slung  into  Anatolia  by  the  same  Mongol  eruption  in  Eurasia  ? 
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the  headgear  in  which  Dacians,  colliding  with  the  Romans  four  or  five 
hundred  years  after  the  Scythians'  floruit,  are  depicted  on  Trajan's 
Column.  In  bringing  this  standard  Eurasian  Nomad  headgear  on  to 
our  stage,  we  have  anticipated  the  answer  to  another  question:  How 
comes  it  that  the  official  head-dress  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  familiar  to 
frequenters  of  the  National  Gallery  in  London  in  Giovanni  Bellini's 
portrait  of  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredano  (ducebat  a.d.  1501-21),  is 
identical  with  that  displayed  in  clay  figurines  representing  officials  in  the 
service  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  (imperabant  a.d.  618-907)  in  a  Far  Eastern 
World  that  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eurasian  Steppe  from  Western 
Christendom?  The  link  becomes  manifest  when  we  realize  that  this 
Veneto-Chinese  official  headgear  is  the  Eurasian  Nomad's  standard 
soft  'Phrygian  cap'  frozen  stiff ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
this  came  to  be  part  of  the  insignia  of  public  office  in  Northern  China, 
considering  that  the  Nomads  had  been  politically  dominant  there  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  T'ang  regime  was  established 
with  its  headquarters  within  this  domain  that  the  Nomads  had  carved 
out  for  themselves  in  partibus  Sinarum.1  Presumably  the  same  official 
headgear  was  picked  up  by  the  Venetians  from  one  or  other  of  the  suc- 
cessive hordes  of  Nomads — Sarmatians,  Huns,  Bulgars,  Pseudo-Avars, 
and  Magyars — who  repeatedly  raided  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  in 
the  courses  of  the  post-Theodosian  and  the  post-Carolingian  Volker- 
wanderungen.2 

Nor  was  it  only  the  headgear  of  the  Eurasian  Nomads  that  found  its 
way  into  Western  Christendom;  for  the  historic  accoutrements  of  the 
Scyths  and  the  Dacians,  as  these  are  portrayed  in  Hellenic  works  of  art, 
reappear,  cap-a-pie,  in  the  garb  in  which  a  mythical  race  of  Dwarfs  was 
subsequently  clothed  in  a  Western  folk-lore.  These  Dwarfs  were,  of 
course,  numina — projected  by  the  Subconscious  Psyche  in  response  to 
the  mind's  challenging  experience  of  extracting  metallic  treasure  from 
the  bowels  of  the  Earth — who  never  had  any  existence  in  what  the  Con- 
scious Psyche  calls  'real  life' ;  but  the  costume  in  which  the  Dwarfs  made 
their  epiphany  in  Fairyland  must  have  been  the  authentic  dress  of  some 
living  people  of  flesh  and  blood  who  were  encountered  by  the  pioneers 
of  a  Medieval  Western  Christendom's  eastward  expansion  overland.  If  we 

1  See  X.  ix.  651-2. 

2  See,  however,  Zanetti,  G.,  in  his  dissertation  Delia  Berretta  Ducale,  Volgarmente 
Chiamata  Corno,  che  portasi  da'  Serenissimi  Dogi  di  Venezia  (1779),  to  which  the  writer's 
attention  was  drawn  by  Mr.  James  Laver,  the  Keeper  of  the  Departments  of  Engrav- 
ing, Illustration,  and  Design,  and  of  Paintings  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in 
London.  Zanetti  argues  that  the  modern  form  of  the  Doge's  official  head-dress  was 
not  the  original  form,  but  was  the  recent  result  of  a  six  or  seven  hundred  years  long  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  of  which  he  claims  to  have  identified  nine  stages  (illustrated  at  the  end 
of  the  booklet).  The  current  name  corno — alluding  to  the  point  to  which  the  Doge's  cap, 
in  its  modern  shape,  rose  at  the  back — could  not  be  traced  back  earlier  than  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  Zanetti's  belief  (ibid.,  pp.  xviii-xix).  Zanetti  finds  the  origin  of  the 
modern  corno  in  a  conical  cap  worn  by  dogi  in  representations  of  them  in  the  oldest 
mosaics  in  St.  Mark's  (ibid.,  p.  v).  He  suggests  (ibid.,  pp.  xix-xxi)  that  this  conical  cap 
was  a  Teutonic  barbarian  Transalpine  headgear  which  was  adopted  by  the  Venetian 
dogi  and  was  then  progressively  modified  at  Venice  until  it  eventually  arrived  at  its 
modern  style.  After  following  Zanetti's  arguments  and  examining  his  illustrations,  the 
writer  of  this  Study  did  not  find  himself  convinced  that  the  T'ang-like  corno  and  the 
Carolingian-like  conical  berretta  were  in  truth  successive  stages. in  the  evolution  of  one 
and  the  same  cap. 
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may  also  hazard  a  guess  at  the  provenance  of  this  lost  tribe  whose  dress 
was  thus  immortalized  by  being  taken  as  the  model  for  the  clothing  of 
imaginary  Dwarfs,  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  a  band  of  Nomad  herds- 
men straying  beyond  the  limits  of  their  cattle  ranges  in  the  Great  Western 
Bay  of  the  Eurasian  Steppe  as  they  push  their  way  up  the  valley  of  the 
Dniestr  into  the  Galician  forests;  and  we  may  go  on  to  picture  these 
stray  stock-breeders  finding  themselves  constrained,  in  a  strange 
physical  environment,  to  change  their  economic  occupation  by  taking 
to  mining.  The  historic  prototypes  of  the  mythical  Dwarfs  would  then 
be  a  mining  community  in  some  secluded  valley  of  the  Carpathians  or 
the  Riesengebirge  whose  Nomad  origin  was  still  advertised  in  their  an- 
cestral dress  at  the  time  when  the  first  aggressive  Medieval  German 
mineral  prospectors  arrived  on  the  scene  to  put  these  ci-devant  Nomad 
miners  out  of  business. 

The  itch  to  find  explanations  for  connexions  between  historical  facts 
is,  of  course,  excited  by  facts  of  other  kinds  besides  identities  in  fashions  of 
clothes.  In  the  field  of  Language,  for  example,  how  had  it  come  to  pass 
that  the  vocabulary  of  a  late-nineteenth-century  middle-class  English 
nursery  included  the  name  of  the  Sumeric  goddess  Inanna  ?  The  history 
of  the  translation  of  Inanna  to  an  English  nursery  from  a  Sumerian 
temple  was  illuminated  by  her  epiphany  under  her  original  name — 
none  the  worse  for  its  long  journey  through  Time  and  Space,  save  for  the 
weathering  away  of  its  initial  vowel — as  the  Nanna  who,  in  the  pagan 
pantheon  of  a  post-Carolingian  Scandinavian  heroic  age,  was  still  being 
honoured  as  the  consort  of  Balder,  'the  Lord'  who  dies  and  rises  from 
the  dead.  Though,  in  Scandinavia  in  the  tenth  century  after  Christ,  the 
Norse  version  of  the  dying  and  rising  god's  traditional  epithet  has 
eclipsed  this  Sumeric  god's  proper  name,  Balder's  identity  with 
Tammuz,  which  is  proclaimed  in  Balder's  passion,  is  established  by  the 
tell-tale  survival  of  the  Sumerian  proper  name  of  a  great  Mother  who  is 
Tammuz-Balder's  wife.1  In  a  Victorian  nursery,  where  the  child's  nurse 
meant  more  than  its  mother  meant  to  the  child,  it  was  natural  enough 
that  the  child  should  apply  the  name  of  this  unforgettable  Mother  God- 
dess to  the  most  puissant  female  figure  within  its  miniature  horizon.2 

What,  again,  was  the  etymology  of  pamXevs,  the  Greek  word  for 'king', 
which  was  as  enigmatic  as  it  was  familiar  ?  Krai,  the  Slavonic  word  for 
'king',  was  familiar  without  being  enigmatic.  The  word  kralwas  known 
to  have  originated  in  the  coining  of  a  common  noun  out  of  the  proper 
name  of  an  historical  King  Karl  whose  fame  had  made  so  wide  and  so 
deep  and  so  lasting  an  impression  on  the  imaginations  of  the  Slavonic- 
speaking  barbarians  beyond  the  eastern  borders  of  Charlemagne's  em- 
pire that  in  all  Slavonic  dialects,  from  those  of  the  adjacent  Wends  and 
Srbs  to  those  of  the  distant  Russians  and  Bulgarians,  the  Great  Karl's 

1  See  V.  v.  150. 

2  The  writer  could  remember  how  once  in  his  nursery,  when  his  nurse  and  his  mother 
seemed  to  him  to  be  annoyingly  preoccupied  by  talking  business  with  one  another,  he 
sought  in  vain  to  distract  their  attention  to  himself  by  repeatedly  crawling  under  the  bed, 
exclaiming,  each  time:  'Mother  and  Nanny  are  good;  Mother  and  Nanny  are  God;  I  am 
hiding  from  God.'  Without  knowing  it,  he  was  playing  at  one  of  the  principal  cults  of  a 
Sumeric  religion  which,  on  the  adult  surface  of  life,  had  been  extinct  for  some  two 
thousand  years  in  its  native  land  of  Shinar. 
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non-Slavonic  personal  name  came,  par  excellence,  to  denote  any  holder 
of  the  royal  office  of  which  Karolus  Magnus  had  been  such  a  pre- 
eminent incumbent.  On  this  analogy,  might  an  inquirer  hazard  the  guess 
that  the  Greek,  like  the  Slavonic,  word  for  'king'  had  been  derived  from 
the  foreign  proper  name  of  an  historical  king  who  had  made  a  com- 
parable impression  on  the  imagination  of  the  Achaean  barbarians  at  the 
moment  of  their  entry  on  to  the  stage  of  History  ?  The  Hittite  counter- 
part of  an  Austrasian  Karl  was  forthcoming  in  the  person  of  Biyassilis 
the  son  of  Suppiluliuma,  who  was  installed  by  his  father  as  the  Hittite 
sub-king  of  Carchemish,1  commanding  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
at  its  western  elbow,  mid-way  through  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.,  at 
just  about  the  time  when  the  Achaean  pirates  were  making  their  first 
lodgements  on  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia  and  Cyprus.  Though  Biyassilis's 
reign  at  Carchemish  was  short,  he  won  swift  renown  by  invading  Mitanni 
on  his  imperial  father's  behalf  and  reinstating  there,  as  a  Hittite  puppet, 
Mattiwaza,  a  refugee  claimant  to  the  Mitannian  throne.2  It  would  be  the 
less  surprising  to  find  that  Biyassilis  had  made  his  way  into  the  Greek 
vocabulary,  considering  that  Biyassilis's  brother,  and  Suppiluliuma's 
second  successor  on  the  Hittite  imperial  throne,  Mursilis  II,  who  is 
known  to  have  crossed  the  Achaeans'  path  in  Millawanda,  certainly  did 
make  his  way  into  Greek  legend  as  Myrtilus,  the  tool  and  victim  of  the 
Anatolian  adventurer  Pelops,  while  a  later  Hittite  emperor,  Tutkhaliya 
IV,  who  likewise  had  dealings  with  the  Achaeans  in  Western  Anatolia, 
figures  in  Greek  legend  as  Deucalion,  the  survivor  of  the  Flood. 

The  itch  to  find  a  link  between  two  widely  sundered  yet  patently 
identical  historical  terms — linguistic,  sartorial,  or  whatnot — might  still 
set  a  would-be  historian's  mind  in  motion  when  not  only  the  connecting 
link  but  also  one  of  the  two  terminals  was  missing.  Who  had  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  Etruscans  ?  Who  were  the  descendants  of  the  Lost  Ten 
Tribes  of  Israel  ?  There  could  have  been  few  obscure  peoples  that  had 
not  been  cast  by  some  Hellenic  or  Modern  Western  antiquarian  for  the 
role  of  having  been  the  Etruscans'  progenitors ;  and  there  could  have 
been  still  fewer  ambitious  and  conceited  peoples  in  the  broad  domains 
of  Christendom  and  Islam  that  had  not  claimed  to  be  the  heirs  of  the 
Lost  Tribes. 

The  fantastic  history  of  these  spurious  claims  was  a  warning  that  the 
potentially  creative  intellectual  impulse  to  investigate  the  relations  be- 
tween historical  facts  might  lose  itself  in  a  sandbed  of  folly ;  and  a  pru- 
dent adult  historian  would  sternly  restrict  the  ration  of  time  and  energy 
that  he  allowed  his  mind  to  devote  to  such  unsolved,  and  perhaps  in- 
soluble, questions  concerning  the  connexions  between  things  that  had 
fascinated  him  since  childhood.  Yet  there  were  at  least  two  grounds  for 
seeing  in  these  alluring  curiosities  of  History  something  more  than  un- 
profitable trivialities.  In  the  first  place  they  might  throw  light  on  general 
historical  questions  of  manifest  importance.  Our  string  of  Plutarchan 
questions  about  the  history  of  divers  articles  of  dress  brings  out,  for 

1  See  Contenau,  G.:  La  Civilisation  des  Hittites  (Paris  1934,  Payot),  p.  95;  Delaporte, 
L. :  Les  Hittites  (Paris  1936,  La  Renaissance  du  Livre),  p.  98;  Cavaignac,  E.:  Le  Prob- 
leme  Hittite  (Paris  1936,  Leroux),  pp.  35  and  37. 

2  See  Delaporte,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 
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example,  the  interesting  truth  that  the  conductivity  of  the  social  fabric 
of  human  life  is  exceptionally  high  in  two  particular  social  milieux :  in  a 
'universal  state',  such  as  the  Achaemenian  Empire  or  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  in  a  Nomad  pastoral  society  cruising  on  the  waterless  ocean  of  the 
Steppe.  Our  speculations  about  the  provenance  of  a  word  in  a  Victorian 
English  nursery  vocabulary  similarly  bring  out  the  truth  that  the  radia- 
tional  energy  of  elements  of  culture  is  exceptionally  high  when  these 
elements  are  divinities.  Such  lights  on  the  landscape  of  Oecumenical 
History,  fitful  though  they  might  be,  were  nevertheless  sufficiently  illu- 
minating in  themselves  to  justify  the  exercise  of  the  Intellect  in  investi- 
gating the  connexions  between  facts  that  at  first  sight  might  appear 
trivial ;  but  the  main  justification  for  this  childish-looking  intellectual 
pursuit  was  that  it  was  pregnant  with  a  question — 'How  did  this  come 
out  of  that  ?  And  how  did  that  turn  into  this  ?' — which  was  at  the  heart 
of  every  adult  historian's  serious  business  on  the  intellectual  plane. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  forwards  and  backwards  the  history  of 
Skunkha's  arresting  'pointed  hood',  a  child's  mind  would  be  setting  out 
on  the  Intellect's  ultimate  quest  'rerum  cognoscere  causas' and,  in 
putting  itself  through  a  childish  trial  practice  of  this  sovereign  intellec- 
tual activity,  the  mind  of  a  potential  historian  would  be  unconsciously 
preparing  itself  against  the  historic  day  when  it  might  rise  to  the  height 
of  some  great  occasion  for  wresting  from  the  Sphynx  an  answer  to  one 
of  her  more  significant  riddles. 

(b)  PAULLO  MAIORA 

i .  Inspirations  from  Social  Milieux 
Clarendon,  Procopius,  Josephus,  Thucydides,  Rhodes 

'How  has  this  come  out  of  that?'  If  we  set  ourselves  now  to  trace  the 
genesis  of  some  of  the  classic  achievements  of  great  historians,  we  shall 
find  that  this  simple  question  has  presented  the  challenge  to  which  their 
mighty  works  have  been  the  response.  In  making  a  survey  of  instances 
that  are  particularly  instructive  or  particularly  celebrated  or  both,  we 
may  find  it  convenient  to  examine  first  those  cases  in  which  the  intellec- 
tual challenge  has  been  presented  by  some  public  event,  and  then  those 
in  which  it  has  been  presented  by  some  personal  experience. 

Since,  in  the  histories  of  the  civilizations  down  to  the  time  of  writing, 
wars  had  been  the  most  frequent  and  most  conspicuous  agencies  of 
social  change  at  a  pace  fast  enough  to  make  the  change  perceptibly 
revolutionary  even  within  the  span  of  a  single  lifetime,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  the  intellectually  inspiring  elemental  question  'How  has  this 
come  out  of  that?'  had  often  clothed  itself  in  the  form:  'How  has  this 
post-war  state  of  affairs  come  out  of  that  pre-war  state  ?' 

This  question  had  suggested  the  subject  for  a  classic  historical  work 
to  Clarendon,  Procopius,  Josephus,  Thucydides,  and  James  Ford 
Rhodes ;  and,  of  these  five  great  historians,  the  last-mentioned  was  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  witness  to  the  strength  of  the  inspiration  that 
might  be  breathed  into  a  potential  historian's  mind  by  the  question  how 

1  Virgil:  Georgics  II,  1.  490. 
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the  transit  has  come  to  be  made  from  an  ante-bellum  dispensation  to  a 
post-bellum  one  that  is  strikingly  unlike  its  predecessor,  though  it  is 
separated  from  this  previous  dispensation  chronologically  by  just  a 
few  alchemic  war  years. 

Clarendon,  after  all,  might  have  been  expected  to  become  the  historian 
of  the  English  Civil  War  of  a.d.  1642-7 ;  for,  by  the  date  of  the  outbreak 
of  that  war,  Clarendon  was  already  active  and  prominent  in  English 
parliamentary  politics;  as  soon  as  war  broke  out,  he  became  King 
Charles'  principal  adviser  on  legal  and  constitutional  questions;  and, 
before  the  war  was  over,  he  had  risen  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  states- 
men in  the  Royalist  camp.  In  short,  the  Civil  War  had  been  as  great  an 
event  in  its  historian's  personal  life  as  in  the  public  life  of  the  nation 
that  had  been  rent  in  twain  by  it.  Procopius,  the  historian  of  the  wars  of 
Justinian,  served  in  Belisarius's  campaigns  as  the  commander-in-chief's 
private  secretary.1  As  for  Josephus  and  Thucydides,  the  outbreak  of  the 
wars  of  which  they  eventually  wrote  histories  found  both  of  them  of  an 
age  and  social  rank  that  qualified  them  for  military  service  in  commands 
of  considerable  responsibility,  while  Josephus's  dramatic  personal  for- 
tunes in  the  Great  Romano-Jewish  War  of  a.d.  66-70  gave  him  the 
advantage — inestimably  valuable  for  a  future  historian — of  seeing  the 
military  conflict  that  was  to  be  his  subject  first  from  the  side  of  his 
Jewish  compatriots  and  afterwards  from  the  side  of  his  Roman  captors, 
thanks  to  the  open-mindedness  and  perspicacity  shown  by  Vespasian  in 
employing  his  gifted  Jewish  prisoner-of-war  as  a  confidential  adviser  on 
Jewish  affairs.2  It  is  not  surprising  that  Thucydides,  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
first  sentence  of  his  history,  should  have  foreseen,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Atheno-Peloponnesian  War  of  431-404  B.C.,  that  this  was  going  to  be, 
not  merely  a  great  war,  but  perhaps  actually  the  most  important  of  all 
wars  that  had  yet  been  waged  within  Hellenic  memory,3  or  that  Josephus, 

1  See  Procopius's  preface  to  A  History  of  the  Wars  of  Justinian  (Book  I,  chap.  i). 

2  'My  own  record  of  the  war  as  a  whole  and  of  the  incidental  details  is  correct,  since  I 
was  a  first-hand  witness  of  all  the  events.  I  was  in  command  of  our  Galilaeans  so  long  as 
resistance  was  possible,  while  after  my  capture  I  was  a  prisoner  with  the  Romans. 
Vespasian  and  Titus  compelled  me  to  remain  in  constant  attendance  upon  them  under 
guard,  at  first  in  chains,  though  afterwards  I  was  released  and  was  sent  from  Alexandria, 
on  Titus's  staff,  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  During  this  period  there  was  no  transaction 
that  escaped  my  observation.  The  events  in  the  Roman  camp  I  sedulously  recorded  at 
first  hand,  while  I  was  the  only  person  present  who  could  understand  the  reports  of  the 
deserters  from  the  Jewish  side.  When  all  my  material  was  in  the  proper  state  of  prepara- 
tion, I  took  advantage  of  a  period  of  leisure  at  Rome  to  employ  the  services  of  collabora- 
tors to  help  me  with  the  Greek  language,  and  I  thus  wrote  out  my  narrative.' — Josephus : 
Preface  to  Contra  Apionem  (Book  I,  chaps.  47-50). 

3  'Thucydides  of  Athens  has  written  the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  and  the  Athenians.  He  began  to  write  as  soon  as  war  broke  out,  in  the  belief  that 
this  war  would  eclipse  all  its  predecessors  in  importance.  He  drew  this  inference  from  the 
fact  that  both  belligerents,  when  they  started  hostilities,  had  reached  the  highest  degree 
of  preparedness  in  every  arm,  while  the  rest  of  the  Hellenic  World  was  already  taking 
sides — some  countries  intervening  at  once  and  others  intending  to  follow  their  example. 
This  war  was,  indeed,  the  greatest  upheaval  ever  experienced  by  Hellas  and  by  a  part  of 
the  non-Hellenic  World  (it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say:  by  the  Human  Race). 
It  is  true  that  the  passage  of  time  has  rendered  accurate  research  into  the  recent  as  well  as 
the  remote  past  impossible ;  but,  in  the  light  of  the  earliest  evidence  that  I  consider  trust- 
worthy, I  do  not  imagine  that  the  past  has  produced  either  wars  or  other  events  on  an  im- 
portant scale.' — Thucydides:  A  History  of  the  Great  Atheno-Peloponnesian  War,  Book  I, 
chap.  1. 

At  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  22nd  February,  1947,  the  writer  of  this  Study  had 
the  interesting  experience  of  hearing  Thucydides'  high  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
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in  the  first  sentence  of  his  history  likewise,  should  have  claimed  for  the 
Romano-Jewish  War  of  a.d.  66-70  in  retrospect  that  it  was  'the  greatest 
war  of  our  own  times'  and  that  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to 
add  that  it  was  'the  greatest  of  any  wars  on  record  between  either  city- 
states  or  nations.'1  By  contrast,  James  Ford  Rhodes  was  not  merely  re- 
mote from  public  life  but  was  also  still  only  a  boy  at  the  time  of  the  war 
that  inspired  him  to  carry  out  his  intellectual  life-work.  The  only  direct 
personal  connexion,  known  to  the  present  writer,  that  Rhodes  had  with 
the  great  public  events  in  the  United  States  either  during  or  immediately 
before  or  after  the  Civil  War  was  his  father's  participation,  as  one  of  the 
Douglasite  Democratic  delegates  from  Ohio,  in  the  Democratic  Party's 
Convention  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the  23rd  Apnl-ist  May, 
i860.3  Yet  Rhodes'  responsiveness  to  the  intellectual  challenge  of  the 
revolution  in  his  country's  life  during  his  boyhood  was  apparently  so 
vigorous  that  even  in  his  schooldays,  it  is  said,  'he  had  conceived  the 
purpose  of  writing  American  history',4  while  in  his  adult  life  he  demon- 
strated the  steadfastness  of  an  already  settled  purpose  by  the  patience 
with  which  he  waited  until  a.d.  1887  before  starting  work  on  his  grand 
historical  design5  and  by  the  persistence  with  which  he  then  spent  the 
next  nineteen  years  (a.d.  1887-1906)  in  bringing  A  History  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  down  to  the  Final  Restoration  of 
Home  Rule  at  the  South  in  1877*  and  another  sixteen  years  (a.d.  1906- 
22)  after  that  in  carrying  the  story  on  from  a.d.  1877  to  a.d.  1909.7 

war  of  which  he  became  the  historian  endorsed  by  a  great  living  American  soldier  who 
had  just  taken  on  his  shoulders  the  burden  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  In  an  address  at 
Princeton  on  that  date,  in  which  he  was  impressing  upon  his  audience  the  importance  tor 
the  country  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  that  could  co-operate  intelligently  with  the 
Administration  in  the  choice  and  execution  of  a  national  foreign  policy  General  Mar- 
shall suggested  to  them  that  one  way  of  equipping  themselves  mentally  for  this  contem- 
porary political  task  would  be  to  study  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  World  during  the 
generation  ending  in  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  43 1-404  B.C.  , 

1  The  intellectual  advantageousness  of  a  position  in  which  he  had  a  toot  in  both  tne 
contending  camps  and  an  insight  into  both  the  conflicting  cultures  inspired  Josephus  not 
merely  to  write  a  history  of  the  war  in  which  he  had  participated  personally,  in  two  suc- 
cessive different  capacities,  but  also  to  publish  an  edition  of  his  work  m  Greek  as  well  as 
one  in  Aramaic.  In  his  preface  to  The  Romano -Jewish  War  (Book  I,  chaps.  1-1 6)  he  has  re- 
corded that  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  histories  of  this  war  previously  published  Lin  G  reekj 
'has  induced  me  to  offer  to  the  public  of  the  Roman  Empire,  m  a  Greek  translation  a  work 
of  my  own,  originally  composed  in  my  native  [Aramaic]  language  and  published  in  the 
non-Hellenic  Orient  I  felt  it  a  paradox  that  the  truth  concerning  events  of  such  im- 
portance should  be  allowed  to  remain  unsettled  and  that  the  Parthians  the  Babylonians 
the  most  remote  populations  of  Arabia,  my  own  compatriots  beyond  the  Euphrates  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Adiabene  should  be  accurately  informed,  through  my  labours  ot  the 
origin,  vicissitudes,  and  issue  of  the  war,  while  the  Hellenes  and  all  Romans  who  did  not 
.serve  in  the  campaign  should  have  nothing  better  at  their  disposal  than  flattering  or 
fictitious  accounts  which  conceal  the  truth.'  m  c„„-ao 

The  wideness  of  the  range  of  the  currency  of  Aramaic  as  a  lingua  franca  in  the  byriac 
World  of  Josephus's  day  has  been  noticed  in  V.  v.  487-91-        ,  .  ,  , 

2  Rhodes  was  born  on  the  1st  May,  1848,  so  he  was  not  yet  thirteen  years  old  on  the 
1 2th  April,  1 86 1,  when  fire  was  opened  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  not  yet  seventeen  years  old 
on  the  26th  April,  1865,  when  Johnson  signed  with  Sherman  the  definitive  convention 
for  the  surrender  of  all  Confederate  forces  still  under  arms. 

3  See  Nevins,  Allen:  The  Emergence  of  Lincoln  (New  York  1950,  Scnbner,  2  vols.),  vol. 

4  'Morse  Jr.,  John  Torrey :  'Memoir  of  James  Ford  Rhodes',  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  October,  1926-June,  1927  (Boston  1927),  p.  178. 

5  The  pattern  of  Rhodes'  working  life  is  examined  on  pp.  147  and  154,  below. 

6  See  Morse,  ibid.,  p.  180;  A.  L.  Lowell,  ibid.,  p.  124. 

7  See  ibid.,  p.  190. 
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The  experience  of  living  through  a  war — whether  as  a  prominent 
participant  in  the  catastrophe  or  as  a  sensitive  spectator  of  it— was  thus 
the  inspiration  of  all  these  five  historians,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
theme  with  which  a  war  presented  each  of  them  was  a  revolution  in 
human  affairs  which  was  of  greater  magnitude  and  significance  than  the 
military  conflict  by  which  it  was  signalized. 

Clarendon's  underlying  theme  is  the  decision,  in  the  English  Civil 
War,  of  a  momentous  controversy  over  the  evolution  of  the  traditional 
constitution  of  the  kingdom;1  and,  though  Clarendon  may  hold  that  this 
decision  was  the  wrong  one,  and  may  hope  that  its  ostensible  reversal  at 
the  Restoration  may  prove  to  have  been  genuine  and  permanent,  his  be- 
lief in  the  importance  of  his  constitutional  theme  is  attested  by  his  act  of 
writing  his  history. 

Rhodes'  underlying  theme  is  the  discomfiture,  registered  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Confederacy  in  the  American  Civil  War,  of  one  section  of  the 
United  States  and  province  of  the  Western  World  of  the  day  which  had 
been  alienated  from  the  rest  of  an  American  Commonwealth  and  a 
Western  Society  by  the  fateful  heritage  of  'the  peculiar  institution'  of 
Negro  Slavery.  In  the  American  Civil  War  the  slave-holding  South 
failed  to  preserve  by  the  ultima  ratio  of  political  secession  a  traditional 
social  evil  that,  by  this  date,  had  been  decisively  condemned  by  the 
conscience  of  the  Western  World  as  a  whole.  In  recording  the  political 
failure  of  eleven  of  the  slave  states  included  in  the  United  States  in 
1 86 1  to  emulate  the  thirteen  colonies  that  had  revolted  against  the 
British  Crown  in  a.d.  1775  by  establishing  a  new  sovereign  independent 
confederation  to  house  a  nation  struggling  to  be  born,  the  historian  is  at 
the  same  time  recording  the  social  failure  of  a  slave-holding  branch  of  a 
Late  Modern  Western  Society  to  emulate  a  city-state  cosmos  which  had 
differentiated  itself  from  the  main  body  of  Western  Christendom  in  the 
Medieval  chapter  of  Western  history. 

Thucydides'  underlying  subject  is  the  larger  one  of  the  tragic  break- 
down of  a  promising  civilization  ;2  and  an  intuition  of  this  theme,  and 
recognition  of  its  importance,  were  no  doubt  the  considerations  that  led 
an  American  soldier-statesman,  on  the  22nd  February,  1947,  to  exhort 
an  audience  composed  of  the  faculty,  students,  and  alumni  of  a 
great  American  university  to  study  the  antecedents  of  the  war  that 
Thucydides  had  immortalized.3 

Josephus's  underlying  theme  was  an  episode  in  the  long-drawn-out 
encounter  between  the  Syriac  and  the  Hellenic  Society  in  which  a  Pales- 
tinian Jewry,  posted  in  the  perilous  front  line  of  the  Syriac  order  of 
battle,  had  been  partly  inflamed  and  partly  intimidated  by  a  Zealot 
minority  into  embarking  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  taking  up  arms  against 
an  Hellenic  universal  state.4 

'The  revolutionary  element  among  the  Jews,  which  was  at  its  zenith 
both  in  funds  and  in  forces,  timed  its  rebellion  to  take  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  disorders.  The  consequent  convulsions  were  so  violent  that  the 

1  See  III.  iii.  318. 

2  gee  U1:  iu-  291.  3  See  p.  60,  n.  3,  above. 
*  See  II.  11.  285-6;  III.  iii.  294-6;  and  V.  v.  68  and  125-6. 
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fate  of  the  East  hung  in  the  balance  between  the  two  belligerents,  who 
had  everything  respectively  to  hope  and  to  fear  from  the  issue.  The  Jews 
hoped  that  the  entire  body  of  their  compatriots  beyond  the  Euphrates 
would  join  in  their  rising,  while  the  Romans  were  harassed  by  attacks 
from  their  German  neighbours,  unrest  among  their  Celtic  subjects,  and 
the  world-wide  convulsions  that  followed  the  death  of  Nero.'1 

As  for  Procopius,  his  underlying  subject  is  the  rally,  registered  in 
Justinian's  wars,  of  an  Hellenic  Society,  embodied  politically  in  a  Roman 
Empire,  after  both  the  empire  and  the  society  had  appeared  to  be  mori- 
bund. The  questions  raised  in  Procopius's  mind  by  this  series  of  Roman 
military  counter-offensives  against  the  barbarian  intruders  on  Roman 
territory  are :  'How  have  the  Romans  managed  to  regain  the  upper  hand  ? 
What  have  been  the  new  military  equipment  and  tactics  through  which 
they  have  won  their  victory?2  How  has  the  Imperial  Government 
acquired  the  resources  for  building  churches  as  well  as  fortresses  ?  And 
what  is  this  revolutionary  style  of  architecture  in  which  Anthemius,  in 
building  the  church  of  the  Ayi'a  Sophia,3  has  vindicated  the  Justinianean 
rally  of  the  Hellenic  Civilization  as  signally  as  Belisarius  has  vindicated 
it  by  overthrowing  the  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogoths  ?  How,  in  short,  has 
the  Romania  of  Arcadius  and  Theodosius  II  (imperabant  A.D.  395-45°) 
become  the  Romania  of  Justinian  (imperabat  a.d.  527-65) ?'  These  were 
the  questions  that  moved  Procopius  to  write  The  Wars  of  Justinian  and 
Justinian's  Public  Works?  but  the  sixth-century  Caesarean  historian- 
barrister  had  not  reached  the  end  of  his  tether  before  the  unhappy  out- 
come of  a  reign  that,  on  the  surface,  had  looked  so  magnificent  had 
raised  a  further  question  in  Procopius's  mind:  'Has  not  this  apparent 
rally  really  been  a  delusion  ?  Has  not  Justinian's  policy  of  action  and  out- 
lay on  the  grand  scale  been  a  megalomaniac's  irreparable  blunder  ?  Has 
not  he  proved,  en  fin  de  compte,  to  have  achieved  nothing  more  than 
barren  and  ephemeral  triumphs  purchased  at  the  cost  of  dissipating 
irreplaceable  resources  which  Arcadius  and  Theodosius  II  had  con- 
served and  which  Leo  the  Great,  Zeno,  and  Anastasius  had  augmented  ?'s 
This  was  the  question  that  moved  Procopius  to  think  his  second  thoughts 
and  to  put  these  on  record  in  A  Secret  History  of  the  Reign  of  Justinian 
and  Theodora. 

Polybius 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  all  five  of  the  historians  whom  we  have  been 
considering  were  inspired  to  write  their  works  by  their  experience  of  a 
war,  the  elemental  question  'How  has  this  come  out  of  that  ?'  came,  in  all 
five  minds,  to  embrace  a  much  wider  gamut  of  historical  change  than  just 
those  events  that  could  be  construed  as  direct  effects  of  the  war  which 
had  originally  precipitated  the  spate  of  intellectually  fruitful  questions. 
There  are  other  historians  to  whom  the  elemental  question  presented 
itself  from  the  outset  in  this  broader  form.  For  example,  Polybius  of 
Megalopolis  (vivebat  circa  206-128  B.C.)  lived  to  see  the  number  of 

1  Josephus:  Preface  to  The  Romano-Jewish  War  (Book  I,  chaps.  4-5). 

2  See  the  passage  quoted  in  III.  iii.  163.  3  See  IV.  iv.  54-55- 
4  The  De  Aedificiis.  5  See  IV.  iv.  324-6. 
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Great  Powers  in  a  post-Alexandrine  Hellenic  World  reduced  from  the 
five  that  had  still  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  historian's  birth  to  a 
single  victorious  survivor. 

'The  events  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  subject  are  sufficiently  extra- 
ordinary in  themselves  to  arouse  and  stimulate  the  interest  of  every  reader, 
young  or  old.  What  mind,  however  commonplace  or  indifferent,  could 
feel  no  curiosity  to  learn  the  process  by  which  almost  the  whole  World 
fell  under  the  undisputed  ascendancy  of  Rome  within  a  period  of  less  than 
fifty-three  years,1  or  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  political  organisation  that 
was  the  secret  of  a  triumph  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of  Mankind  ? 
What  mind,  however  much  infatuated  with  other  spectacles  and  other 
studies,  could  find  a  field  of  knowledge  more  profitable  than  this?'2 

The  experience  of  this  political  revolution  in  the  Hellenic  World  of 
his  day,  which  thus  moved  Polybius  to  ask  the  question  'How  has  this 
revolution  come  about  ?'  also  moved  him  to  go  on  to  ask  two  supplemen- 
tary questions :  'Who  are  these  Romans  who  have  conquered  the  World 
within  my  lifetime?'  and  'What  is  the  intelligible  field  of  historical 
study?'3 

'If  the  two  commonwealths  which  contended  for  world-power  in  this 
war  had  been  objects  of  common  knowledge  [to  the  cultivated  minority  of 
the  general  public  in  the  Hellenic  World],  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
superfluous  to  insert  an  introductory  section  in  order  to  explain  the 
policies  and  resources  that  inspired  them  to  embark  upon  enterprises  of 
such  magnitude.  Actually,  however,  the  previous  resources  and  transac- 
tions of  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  commonwealths  are  so  unfamiliar 
to  the  majority  of  the  Hellenic  public  that  it  has  seemed  essential  to  pre- 
face this  history  with  two  introductory  volumes.  This  will  ensure  that  no 
reader  will  find  himself  at  the  commencement  of  my  main  narrative  with- 
out an  answer  to  the  question:  "What  policy  was  in  the  Romans'  minds 
and  what  resources,  military  and  economic,  were  in  their  hands  at  the 
time  when  they  embarked  upon  these  projects,  which  resulted  in  their 
becoming  masters  of  the  entire  Mediterranean  and  its  littoral  ?"  These  two 
introductory  volumes  will  make  it  clear  that  the  means  at  the  Romans'  dis- 
posal were  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  of  world-power  and  world- 
empire,  as  conceived  and  attained  by  them.'4 

The  intellectual  task,  undertaken  by  Polybius,  of  putting  these  march- 
men-conquerors  of  the  Hellenic  World  on  the  Hellenic  public's  mental 
map  was  one  for  which  the  Megalopolitan  statesman-historian  had  been 
singularly  well  equipped  by  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  life.5  Like  Jose- 
phus  after  him,  Polybius  was  deported  from  his  native  land  by  the  Roman 
authorities — not,  indeed,  as  the  prisoner-of-war  in  chains  that  Josephus 
was  when  he  was  taken  to  Alexandria,  but  as  a  political  hostage  sen- 
tenced to  internment.  Like  Josephus,  again,  Polybius,  in  the  next  chapter 

1  i.e.  from  the  spring  of  219  B.C.,  when  Hannibal  laid  siege  to  Saguntum,  to  the  22nd 
June,  168  B.C.,  when  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus  won  his  decisive  victory  over  the  Mace- 
donians at  Pydna. — AJ.T. 

2  Polybius :  Preface  to  Oecumenical  History  since  the  [initial  year  of  the]  One  Hundred 
and  Fortieth  Olympiad  [220-219  B.C.]  (Book  I,  chap.  1),  quoted  already  in  III.  iii.  312-13. 

3  This  second  of  Polybius's  two  supplementary  questions  was  the  key  which  opened 
the  door  into  a  study  of  History  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  (see  the  present  work, 
I.  i.  1-50). 

4  Polybius,  op.  cit.,  Book  I,  chap.  3.  5  See  III.  iii.  310-18. 
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of  his  personal  story,  succeeded  in  winning  his  Roman  captors'  con- 
fidence and  esteem,  and  in  Polybius's  case  this  esteem  flowered  into  a 
warm  personal  friendship  between  the  Megalopolitan  internee  and  his 
younger  Roman  contemporary,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus,1 
the  son  of  the  victor  at  Pydna  who  came  to  the  front  in  Roman  public 
life,  both  as  a  military  commander  and  as  a  statesman,  during  the  period 
of  Polybius's  internment  in  Italy  (166-150  B.C.),  and  who  subsequently 
took  Polybius  with  him  on  his  staff  to  the  African  front  for  the  two 
Roman  campaigns  (gerebantur  147-146  B.C.)  under  Scipio's  command 
that  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  When  Polybius's  fellow 
deportees  from  the  city-states  of  the  Achaean  Confederacy  had  been 
relegated  to  Italian  country  towns,  Scipio  had  obtained  for  Polybius  the 
special  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  continue  to  reside  in  the  capital. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Polybius's  portrait  of  Rome  for  the  instruction  of 
Hellenic  eyes  had  been  drawn  from  the  life"  under  exceptionally  favour- 
able conditions  for  the  achievement  of  a  faithful  likeness. 

Polybius's  second  supplementary  question — 'What  is  the  intelligible 
field  of  historical  study  ?' — opened  up  wider  mental  horizons. 

'The  coincidence  by  which  all  the  transactions  of  the  World  have  been 
oriented  in  a  single  direction  and  guided  towards  a  single  goal  is  the  extra- 
ordinary characteristic  of  the  present  age,  to  which  the  special  feature  of 
the  present  work  is  a  corollary.  The  unity  of  events  imposes  upon  the  his- 
torian a  similar  unity  of  composition  in  depicting  for  his  readers  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Fortune  on  the  grand  scale,  and  this  has  been  my 
own  principal  inducement  and  stimulus  in  the  work  which  I  have  under- 
taken.'2 

The  virtual  unification  of  the  Hellenic  World,  within  the  historian's 
own  lifetime,  on  the  political  plane  opened  his  eyes  to  the  continuity,3 
the  universality,4  and  the  unity5  of  History. 

'Writers  and  readers  of  History  ought  to  concentrate  attention  less  upon 
the  bald  narrative  of  transactions  than  upon  the  antecedents,  concomitants, 
and  consequences  of  any  given  action.  If  you  eliminate  from  History  the 
"Why"  and  the  "How"  and  the  "Wherefore"  of  the  particular  transaction 
and  the  rationality — or  the  reverse — of  its  result,  what  is  left  of  her  ceases 
to  be  a  science  and  becomes  a  tour  de  force,  which  may  give  momentary 
pleasure,  but  which  is  of  no  assistance  whatever  for  dealing  with  the 
Future.'6 

'It  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  monographs  of  historical  specialists 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  morphology  of  Universal  History.  By  reading 
a  bald  and  isolated  narrative  of  the  transactions  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  realise  and  understand  either  the  magnitude  or 
the  unity  of  the  events  in  question,  by  which  I  mean  the  methods  and 
institutions  of  which  Fortune  has  availed  herself  in  order  to  accomplish 
what  has  been  her  most  extraordinary  achievement  in  our  generation.  This 
achievement  is  nothing  less  than  the  reduction  of  the  entire  known  world 
under  the  dominion  of  a  single  empire — a  phenomenon  of  which  there  is 

1  See  Polybius,  op.  cit.,  Book  XXXI,  chaps.  22-30. 

2  Ibid.,  Book  I,  chap.  4,  already  quoted  in  III.  iii.  317,  n.  5. 

3  See  ibid.,  Book  III,  chaps.  31-32. 

4  See  ibid.,  Book  V,  chaps.  3i6~33. 

s  See  ibid.,  Book  VIII,  chap.  2.  6  Ibid.,  Book  III,  chap.  3 1. 
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no  previous  example  in  recorded  history.  A  limited  knowledge  of  the 
processes  by  which  Rome  captured  Syracuse  and  conquered  Spain  is, 
no  doubt,  obtainable  from  the  specialists'  monographs ;  but  without  the 
study  of  Universal  History  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  she  attained 
to  universal  supremacy.  ...  It  is  only  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
same  government  and  commonwealth  was  producing  results  in  a  variety 
of  other  spheres  simultaneously  with  the  conduct  of  these  operations,  and 
when  we  include  in  the  same  survey  the  internal  crises  and  struggles 
which  hampered  those  responsible  for  all  the  above-mentioned  activities 
abroad,  that  the  remarkable  character  of  the  events  comes  out  clearly  and 
obtains  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  This  is  my  reply  to  those  who 
imagine  that  the  work  of  specialists  will  initiate  them  into  Universal  and 
General  History.'1 

A  post-Modern  Western  historian,  re-reading  these  passages  from 
Polybius's  work  on  the  18th  September,  1952,  was  moved  to  wonder 
whether  he  might  live  to  see  'the  reduction  of  the  entire  known  world 
under  the  dominion  of  a  single  empire' — a  phenomenon  of  which  there 
had  in  truth  been  as  many  previous  examples  in  recorded  history  as 
there  had  been  'universal  states' — inspire  another  Polybius  to  write  the 
history  of  the  political  unification  of  another  society.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  it  was  impossible  to  foretell  whether  'Fortune'  would  present 
this  challenging  theme  to  some  responsive  historian  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion; it  was  not  even  possible  yet  to  foretell  whether,  if  a  twentieth- 
century  Oikoumene  did  crystallize  into  unity,  it  would  crystallize  round 
the  United  States  or  round  the  Soviet  Union.  It  might  be  guessed, 
however,  that,  if  Rome's  role  were  to  be  played  in  a  post-Modern 
Western  World  by  the  United  States,  the  historian  of  her  involuntary 
assumption  of  dominion  would  be  a  West  European,  and  it  could  be 
prophesied  with  greater  confidence  that,  if  the  latter-day  West  European 
Polybius  did  leave  his  native  land  to  do  this  piece  of  creative  intellectual 
work,  he  would  visit  the  United  States  neither  as  a  prisoner-of-war  nor 
as  a  political  hostage  but  as  the  hospitably  invited  guest  of  some  politically 
disinterested  non-governmental  American  institution  dedicated  single- 
mindedly  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge. 

Josephus  and  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqd 

The  opportunity,  which  Polybius  found  and  seized,  of  making  his 
conquered  fellow-countrymen  acquainted  with  their  Roman  conquerors 
was  equally  open  to  Josephus,  who  repaired  to  Rome  some  236  years 
after  Polybius  had  been  deported  thither;  but  the  account  of  Roman 
institutions  and  policy  which  Josephus  was  so  well  qualified  to  write  for 
the  instruction  of  an  Aramaic-reading  Jewish  public  might  not  have 
found  a  market  among  the  remnants  of  a  shattered  yet  still  Zealot- 
minded  Jewry,  in  whose  eyes  the  victorious  Romans  were  still  the  same 
uninterestingly  abominable  Gentiles  that  they  had  always  been,  and  in 
whose  judgement  the  victory  of  Roman  over  Jewish  arms  was  due,  not 
to  any  notable  human  strength  or  virtue  in  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 
but  to  the  inscrutable  will  of  an  omnipotent  Yahweh.  Josephus  did  emu- 


1  Polybius,  op.  cit.,  Book  VIII,  chap.  2. 
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late  Polybius  in  turning  to  good  account  his  intellectually  advantageous 
footing  in  two  culturally  diverse  camps,  but  the  use  that  Josephus  made 
of  his  opportunity  was  to  address  himself,  as  Polybius  had  done,  to  an 
Hellenic  public  whose  curiosity  was  still  insatiable.  The  supplementary 
question  that  Josephus  took  up  after  he  had  responded  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  Great  Romano-Jewish  War  of  a.d.  66-70  was,  not  'Who 
are  these  Romans  who  have  crushed  an  insurgent  Palestinian  Jewry  ?',  but 
'Who  are  these  Jews  who  have  brought  this  fate  upon  themselves  by  dar- 
ing to  challenge  the  might  of  an  oecumenical  empire  commanding  all 
the  resources  of  a  politically  united  Hellenic  World?'  This  was  the 
question  that  Josephus  answered  by  writing,  for  an  Hellenic  public, 
The  Ancient  History  of  the  Jews. 

In  this  work  Josephus  commemorated,  for  the  instruction  of  their  con- 
querors, the  history  and  ethos  of  a  Jewish  advance-guard  of  the  Syriac 
Society  which  had  gone  down  to  disaster  in  a  forlorn  hope  in  one  of  the 
many  engagements  in  the  course  of  a  one-thousand-years-long  struggle 
between  a  post-Cyran  Syriac  and  a  post-Alexandrine  Hellenic  Civiliza- 
tion ;  and  what  Josephus  had  thus  done  for  a  Palestinian  Jewry  was  done 
for  the  Syriac  Society  as  a  whole,  in  the  last  phase  of  its  history,  by  the 
Shi'i  Muslim  historian  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa  of  Hillah1  (natus  circa  a.d.  1262). 

Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa  had  been  born  in  the  metropolitan  province  of  a  re- 
integrated Syriac  universal  state  on  the  morrow  of  the  extirpation  of  the 
'Abbasid  Caliphate  and  incidental  devastation  of  Traq2  by  the  Mongol 
war-lord  Hulagu  in  a.d.  1258.  The  question  presented  to  him  by  his 
social  milieu  was:  'How  has  this  world  in  which  I  have  grown  up — a 
world  in  which  Traq  is  economically  derelict  and  politically  subject  to 
the  rule  of  a  Eurasian  Nomad  barbarian  war-band — come  out  of  the 
world  in  which  my  forefathers  lived  from  one  generation  to  another 
over  a  Time-span  of  more  than  five  hundred  years :  a  world  in  which 
Traq  was  the  garden  and  granary  of  the  Oikoumene,  and  in  which  an 
'Abbasid  oecumenical  government  ruled  from  Baghdad  a  universal 
state  extending  north-eastward  to  the  Jaxartes,  northward  to  the  Cau- 
casus, westward  to  the  Atlantic,  and  southward  to  the  Arabian  and 
Sindi  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean?'  The  supplementary  question  that 
arose  for  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa,  as  it  had  arisen  for  Josephus,  was:  'What  have 
been  the  history  and  the  ethos  of  this  society  that  has  met  with  this 
disaster  ?'  And,  in  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa's  generation,  as  in  Josephus's,  this  was 
a  question  that  was  of  some  interest  to  the  alien  conquerors  by  whose 
hands  the  disaster  had  been  inflicted ;  for  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa  lived  to  see  a 
militarily  subjugated  Dar-al-Islam  begin  to  take  its  savage  Eurasian 
Nomad  conquerors  captive.3 

1  'Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa',  'the  son  of  a  chatterbox',  was  an  onomatopoeic  nickname  for  Jalal- 
ad-DIn  Abu  Ja'far  Muhammad  b.  Taji'd-Din  Abi'l-Hasan  'AH,  the  spokesman  of  the 
Shi  i  community  in  the  Shi'i  holy  cities — Hillah,  Najaf,  and  Karbala — in  an  'Iraq  that 
was  to  remain  the  stronghold  of  Shi'ism  (see  the  note  by  Professor  H.  A.  R.  Gibb, 
printed  in  the  present  Study,  I.  i.  400-2)  until  the  forcible  conversion  of  Iran  by  Shah 
Isma  il  Safawl.  See  the  notice  of  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa  by  Clement  Huart  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  Islam,  vol.  11  (Leiden  1927,  Brill),  pp.  423-4.  According  to  E.  G.  Browne's  English 
version  of  Mirza  Muhammad  b.  'Abdi'l-Wahhab-i-Qazwini's  edition  of  'Ala-ad-Din  'Ata 
Mahk-i-Juwayni's  TaWikh-i-Jahan  Gushd  (London  1912,  Luzac),  p.  lx,  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa's 
name  was  Safiyu'd-Din  Muhammad  b.  'AH  b.  Muhammad  b.  Tabataba. 

2  See  IV.  iv.  42-45-  3  See  Horace:  Epistulae,  Book  II,  Ep.  i,  1.  156. 
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After  the  Mongol  conqueror  Hulagii's  son  and  second  successor 
Ahmad  Takudar  (dominabatur  a.d.  1252-4)  had  paid  for  his  conversion 
to  Islam  by  losing  both  his  throne  and  his  life  at  the  hands  of  his  out- 
raged pagan  Mongol  comitatus,1  Hulagii's  sixth  successor  Ghazan  Khan 
embraced  Islam  in  the  year  of  his  accession,  a.d.  1295,  without  suffering 
his  great-uncle  Takudar's  fate  ;2  and  this  definitive  conversion  of  the 
House  of  Hiilagu  inaugurated  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  converts'  part 
towards  a  religion  and  culture  that  had  now  become  theirs  as  well  as 
their  subjects'.3  The  question  'What  have  been  the  history  and  ethos  of 
this  society  that  is  now  captivating  its  conquerors?'  was  answered  by 
Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa  in  a  history  of  Islam  from  the  epiphany  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad  down  to  the  sack  of  Baghdad  by  the  Mongols  in  a.d.  1258, 
and  a  work  that  has  become  celebrated  as  Al-Fakhri  obtained  its  title 
from  the  name  of  Ghazan  Khan's  governor  of  Mawsil,  Fakhr-ad-Din 
Tsa,  to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated  by  the  author.  In  this  answer  to 
the  supplementary  question  that  the  historian's  social  milieu  had  pre- 
sented to  him,  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa  has  succeeded  in  recapturing  and  repro- 
ducing something  of  the  freshness  and  radiance  of  a  dawn  in  which  the 
Primitive  Muslims  Arab,  as  they  went  'from  strength  to  strength',4  had 
found  it  'bliss  to  be  alive'5  under  a  new  dispensation  in  which  the  long 
despised  and  rejected6  Children  of  Ishmael  were  fortified  by  the  con- 
viction that  they  had  been  chosen  by  God  to  become  the  instruments  of 
His  will  and  purpose  in  place  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  People  of  the 
Book. 

'The  same  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the  headstone  in 
the  corner.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'7 

1  See  Browne,  E.  G. :  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  vol.  iii  (Cambridge  1928,  University 
Press),  pp.  25-26.  2  See  I.  i.  363. 

3  On  the  4th  Sha'ban,  694  (the  19th  June,  1295),  Ghazan  'and  ten  thousand  Mongols 
made  their  profession  of  faith  in  the  presence  of  Shaykh  Sadr-ad-Din  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
the  eminent  doctor  Sa'd-ad-DIn  al-Hamawi.  Nor  did  Ghazan  lack  zeal  for  his  new  con- 
victions ;  for,  four  months  after  his  conversion,  he  permitted  [the  Mongol  amir]  Nawruz 
[,  a  previous  convert  who  had  been  instrumental  in  converting  Ghazan,]  to  destroy  the 
churches,  synagogues,  and  idol-temples  at  Tabriz.  He  also  caused  a  new  coinage  bearing 
Muhammadan  inscriptions  to  be  struck,  and  by  an  edict  issued  in  May  1299  prohibited 
usury,  as  contrary  to  the  Muhammadan  religion.  In  November  1297  the  Mongol  amirs 
adopted  the  turban  in  place  of  their  national  head-dress'  (Browne,  E.  G.:  A  Literary 
History  of  Persia,  vol.  iii  (Cambridge  1928,  University  Press),  pp.  4Q-41)- 

Ghazan  Khan's  conversion  secured  for  Islam  not  merely  its  survival  but  the  recovery 
of  its  supremacy  in  the  Il-Khans'  dominions,  which  included  Iran,  Armenia,  and  Eastern 
Anatolia,  as  well  as  'Iraq.  On  this  occasion  the  anti- Islamic  reactions  in  the  converted 
Il-Khan's  pagan  Mongol  comitatus  were  successfully  repressed  (see  Browne,  op.  cit., 
p.  41);  and  Ghazan's  brother  and  successor  Khudabandah,  alias  Uljaytu  (accessit  a.d. 
1305),  who  had  been  converted  to  Islam  by  his  wife,  promptly  confirmed  his  predeces- 
sor's re-establishment  of  Islam  as  the  official  religion  of  this  Mongol  successor-state  of  the 
'Abbasid  Caliphate  (see  Browne,  op.  cit.,  p.  48),  though  his  Christian  mother  had  had 
him  baptized  as  a  child  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  (op.  cit.,  p.  46). 

The  tragic  losing  battle  fought  by  the  Nestorian  Christian  Church  in  the  Il-Khans* 
dominions  against  a  refluent  tide  of  Muslim  fanaticism,  which  the  triumphant  conver- 
sion of  Ghazan  Khan  had  let  loose,  is  graphically  described  in  'The  History  of  the  Life 
and  Travels  of  Rabban  Sawma,  Envoy  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Mongol  Khans  to  the 
Kings  of  Europe,  and  Markos  who,  as  Mar  Yahbhallaha  III,  became  Patriarch  of  the 
Nestorian  Church  in  Asia',  translated  from  the  Syriac  by  Sir  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge  under 
the  title  The  Monks  of  Kubldi  Khan,  Emperor  of  China  (London  1928,  The  Religious 
Tract  Society).  4  Psalm  lxxxiv.  7. 

s  Wordsworth,  W. :  The  French  Revolution,  as  it  appeared  to  Enthusiasts  =  The  Pre- 
lude, Book  XI,  1.  108.  6  Isaiah  liii.  3. 

7  Psalm  cxviii.  22-23. 
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In  this  portrait  of  Primitive  Islam,  painted  by  a  scion  of  the  House  of 
'All,  on  the  morrow  of  the  death  of  a  pre-Mongol  Islamic  common- 
wealth, to  satisfy  the  slayers'  posthumous  curiosity  about  their  victim, 
there  is  a  touch  of  the  serenity  that  comes  over  a  human  countenance 
when  the  hand  of  Death  smoothes  away  the  lines  drawn  there  by  the 
struggles  of  life. 

'Ald-ad-Din  Juwayni  and  Rashid-ad-Din  Hamaddni 

The  'Iraqi  historian  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa's  attractive  history  of  the  pre- 
Mongol  Muslim  Commonwealth  in  his  own  Arabic  tongue  was  not  the 
only  notable  historical  work  that  was  written  under  a  Eurasian  Nomad 
domination  in  the  eastern  half  of  Dar-al-Islam,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
catastrophe  of  a.d.  1258,  in  response  to  questions  raised  by  this  harrow- 
ing experience  ;  nor  was  this  the  only  historical  motif  that  was  suggested 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  'Abbasid  Caliphate's  fatal  collision  with  an 
erupting  Mongol  Eurasian  Nomad  Power. 

One  of  the  incidental  and  undesigned  effects  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
'Abbasids  and  devastation  of  'Iraq  was,  as  we  have  noticed  already  in  an 
earlier  context,1  the  birth,  in  a  ci-devant  Syriac  World's  now  derelict 
north-eastern  provinces,  of  an  Iranic  Muslim  Civilization,  affiliated  to 
the  Syriac,  in  which,  for  most  purposes  other  than  the  exposition  of 
Islamic  theology,  a  New  Persian  language  and  literature  were  to  sup- 
plant the  Arabic  language  and  literature  that  had  been  dominant  in  all 
provinces  of  Dar-al-Islam  during  the  six  centuries  intervening  between 
the  overthrow  of  the  Sasanids  by  the  Primitive  Muslim  Arab  ghazis 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  'Abbasids  by  the  pagan  Mongols.  When  a 
previously  oecumenical  Arabic  culture  retreated  westwards  before  the 
face  of  the  oncoming  Mongols  into  a  fastness  in  Egypt  with  a  glacis  in 
Syria  and  an  eastern  frontier  at  the  western  elbow  of  the  River  Eu- 
phrates, a  New  Persian  literature  that,  by  this  time,  had  been  on  the  rise 
for  some  three  hundred  years  now  at  last  came  fully  into  its  own ;  and 
this  was  perhaps  the  only  creative  cultural  activity  in  the  conquered  and 
devastated  half  of  Dar-al-Islam  that  benefited  from  the  disaster  on  the 
very  morrow  of  it.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  survivors  of  a  generation  in 
Dar-al-Islam  that  was  old  enough  to  have  completed  its  education  in  a 
classical  Arabic  language  and  literature  before  the  catastrophe  of  A.D. 
1258,  the  cultivation  of  the  New  Persian  language  and  literature  was 
already  relieved  of  the  incubus  of  the  cultural  ascendancy  of  Arabic 
without  being  yet  impoverished  by  being  cut  off  from  the  living  sources 
of  Arabic  literary  inspiration.  The  period  of  Mongol  domination  in 
Iran  and  'Iraq  (currebat  a.d.  1258-1337)  was  an  age  in  which  the  leading 
Persian  men  of  letters  were  still  bilingual  in  the  full  sense  of  still  being 
able  not  merely  to  read  Arabic  but  also  to  write  in  it,  as  well  as  in 
their  native  Persian  tongue;2  and  it  was  also  an  age  which  produced 

1  See  I.  i.  71,  with  n.  3. 

2  This  point  is  made  by  Browne  in  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  62-65.  The  historian  Rashid- 
ad-Din  {vivebat  circa  a.d.  1247-13 18),  for  example,  made  it  his  practice  to  arrange  for 
the  translation  of  his  Persian  works  into  Arabic  and  the  translation  of  his  Arabic  works 
into  Persian.  Rashid-ad-Din's  own  account  of  these  arrangements  of  his  is  quoted 
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incomparably  eminent  Persian  historians,1  in  contrast  to  both  the 
previous  and  the  subsequent  age,  in  which  the  brightest  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment of  a  New  Persian  literature  were,  not  historians,  but  poets.2 

The  ascendancy  of  the  historians  in  the  intervening  Il-Khani  Age  is 
significant ;  and  it  is  no  less  significant  that  the  two  greatest  members  of 
this  pleiad — cAla-ad-Dln  'Ata  Malik-i-Juwaym  {vivebat  a.d.  1226-83) 
and  Rashid-ad-Din  Fadlallah  Tabib  al-Hamadanl  {vivebat  circa  a.d. 
1247-13 1 8) — were  also  eminent  civil  servants  in  the  Mongol  Il-Khans' 
service,  and  that  two  of  the  lesser  lights,  Wassaf-i-Hadrat  'Abdallah  b. 
Fadlallah  of  Shiraz  and  Hamdallah  Mustawfi  of  Qazwin,  both  of  whom 
were  proteges  of  Rashid-ad-Din's,  were  officials  of  the  Il-Khani  Govern- 
ment's Internal  Revenue  Department.3 

The  pagan  barbarian  conquerors  of  Iran  and  Traq,  who  held  out  for 
thirty-seven  years  (a.d.  1258-95)  after  their  conquest  of  Baghdad  before 
succumbing  to  Islam  themselves,  had  found  themselves  from  the  outset 
unable  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  their  newly  acquired  Muslim 
subjects;  for  the  conquerors'  purpose  in  invading  Dar-al-Islam  and 
overthrowing  the  Caliphate  had  been  to  step  into  the  Caliph's  shoes ;  and 
the  only  means  by  which  these  interloping  barbarians  could  ensure  that, 
after  they  had  extinguished  the  Caliphate,  the  Caliph's  government 
should  be  carried  on  for  their  benefit  was  by  drawing  upon  an  existing 
panel  of  native  Persian  Muslim  professional  administrators.  The  his- 
torian 'Ala-ad-Dln  'Ata  Malik-i-Juwayni's  brother,  Shams-ad-Din 
Muhammad  Juwayni,  managed  the  administration  of  Hiilagu's  appan- 
age for  the  conqueror  and  for  his  first  two  successors  during  twenty-one 
years  (a.d.  1263-84)  of  the  Il-Khani  regime  as  their  sdhib-diwdn,4  and 
the  two  brothers  were  the  sons  of  a  mustawfi l-tnamalik  (minister  of 
finance)  and  the  grandsons  of  a  prime  minister  of  a  by  then  already 
faineant  'Abbasid  Caliphate's  Khwarizmian  successor-state  in  the  north- 
eastern marches  of  Dar-al-Islam,  over  against  the  Eurasian  Steppe,  on 
which  the  Mongol  storm  had  broken  in  its  full  fury  in  a.d.  12205  at  the 
fiat  of  a  world-conquering  Chingis. 

The  grandfather  had  accompanied  the  last  of  the  Khwarizm  Shahs, 
Sultan  Muhammad,  and  his  indomitable  son  and  successor  Jalal-ad-Din 
MankubirnI,  when  they  had  'gone  on  the  run',  fighting  rear-guard 
actions  as  they  went.6  The  father,  who  had  lingered  in  Khurasan,  had 

verbatim,  from  man.  arabe  No.  356,  foil.  1  et  seqq.  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  [ci-devant 
Royale]  in  Paris,  by  E.  M.  Quatremere  in  his  life  of  Rashid-ad-Din  prefixed  to  his  edi- 
tion of  part  of  Rashid-ad-Din's  Jdmi ' -al-Tawdrikh  ('A  Comprehensive  Collection  of 
Histories'),  Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la  Perse,  vol.  i  (Paris  1836,  Imprimerie  Royale),  pp. 
cxxxiv-cxxxvi.  A  student  of  History  will  be  reminded  of  the  cultural  situation  in  Italy 
under  an  Ostrogoth  domination  (durabat  a.d.  493~535)»  when  the  leading  Italian  men  of 
letters  were  still  conversant  with  Greek  as  well  as  with  their  native  Latin. 

1  See  Browne,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  62  and  65. 

2  The  pre-Mongol  age  of  New  Persian  literary  history  had  been  made  illustrious  by 
Firdawsi  (vivebat  circa  a.d.  932-1020/1)  and  by  Sa'di  (vivebat  circa  a.d.  1 184-1292); 
the  post-Mongol  age  was  to  be  made  illustrious  by  Hafiz  (obiit  A.D.  1389)  and  by  Jami 
(vivebat  a.d.  1414-92).  See  I.  i.  360,  n.  1,  and  II.  ii.  77,  n.  1. 

3  See  Browne,  op.  cit.,  pp.  67  and  87. 

4  For  the  dates,  see  Browne,  apud  Juwayni,  ed.  cit.,  pp.  xxix  and  xlvii-xlviii. 
s  See  II.  ii.  142,  with  n.  2. 

6  See  Browne,  E.  G.,  in  Mirza  Muhammad  Qazwlni's  edition  of  'Ala-ad-Din  Juway- 
ni's  Ta'rikh-i-Jahdn  Gushd  (London  1912,  Luzac),  p.  xxi. 
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been  rounded  up  at  Tus  by  the  Mongol  governor  Jintimur  and  taken, 
willy  nilly,  into  the  Mongols'  service  in  a.d.  123 2-3, 1  and  his  two  sons, 
Shams-ad-Din  and  'Ala-ad-Din,  had  followed  in  his  footsteps.  Shams- 
ad-Din  had  been  in  the  service  of  Chingis'  grandson  and  Qubilay's 
brother  Hulagu,  the  commander  of  the  Mongol  forces  on  an  anti-Islamic 
front  in  the  Khwarizm  Shahs'  already  conquered  domain  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Caspian  Gates,  two  years  before  his  Mongol  master's  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Isma'ili  Shi'i  Assassins  at  Alamut  in  a.d.  1257,  and  three 
years  before  his  sack  of  Baghdad  in  a.d.  1258.2  Shams-ad-Din's  brother 
'Ala-ad-Din,  the  historian  (natus  a.d.  1226),  had  entered  the  Mongol 
public  service  before  he  was  twenty  years  old3  as  the  protege  of  his 
father's  Mongol  patron  Arghiin,  who  had  been  the  governor  of  the 
Mongol  Empire's  anti-Islamic  march  before  Hulagu  Khan's  arrival  on 
this  front  in  a.d.  1256,4  and  he  was  one  of  three  commissioners  to  whom 
Arghiin  had  entrusted  the  administration "  of  Khurasan  when  he  had 
handed  over  his  own  command  to  Hulagu.5  'Ala-ad-Din  Juwayni  had 
then  accompanied  Hulagu  Khan  on  his  campaigns  (gesta  a.d.  1256-8) 
against  the  Isma'ili  Power  in  Central  and  Western  Iran  and  against  the 
remnant  of  the  'Abbasid  Power  in  'Iraq  ;6  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Baghdad  by  Hulagu  in  a.d.  1259,  within  a  year  of  the  conquest;7  and 
he  continued — save  for  a  few  months  in  a.d.  128 1-2,  when  he  was  under 
a  cloud8 — to  hold  this  responsible  administrative  post  till  his  death  in 
a.d.  1283.9 

The  historian  Rashid-ad-Din,  who  gained  his  first  access  to  the  II- 
Khani  Court  as  a  professional  physician  during  the  reign  of  Hulagu's 
first  successor  Abaqa  Khan  (dominabatur  a.d.  1265-82), 10  was  taken  by 
Abaqa  into  the  public  administration,  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier  by 
Ghazan  Khan  (dominabatur  a.d.  1 295-1 304), 11  and  was  retained  in  this 
post  throughout  the  rest  of  Ghazan's  reign  and  the  whole  of  his  successor 
Khudabandah  Uljaytu's  (dominabatur  a.d.  1305-16).  Both  Shams-ad-Din 
Juwayni  and  Rashid-ad-Din  Hamadani  obtained  important  posts  in  the 
public  service  for  their  sons  and  other  relatives.  One  of  Shams-ad- 
Din's  sons,  Baha-ad-Din,  had  made  his  mark  as  governor  of  'Iraq-i- 
'Ajam  (the  Jabal)  and  Fars  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  thirty;12  and 
Rashid-ad-Din's  son  Ghiyath-ad-Din  was  appointed  to  his  father's 
post  of  Grand  Vizier13  by  Abu  Sa'id  (dominabatur  a.d.  1317-34),  the 
last  effective  ruler  of  the  Il-Khani  line. 

Public  service  proved  to  be  as  dangerous  a  trade  for  Persian  men  of 

1  See  Browne,  ibid.,  pp.  xxi-xxii. 

2  See  Browne,  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  vol.  iii,  p.  20. 

3  See  Browne,  apud  Juwayni,  ed.  cit.,  p.  xxiii. 

4  See  Browne,  ibid.,  p.  xxv.  s  See  Browne,  ibid.,  p.  xxvi. 

6  See  Browne,  ibid.,  pp.  xxvii-xxviii. 

7  See  Browne,  ibid.,  pp.  xxviii-xxix;  eundem:  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  vol.  iii, 
p.  20,  n.  1.  8  See  Browne,  apud  Juwayni,  ed.  cit.,  pp.  xxxix-xliv. 

9  Browne,  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  vol.  iii.,  p.  66. 

10  See  Quatremere,  E.  M.,  in  his  life  of  Rashid-ad-DIn  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  part 
of  Rashid-ad-Din's  Jami  -al-Tawarikh  ('A  Comprehensive  Collection  of  Histories'), 
Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la  Perse,  vol.  i  (Paris  1836,  Imprimerie  Royale),  p.  viii. 

1 1  See  Quatremere,  ibid. 

12  See  Browne,  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  vol.  iii,  p.  21.  Another  of  his  sons  Sharaf- 
ad-Din  Harun,  was  a  poet. 

J3  See  Quatremere,  op.  cit.,  p.  xlvii. 
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letters  under  a  Mongol  regime  in  Iran  and  'Iraq  as  it  had  been  for 
Roman  men  of  letters  under  an  Ostrogoth  regime  in  Italy.  The  historian- 
governor  'Ala-ad-Din  'Ata  Malik-i-JuwaynT,  after  his  fall  in  a.d.  1281 
and  reinstatement  in  a.d.  1282,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  die,  as  Cassiodorus 
had  died,  in  his  bed;  but  Boethius's  fate  overtook  first  the  historian's 
brother,  the  sdhib-diwdn,  and  then  Rashid-ad-Din  and  Rashid-ad-Din's 
son,  Ghiyath-ad-Dm,  in  turn.  Shams-ad-Dm  Muhammad  Juwayni  and 
his  surviving  sons  were  Ahmad  Takudar  Khan's  fellow-victims  in  the 
anti-Islamic  emeute  among  the  Il-Khan's  pagan  Mongol  comitatus  that 
was  provoked  by  Takiidar's  rashly  premature  conversion  to  Islam.1 
Rashid-ad-Din,  after  having  been  dismissed  from  office  by  Uljaytu 
Khan's  successor  Abu  Sa'id  Khan  in  October  13 17,  was  put  to  death, 
with  his  young  son  Ibrahim,  on  the  18th  July,  13 18,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  as  the  penalty  for  his  having  incautiously  allowed  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  resume  office.2  Ghiyath-ad-Din  and  a  surviving 
brother  of  his  met  their  deaths  by  violence  in  a.d.  1336,  in  the  anarchy 
in  which  the  Mongol  regime  in  Iran  and  'Iraq  foundered  after  the  death 
of  Abu  Sa'id.3  In  a  Mongol  Iran,  as  in  an  Ostrogoth  Italy,  the  civil  ser- 
vice was  thus  a  hazardous  occupation4  for  a  man  of  letters,  but  it  was 
also  a  stimulating  one. 

The  Persian  civil  servant  historians  of  the  Il-Khani  Age  were  stimu- 
lated by  their  social  milieu  to  ask  Polybius's  questions  as  well  as  Jose- 
phus's  and  their  own  Josephan-minded  Arab  contemporary  Ibn 
al-Tiqtaqa's. 

Like  Josephus,  'Ala-ad-Din  'Ata  Malik-i- Juwayni  has  commemorated, 
in  the  history  of  the  Khwarizm  Shahs  that  constitutes  the  second  part 
of  his  tripartite  TaWikh-i-Jahdn-Gushd  ('A  History  of  the  World-Con- 
queror' Chingis  Khan),5  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  advance-guard  of  his 
society  that  had  put  up  a  valiant  resistance  to  the  onslaught  of  an  over- 
whelming alien  power,  while  Rashid-ad-Din  in  his  J 'ami ' -al-Tawdrikh 

1  See  Browne,  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  vol.  iii,  pp.  27-29. 

2  See  Quatremere,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xxxix-xliv. 

3  See  ibid.,  p.  Iii. 

4  In  both  situations  the  danger  arose  from  the  interaction  of  two  untoward  factors. 
One  of  these  was  the  barbarian  rulers'  proneness  to  suspect  disloyalty  in  alien  subjects 
whose  professional  services  were  indispensable  to  them  because  the  intricacies  of  a 
civilized  administration  were  beyond  their  own  comprehension.  The  second  untoward 
factor  was  the  mutual  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  the  native  professional  civil  servants  them- 
selves, who  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  further  their  own  careers  by 
denigrating  their  colleagues  in  the  eyes  of  their  ignorant  and  therefore  credulous  bar- 
barian masters.  Under  the  Il-Khani  regime  the  principal  Persian  officers  of  state  were 
almost  driven  into  falling  foul  of  one  another  by  the  practice — introduced,  no  doubt,  by 
the  Mongol  rulers  deliberately,  as  a  safeguard  against  possible  abuses  of  power  on  the 
part  of  their  Persian  employees — of  appointing  a  pair  of  Grand  Viziers,  equal  with  one 
another  in  status,  without  any  demarcation,  either  territorial  or  functional,  between 
their  respective  competences  (see  Quatremere,  op.  cit.,  pp.  xxxii-xxxiii). 

s  An  edition  by  Mirza  Muhammad  b.  'Abd-al- Wahhab  of  Qaswin  has  been  published 
in  the  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial  Series,  No.  xvi,  in  three  volumes  (London  191 2,  Luzac). 
See  also  Browne,  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  vol.  iii,  pp.  65-66.  This  work,  which  was 
completed  in  a.d.  1260,  stops  short  of  the  fall  of  Baghdad  in  A.D.  1258,  but  tells,  in  the 
third  of  its  three  parts,  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Alamut  in  1256.  The  whole  of  this  Part  III 
is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Isma'ilis  down  to  Hulagu's  overthrow  of  their  last  Grand 
Master,  Rukn-ad-Din  Khurshah,  in  Kuhistan  and  the  Elburz.  Juwayni's  work  has  been 
continued  in  Wassaf's,  who  has  carried  the  regional  history  of  Mongol  rule  in  Iran  and 
'Iraq  on  from  A.D.  1257,  where  Juwayni's  history  stops,  down  to  A.D.  1328  in  his  Tajziyat- 
al-Amsdr  wa  Tazjiyat-al-A' sdr  (see  Browne,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  67-68). 
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('A  Comprehensive  Collection  of  Histories')  has  commemorated  the 
history  and  ethos  of  the  whole  of  the  Syriac  Society  to  which  the  Mongol 
invaders  had  given  the  coup  de  grace  that  the  Western  Christian  Crusa- 
ders had  previously  tried  and  failed  to  deliver.  Moreover,  in  this  part  of 
his  work,  Rashld-ad-Din  has  taken  a  broader  view  of  the  Syriac  Civiliza- 
tion than  has  been  taken  by  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa  in  Al-Fakhir.  The  'Iraqi 
Sayyid's  historical  vision  is  limited  to  the  history  of  a  pre-Mongol  Islamic 
Commonwealth,  whereas  Rashid-ad-Dln  treats  the  history  of  the  Cali- 
phate, from  Abu  Bakr  to  Musta'sim,  merely  as  the  second  of  three  chap- 
ters of  an  essentially  Iranian  story  in  which  the  first  chapter  runs  from  a 
mythical  dawn  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Sasanian  Dynasty,  while  the  third 
chapter  is  occupied  with  the  histories  of  the  'Abbasid  Caliphate's  Per- 
sian and  Turkish  successor-states  down  to  the  bursting  of  the  Mongol 
Nomad  tornado  that  has  swept  them  all  away.1  The  history  of  the  same 
Syriac  Civilization,  seen  from  the  same  Iranian  angle  of  vision,  and  pre- 
sented within  the  same  framework  on  the  same  lines,  is  the  subject  of  the 
whole  of  Mustawfi's  TaWikh-i-Guzidah  ('A  Select  History'),2  in  which 
the  author  thus  shows  himself  to  be,  on  this  point,  Rashid-ad-Din's  dis- 
ciple as  well  as  his  protege. 

Moreover,  for  Rashid-ad-Din,  the  history  of  a  Syriac  Civilization  that 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  Mongols  is  not,  even  on  the  broader  lines  on 
which  the  Persian  historian  approaches  it,  either  a  whole  in  itself  or 
an  end  in  itself,  as  it  is  for  the  contemporary  Arab  historian  Ibn  al- 
Tiqtaqa.  In  Rashid-ad-Din's  work  the  history  of  his  own  civilization  is 
introduced  as  an  integral  part  of  Universal  History,  and  he  has  included 
Universal  History  in  his  'Comprehensive  Collection'  because  he  has 
undertaken  to  answer  the  three  questions  that  have  likewise  been  the 
inspirations  of  Polybius's  Oecumenical  History?  'How  has  this  revolu- 
tion in  human  affairs  come  about  ?'  'Who  are  these  previously  obscure 
barbarians  who  have  suddenly  made  their  mark  by  conquering  the 
World  in  our  time  ?'  'What  is  the  intelligible  field  of  historical  study  ?' 
According  to  Rashid-ad-Din's  own  account  of  his  intellectual  history,  he 
had  begun  to  study  the  history  of  the  Mongols  on  his  own  initiative  ;4  but 
he  had  not  thought  of  writing  history5  till  he  was  commanded  by  his 
master  Ghazan  Khan  to  write  the  history  of  the  Eurasian  Nomads6  (the 
part  of  his  work  corresponding  to  Polybius's  account  of  the  institutions 
and  policy  of  the  Romans),  and  thereafter,  by  Ghazan's  successor  Khuda- 
bandah  Oljaytu,  to  write  a  Universal  History  and  Geography7  (corre- 
sponding to  the  remainder  of  Polybius's  work).  Rashid-ad-Din  implies 

1  See  Browne's  arrangement  of  the  component  parts  of  Rashid-ad-Din's  'Comprehen- 
sive Collection'  in  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  74.  In  this  Iranocentric  presentation  of  Syriac  his- 
tory the  Arab  Caliphate  is  treated,  as  will  be  observed,  as  the  successor  of  the  Iranian 
Empire  of  the  Sasanidae,  and  not  of  the  Arabian  principality  established  by  the  Prophet 
Muhammad.  Since  Muhammad's  career  was  contemporary  with  the  last  days  of  the 
Sasanian  regime,  his  biography  finds  its  place  in  this  part  of  Rashid-ad-Din's  'Compre- 
hensive Collection',  as  a  postscript  to  the  volume  devoted  to  the  Sasanidae. 

2  See  the  table  of  contents  of  Mustawfi's  'A  Select  History',  as  reproduced  by  Browne 
in  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  90-94.  3  See  pp.  64-66,  above. 

4  Rashid-ad-Din:  Jdmi'-al-Tawdrikh,  preface,  pp.  80-81  in  Quatremere's  edition  and 
French  translation  of  the  Persian  text. 

5  See  Rashid-ad-Din,  preface  to  the  Jdmi ',  Quatremere's  translation,  p.  47. 

6  See  ibid.,  pp.  7-9,  47,  51,  75,  and  81.  7  See  ibid.,  pp.  37-39  and  59. 
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that  he  might  have  shrunk  from  embarking  on  this  vast  scholarly  and 
literary  enterprise  in  the  narrow  margin  of  leisure  left  to  him  by  his 
exacting  official  duties  if  he  had  not  felt  it  to  be  part  of  these  duties 
to  obey,  as  best  he  could,  these  royal  commands  in  a  field  outside  the 
normal  range  of  a  civil  servant's  activities.1  The  credit  due  to  the  two 
Mongol  princes  for  having  thus  set  Rashid-ad-Din  to  work  is  pro- 
claimed in  the  titles  given  by  the  author  to  the  two  parts  of  his  'Com- 
prehensive Collection'.  His  special  history  of  the  Mongols  and  Turks  is 
called  the  Tcirikh-i-Ghdzdni,2  while  his  General  History  of  Mankind  is 
dedicated  to  Uljaytii. 

The  historian's  elemental  intellectual  question  'How  has  this  come 
out  of  that?'  presented  itself  in  Rashid-ad-Din's  social  milieu  in  the 
same  terms  as  in  Polybius's.  'What',  this  social  milieu  inspired  the 
Persian  historian  to  ask  himself,  'has  been  the  process  by  which  almost 
the  whole  World  has  fallen  under  the  undisputed  ascendancy  of  the 
Mongols  within  a  period  of  less  than  fifty-five  years  ?'3  And  this  question 
has  been  put  by  Rashid-ad-Din  in  the  preface  to  his  A  Comprehensive 
Collection  of  Histories  in  terms  reminiscent  of  the  corresponding 
passage4  in  Polybius's  preface  to  his  Oecumenical  History. 

'The  beginning  of  every  new  religion  or  new  empire  constitutes  a  dis- 
tinctive new  era  (Ibtida  -i-har  milleti  wa  har  dawlati  ta  rikh>-i-mu  ayyan 
bdshad).  Now  what  fact  or  event  has  ever  been  more  memorable  than  the 
beginning  of  the  dynasty  of  Chingis  Khan,  or  has  better  deserved  to  be 
taken  as  marking  a  new  era  ?  The  fact  is  that,  within  the  span  of  a  small 
number  of  years,  this  monarch  .  .  .  subjugated  a  great  number  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  World  and  conquered  and  exterminated  a  host  of  unruly 
people.  .  .  .  When  world-wide  dominion  devolved  upon  Chingis  Khan  and 
his  noble  kinsmen  and  illustrious  descendants,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Oikoumene— Chin  and  Machin  (South  China),  Khitay  (North  China), 
Hind  and  Sind  (India),  Transoxania,  Turkistan,  Syria,  Rum,  the  As 
(Alans),  the  Russians,  the  Circassians,  Qipchaq,  Kalar  ( ?),6  the  Bashkirs — 
or,  to  put  it  in  one  word,  all  the  countries  within  the  four  quarters  of  the 
compass — submitted  to  these  princes  and  became  subject  to  their  ordi- 
nances . . .  [Chingis  Khan]  gave  the  whole  Universe  one  and  the  same  physi- 
ognomy and  instilled  identical  feelings  into  all  hearts.  He  purified  the 
domains  of  the  empires  by  delivering  them  from  the  domination  of  per- 
verse usurpers  and  from  the  oppression  of  audacious  enemies.  He  handed 
his  empire  on  to  his  illustrious  kinsmen  and  noble  descendants.'7 

1  See  Rashid-ad-Din,  preface  to  the  Jam*,  Quatremere's  translation,  pp.  47~5i' 

2  The  second  volume  of  the  Ta'rikh-i-Ghdzdnt,  covering  the  history  of  the  Mongol 
Khaqans  from  the  accession  of  Chingis'  son  Ogotay  to  the  death  of  Qubilay's  grandson 
Timiir,  has  been  edited  by  E.  Blochet  in  the  E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial  Series,  vol.  xvm 
(London  191 1,  Luzac).  The  chapters  on  the  career  of  Hulagu  Khan  in  the  third  volume, 
which  covers  the  history  of  the  Il-Khans  of  Iran  and  'Iraq  down  to  the^death  of  Ghazan, 
have  been  edited,  together  with  the  preface  to  the  whole  of  the  J  ami '-al-Tawdrikh,  by 
E.  M.  Quatremere  in  Histoire  des  Mongols  de  la  Perse,  vol.  i  (Paris  1836,  Imprimerie 
Royale). 

3  i.e.  from  the  overthrow  of  Wang  Khan  the  Karayit  by  Chingis  Khan  the  Mongol  in 
A.D.  1203  (see  II.  ii.  237-8)  to  the  overthrow  of  the  'Abbasid  Caliph  Musta'sim  by 
Chingis'  grandson  Hulagu  in  A.D.  1258. 

*  Quoted  on  p.  64,  above.  {  f  . 

s  In  the  two  preceding  sentences  the  author  has  pointed  out  that  new  era  is  one  of 
two  meanings  of  the  word  ta'rikh,  the  other  meaning  being  'chronicle'. — AJ.T. 

6  See  Quatremere's  learned  but  inconclusive  note  88,  in  op.  cit.,  p.  72,  on  this  enig- 
matic name.  7  Rashid-ad-Din,  ibid.,  pp.  60-63  and  70-73. 
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This  epoch-making  revolution  in  the  World's  affairs  raised,  in  minds 
that  had  grown  up  on  the  morrow  of  it,  the  two  Polybian  supplementary 
questions  'Who  are  these  conquerors  of  the  World?'  and  'What  is  this 
World  that  they  have  conquered  ?'  Rashid-ad-Din  addressed  himself  to 
the  first  supplementary  question  at  Ghazan's  instance,  and  to  the  second 
at  Uljaytii's.  In  taking  up  the  first  of  the  two,  Rashid-ad-Din  had  been 
anticipated  by  f Ala-ad-Din  f Ata  Malik-i-JuwaynT ;  for  the  TcCrikh-i- 
Jahdn-Gushd  was  finished  in  a.d.  1260, 1  forty-six  years  before  the  7V- 
rikh-i-Ghdzdni  was  presented  by  Rashid-ad-Din  to  Ghazan's  successor 
tJljaytu  on  the  14th  April,  1306,2  and  the  first  of  the  three  parts  of 
Juwayni's  work  deals  with  the  history  of  Chingis  Khan,  his  predecessors, 
and  his  successors  down  to  his  son  Chaghatay,  whose  appanage  lay  in 
Transoxania  and  the  Zungarian  Gap  ('Mughalistan').3  It  was,  indeed, 
only  to  be  expected  that  a  Persian  Muslim  historian  whose  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  in  the  public  service  of  the  Khwarizm  Shahs 
should  have  written  his  answer  to  the  question  'Who  are  these  irresistible 
Mongol  invaders  ?'  forty-six  years  before  the  same  question  was  answered 
by  a  Persian  Muslim  historian  whose  birthplace  was  Hamadan ;  for  the 
Mongol  storm  had  broken  upon  the  Kwarizmian  march  of  Dar-al- Islam 
as  early  as  a.d.  1220,  while  Western  Iran  had  not  been  exposed  to  it  till 
a.d.  1256,  when  the  Mongols  forced  the  passage  of  the  Caspian  Gates 
in  their  campaign  of  that  year  against  the  Isma'ilis. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  history  of  the  Mongols  and  Turks  which 
Rashid-ad-Din  wrote  in  accordance  with  Ghazan  Khan's  instructions 
was,  in  the  author's  own  Herodotean  words,  'to  make  sure  that  the 
memory  of  the  extraordinary  events  and  important  facts  that  have 
signalized  the  epiphany  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mongols  should  not  be 
obliterated  and  annihilated  by  lapse  of  Time  . . .  nor  suffer  the  fate  of  re- 
maining concealed  under  an  impenetrably  thick  veil  [of  ignorance]';4 
and  the  civil  servant  historian  proceeds  to  explain  the  grounds  of  his 
royal  master's  anxiety  on  this  score.  The  history  of  the  Mongols  before 
and  during  their  conquest  of  the  World  was  by  this  time  already  un- 
familiar to  all  but  a  few  of  Ghazan  Khan's  subjects ;  it  could  be  foreseen 
that  the  rising  generation  in  the  Il-Khan's  Mongol  comitatus  would 
cease  to  feel  any  interest  in  their  own  family  histories  and  in  their  an- 
cestors' achievements ;  and  it  would  be  particularly  disgraceful  to  allow 
oblivion  thus  to  overtake  the  deeds  of  Chingis  Khan  and  his  Mongol 
companions,  who  had  achieved,  in  their  day,  the  unique  feat  of  conquer- 
ing the  World.  Reading  between  Rashid-ad-Din's  lines,  we  can  sur- 
mise that  Ghazan  had  instructed  his  Persian  Muslim  civil  servant  to  put 
on  record  the  history  of  the  pagan  Nomads  of  the  Eurasian  Steppe  be- 
cause he  had  realized  that  his  own  ci-devant  Nomad  retainers — who  had 

1  See  p.  72,  n.  5,  above. 

2  See  E.  Berthels'  article  on  Rashid-ad-Din  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  vol.  iii 
(Leiden  1936,  Brill),  pp.  1 124-5.  3  See  II.  ii.  145. 

4  Rashid-ad-Din,  ibid.,  pp.  78-79.  Compare  the  opening  words  of  Herodotus's  preface : 
'Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus  presents  the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  following  work, 
with  the  twofold  object  of  saving  the  past  of  Mankind  from  oblivion  and  ensuring  that 
the  extraordinary  achievements  of  the  Hellenic  and  Oriental  worlds  shall  enjoy  their 
just  renown — particularly  the  transactions  which  brought  them  into  conflict  with  one 
another'. 
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migrated  from  'the  Desert'  to  'the  Sown'  forty  years  before  the  date  of 
his  own  accession  in  a.d.  1395,1  and  who,  in  the  act,  had  changed  their 
trade  by  becoming  herdsmen  of  human  cattle  in  place  of  their  former 
ungulate  livestock2 — would  have  been  bound  in  any  case  soon  to  be- 
come assimilated  to  their  more  highly  cultivated  sedentary  subjects  and 
were  destined  to  lose  their  Eurasian  Nomad  social  heritage  all  the  more 
quickly  now  that  Ghazan  himself  had  accelerated  their  assimilation  by 
his  policy  of  conversion  to  Islam.  Ghazan  Khan  had  become  a  devout 
Muslim  without  having  ceased  to  be  a  patriotic  Mongol  and  a  proud 
Chingisid ;  and,  in  commissioning  Rashid-ad-Din  to  write  in  the  New 
Persian  language  a  history  of  the  Mongols  and  Turks,  Ghazan  was  seek- 
ing to  reconcile  his  new  loyalty  with  his  old  one. 

Rashid-ad-Din — in  constant  attendance,  as  he  had  to  be,  upon  his 
Il-KhanI  masters  in  North-Western  Iran  in  an  age  in  which  the  Central 
Government  of  the  Mongol  Empire  no  longer  had  the  power  to  summon 
the  administrators  of  such  outlying  appanages  to  the  Khaqan's  Court  to 
account  to  him  there  for  their  stewardship— had  not  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunities, that  had  been  thrust  upon  Juwayni,3  of  visiting  Mongolia  and 

1  The  expeditionary  force  with  which  Hulagu  made  his  conquests  west  of  the  Caspian 
Gates  had  left  Qaraqorum  in  July  1252  and  had  left  the  Steppe  behind  for  ever  upon 
entering  Transoxania  in  a.d.  1255,  one  season  before  the  campaign  of  A.D.  1256  against 
the  Isma'ilis  (see  Browne,  E.  G. :  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  vol.  11  (London  1906, 
Fisher  Unwin,  pp.  452-3)).  Thus,  by  the  date  of  Ghazan's  accession,  they  had  been 
vegetating  for  forty  years  in  a  demoralizing  Land  of  Milk  and  Honey. 

2  The  social  unhealthiness  of  this  change  in  a  Nomad  horde's  way  of  life  has  been 
noticed  in  III.  iii.  22-25.  .  .  , 

3  Both  'Ala-ad-Din  Juwayni  and  his  father  Baha-ad-Din  Juwayni  before  him  had 
travelled  more  than  once  from  Khurasan  to  Mongolia  and  back  in  the  course  of  their 
official  duties  in  the  Mongol  public  service.  Baha-ad-Din  had  been  sent  m  a.d.  1235-6  by 
his  captor  and  patron  Jintimur  to  the  court  of  the  Khaqan  Ogotay,  who  had  confirmed  the 
appointment  to  the  post  of  sdhib-dizvdn  which  Jintimur  had  conferred  upon  him  (Browne, 
apud  Juwayni,  ed.  cit.,  p.  xxii);  and  he  had  been  taken  to  Qaraqorum  again  by  Arghun, 
Jintimur's  second  successor  in  the  government  of  Khurasan  (see  Browne,  ibid).  Ala-ad- 
Din  'spent  some  ten  years  of  his  life  in  these  journeyings  to  and  fro'  (Browne,  ibid., 
p.  xxiv) ;  and  his  third  journey  in  Arghun's  company  (peregnnabantur  a.d.  i  25 1-4,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Khaqan  Mangii)  gave  him  the  inspiration  to  write  his  history.  On  this 
occasion,  he  arrived  at  Qaraqorum  on  the  2nd  May,  1252,  and  did  not  set  out  on  his 
journey  back  to  Khurasan  till  September  1253.  _ 

'It  was  during  this  stay  of  a  vear  and  five  months  at  the  Mongol  capital  that  it  was 
suggested  to  our  author  by  some  of  his  friends  .  .  .  that  he  should  compose  this  history 
to  immortalize  the  great  deeds  and  conquests  of  the  Mongol  sovereigns.  A  certain  diffi- 
dence as  to  his  capacity  for  this  task  at  first  prompted  him  to  refuse,  but  he  was  ultimately 
convinced  that  he  possessed  certain  almost  unique  qualifications  for  it,  to  wit  his  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  Mongol  Empire  and  its  most  notable  administrators  the  tree 
access  to  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  permitted  to  him  by  the  high  official 
position  which  he  held,  and  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  many  important  political  events. 
He  therefore  finally  agreed  to  undertake  the  task,  which  he  began  in  a.h.  650  and  con- 
cluded in  a.h.  658  (a.d.  1252-60).'— Browne,  apud  Juwayni,  ed.  cit.,  p.  xxv. 

A  similar  journey  to  the  ordu  of  the  Mongol  Khaqan  Mangu,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Eurasian  Steppe,  inspired  a  notable  work  of  Medieval  Western  Christian  literature  the 
Itinerarium  Fratris  Williebni  de  Rubruqiris,  de  Ordine  Fratrum  Minorum,  Galh,  Anno 
Gratie  1253  ad  Partes  Orientates.  Friar  William  of  Rubruck  arrived  at  Mangu  s  court 
some  three  months  after  the  date  of  'Ala-ad-Din  Juwayni's  departure,  and  he  attended 
on  the  Khaqan  from  January  to  June,  inclusive,  a.d.  1254. 

Such  journevs  right  across  the  breadth  of  the  Old  World  were  made  possible  by  the 
Mongols'  organization  of  what  was  certainly  the  farthest-flung— though  it  was  perhaps 
also  the  shortest-lived— of  all  the  imperial  postal-services  known  to  History  (see  VI.  vn. 
00)  See  Marco  Polo's  account  of  it  in  The  Description  of  the  World,  ed.  by  Moule,  A.  C., 
and  Pelliot,  Paul,  vol.  i  (London  1938,  Routledge),  pp.  242-7.  The  experience  of  travel- 
ling post-haste  from  the  Great  Western  Bay  of  the  Eurasian  Steppe  to  the  high  plateau 
of  Outer  Mongolia  was  as  fatiguing  as  it  was  inspiring.  See  William  of  Rubruck,  op.  cit., 
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collecting  information  about  the  Mongols  at  the  fountain-head ;  yet  in 
many  respects  the  sources  made  accessible  to  Rashid-ad-Din  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Il-Khans'  dominions  could  bear  comparison  with  those  to 
which  Juwayni  had  had  access  at  Qaraqorum. 

'An  authentic  chronicle,  written  in  the  Mongol  language  and  script,1 
had  been  written  and  been  brought  up  to  date  at  intervals,  and  this  was 
deposited  in  the  [Il-Khani]  archives;  but  in  this  form  it  had  no  order  or 
method  in  it ;  it  was  an  assemblage  of  isolated  and  incomplete  fragments ; 
it  remained  inaccessible  and  unknown  to  any  students  who  would  have 
been  capable  of  extracting  from  it  some  notion  of  the  facts  and  events 
recorded  in  it ;  and  no  one  had  ever  received  authorisation  or  permission 
to  make  use  of  it.  .  . . 

'Ghazan  Khan  .  .  .  conceived  the  idea  of  having  these  state  papers 
brought  together  and  put  in  order  .  .  .  and  the  author  .  .  .  was  instructed  to 
collect  the  facts  concerning  the  origins  and  genealogies  of  all  the  Turkish 
peoples  in  contact  with  the  Mongols  and  to  put  into  writing  [in  the  Per- 
sian language],  article  by  article,  the  historical  records  relating  to  these 
peoples,  part  of  which  is  in  the  Imperial  Archives,  while  the  remainder  is 
to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  [Mongol]  amirs  and  [other]  members  of 
the  [Il-Khani]  Court. 

'Down  to  that  time,  no  one  had  been  in  a  position  to  collect  these  re- 
cords or  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  put  them  in  order 
and  make  a  systematic  history  out  of  them;  and  those  authors  who  had 
[previously]  made  the  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  part  of  these  events 
had  had  to  do  their  work  without  possessing  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
facts.2  They  had  been  reduced  to  collecting  oral  narratives  from  the 
mouths  of  plebeians,  along  lines  dictated  by  their  own  preconceived 
ideas ;  and  no  one  could  count  on  these  traditions  being  true  or  exact. 

'The  present  writer  was  commissioned  to  put  these  fragments  of  his- 
torical materials  in  order  after  having  made  a  scrupulous  examination  of 
them ;  he  was  to  digest  them  in  plain  language ;  and  he  was  [thus]  to  bring 
.  .  .  these  hitherto  completely  inaccessible  records  to  the  light  of  day.  If 
there  were  any  events  that  were  treated  too  summarily,  or  in  too  little 
detail,  in  these  historical  documents,  he  was  instructed  to  fill  the  lacunae 
by  collecting  information  on  these  subjects  from  the  savants  and  doctors 
(daniyan  wa  hukama)  of  Khitay  [North  China],  India,  Uighurland, 
Qipchaq  and  other  countries — considering  that  representatives  of  all  the 
peoples  in  the  World  are  to  be  found  at  His  Il-Khanian  Majesty's  Court. 

chaps.  23,  24,  and  55:  'In  the  space  of  two  months  and  ten  days,  we  did  not  rest  except 
one  single  day,  when  we  could  not  get  any  horses'  (chap.  55).  Friar  William's  predecessor, 
Friar  John  of  Piano  Carpini, . . .  who  had  made  the  journey  in  a.d.  i  245-47,  paints  the  same 
picture:  'Passing  through  Comania  we  rode  most  earnestly,  having  change  of  horses  five 
times  or  oftener  in  a  day.' — Libellus  Historicus  Joannis  de  Piano  Carpini,  qui  missus  est 
Legatus  ad  Tartaros  A.D.  1246,  chap.  21. 

1  As  Quatremere  points  out  in  op.  cit.,  p.  lix,  Rashid-ad-Din  must  have  been  able  to 
speak  Mongol  in  order  to  transact  official  business  with  the  Il-Khan  and  his  comitatus. 
He  had  also  written  several  works  in  Mongol,  according  to  a  statement  of  his  own  which 
his  French  editor  cites  from  man.  arabe  356,  fol.  213  r. — AJ.T. 

2  Is  this  an  allusion  to  Juwayni's  Tarikh-i-Jahdn  Gushdl  If  so,  its  depreciatory  in- 
nuendo recoils  on  Rashid-ad-Din's  own  head;  for  Rashid-ad-Din  'included  in  his  great 
history  .  .  .  practically  the  whole  contents  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  Jahdn-Gushdy,  con- 
densing some  portions  (such  as  the  history  of  the  Mongol  governors  of  Khurasan  and 
other  provinces  of  Persia,  and  the  history  of  the  Khwarazm  Shahs),  expanding  others 
(such  as  the  history  of  Chingiz  Khan's  youth  and  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  and  the 
history  of  the  Assassins),  and  leaving  others  (such  as  the  history  of  Chingiz  Khan's  con- 
quests in  the  domains  of  the  Khwarazm  Shahs  and  in  Persia,  and  the  anecdotes  of  Ogotay 
Khan's  doings)  almost  unchanged'  (Browne,  apud  Juwayni,  ed.  cit.,  pp.  lix-lx). — AJ.T. 
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'First  and  foremost,  he  was  to  consult .  .  .  Pulad  Chingsang,1  who  has  a 
unique  .  .  .  knowledge  of  the  genealogies  of  the  Turkish  peoples  and  the 
events  of  their  history — particularly  the  history  of  the  Mongols.'2 

These  were  the  oral  and  documentary  sources  that  Rashld-ad-Din 
had  at  his  disposal  for  carrying  out  Ghazan  Khan's  instructions  to  write 
a  Persian  history  of  the  Mongols ;  but,  as  the  Persian  historian  tells  us, 
Ghazan's  successor  Khudabandah  Uljaytu  Khan,  when  he  read  Rashid- 
ad-Din's  Ta'rikh-i-Ghdzdm,  found  the  historian's  answer  to  Ghazan's 
question  'Who  were  these  Mongol  conquerors  of  the  World  ?'  raising  in 
his  mind  the  further  question  'What  is  this  World  that  the  Mongols 
have  conquered?'  And  Rashid-ad-Din's  new  employer  also  had  the 
acumen  to  perceive  that  at  least  one  of  the  sources  of  information  on 
which  the  historian  had  drawn  in  answering  Ghazan's  question  could 
also  be  turned  to  account  for  answering  Uljaytu's  own.  After  having 
read  the  Tdrikh-i-Ghdzdni,  Uljaytii  pointed  out  to  the  author,  so  Rashid- 
ad-Din  tells  us,  that,  hitherto,  no  one  had  ever  written  a  comprehensive 
history  of  the  whole  Oikoumene  and  all  the  peoples  in  it,  but  that  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  producing  a  work  of  this  scope  had 
arisen 

'now  that  the  Oikoumeni,  from  end  to  end,  is  subject  either  to  us  or  to 
[other]  Chingisids,  with  the  result  that  doctors,  astronomers,  savants  and 
historians  (hukamd  wa  munajjimdn,  zva  arbdb-i-ddnish  wa  ashdb-i-tawd- 
rikh),  representing  all  religions  and  sects  (adydn  wa  milel) — natives  of 
Khitay,  Machin,  Hind,  Kashmir,  Tibet,  Uighurland  and  other  nations, 
Turk,  Arab,  and  Frank — are  assembled  in  large  numbers  under  Our  eyes, 
and  considering  that  each  of  them  possesses  books  which  set  out  his 
country's  history,  chronology,  and  religious  beliefs,  and  has  at  least  a  par- 
tial acquaintance  with  these  different  subjects.'3 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  "Cljaytu  Khan,  who  had  piously 
refused  to  have  the  dedication  of  Rashid-ad-Din's  Ta'rikh-i-Ghdzdm, 
covering  the  history  of  the  Eurasian  Nomads,  transferred  from  his  dead 
brother's  name  to  his  own,4  now  commanded  the  dynasty's  Persian  civil 
servant  historian  to  enlarge  the  TaWikh-i-Ghdzdni  into  a  Jdmi-al- 
Tawdrikh  by  adding  two  new  parts — a  universal  history  and  a  universal 
geography5 — which  were  to  bear  Uljaytu's  name.  In  this  supplementary 

1  See  Quatremere's  note  95  ibid.,  pp.  77-78.  Pulad  was  a  Mongol  of  the  Durban  tribe. 
His  father  had  been  Chingis  Khan's  'cook'  (i.e.  a  confidential  officer  in  his  household). 
Pulad  himself  had  entered  the  service  of  Chingis'  grandson  and  Hulagu's  brother 
Qubilay,  and  had  been  invested  by  him  with  the  Chinese  title  chingsang  in  addition  to  his 
hereditary  Mongol  title  baurji,  the  Mongol  word  for  'cook'.  He  was  the  permanent  dip- 
lomatic representative  of  the  House  of  Qubilay  at  the  Il-Khani  Court.  In  the  Il-Khans' 
own  Mongol  comitatus  there  was  also  a  wealth  of  historical  tradition  to  be  harvested; 
for,  as  Rashid-ad-Din  records  in  his  history  of  Hulagu  Khan  (see  Quatremere's  edition, 
pp.  130-3),  Hulagu's  brother  the  Khaqan  Mangu,  when  he  sent  Hulagu  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  the  Mongol  Empire  south-westwards,  reinforced  Hulagu's  existing  comitatus 
by  making  for  him  a  special  levy  of  two  men  out  of  every  ten  in  the  war-bands  of  all  the 
other  Chingisid  princes.  'This  is  why  in  our  countries  [i.e.  in  the  Il-Khan's  dominions] 
there  always  have  been,  and  still  are,  [Mongol]  amirs  who  are  descendants  and  relations 
of  each  of  the  amirs  of  Chingis  Khan,  and  each  of  these  still  holds  his  hereditary  office.' 

2  Rashid-ad-Din:  Preface  to  the  JamV -al-Tawdrikh,  Quatremere's  edition:  Persian 
text  on  pp.  74-78;  Quatremere's  translation  on  pp.  75-79. 

3  Rashid-ad-Din,  ibid.,  pp.  38-39.  *  See  ibid.,  pp.  36-37. 

s  No  manuscript  of  Rashid-ad-Din's  universal  geography  was  extant  as  far  as  was 
known  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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work,  which  was  duly  completed  in  a.d.  1310-n,1  the  universal  history- 
fills  four  volumes.  The  first  three  are  those  presenting  the  history  of  the 
Syriac  Civilization  in  terms  of  Iranian  history  which  have  already  been 
mentioned.2  The  fourth  breaks  new  ground3  by  bringing  Turkish, 
Chinese,  Israelite,  Frankish,  and  Indian  history  into  the  picture. 

Rashid-ad-Din  was  exceptional  among  his  co-religionists  in  the  II- 
Khani  dominions  in  his  day  in  being  psychologically  as  well  as  intellec- 
tually well  qualified  for  carrying  out  his  second  and  major  historical 
task.  The  majority  of  his  fellow  Muslims  had  been  exasperated  by  the 
temporary  favour  which  a  local  Christian  and  Jewish  minority  had  been 
enjoying  during  the  first  phase  of  a  revolutionary  regime  in  which  the 
barbarian  conquerors  had  remained,  not  merely  pagan  in  their  practice, 
but  also  positively  anti-Muslim  in  their  feelings.  The  fanatical  mood  con- 
sequently prevalent  in  the  Persian  Muslim  community  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  Rashid-ad-Din's  respect  and-  sympathy  for  non-Muslim 
scholarship. 

'Although  [he  ventures  to  write  in  his  preface]4  the  tradition  of  the 
Muslims  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  other  peoples,  all  the  same  we 
cannot  take  it  as  our  guide  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  non-Muslim 
peoples.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  facts  which,  in  the  traditions  of 
any  people,  have  been  transmitted  through  a  continuous  chain  of  authori- 
ties have  to  be  accepted  as  authentic/ 

and  he  informs  us  that,  in  compiling  his  geographical  gazetteer,  he  has 
lived  up  to  his  own  principles. 

'In  his  endeavour  to  draw  on  all  available  sources  and  to  verify  his 
results,  the  author,  in  this  volume,  has  not  been  content  merely  to  assemble 
everything  that  has  hitherto  been  known  in  this  country  and  has  been  de- 
scribed or  delineated  in  [our]  books ;  he  has  supplemented  this  existing 
information  with  the  facts  which,  in  this  fortunate  age,  the  doctors  and 
savants  (hukamd  wa  daniyan)  of  Hind,  Chin  and  Machin,  Frankland  and 
other  foreign  parts  have  found  in  their  books  and  have  certified  as  being 
authentic  after  having  scrupulously  verified  them.'5 

A  Persian  Muslim  theologian-historian,  Nasir-ad-Dln  al-Baydawi, 
who  was  Rashid-ad-Din's  contemporary,  records6  that,  when  Rashid-ad- 
Din  was  setting  out  to  write  his  section  on  the  history  of  Khitay  (North 
China),  he  consulted  two  Chinese  scholars  at  Uljaytu's  Court — Li  Ta- 
chi  and  Mak  Sun — who  were  authorities  on  Far  Eastern  medicine, 
astronomy,  and  history  and  who  had  brought  with  them,  from  China, 
books  dealing  with  these  subjects.  On  the  strength  of  their  recommenda- 
tion, Baydawi  tells  us,  Rashid-ad-Din  based  his  account  of  Chinese  his- 
tory on  a  compendium,  written  by  three  Chinese  Buddhist  monks,  which, 

i  See  Browne,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  72.  2  On  p.  73,  above. 

3  Rashid-ad-Din  had,  however,  had  at  least  one  predecessor  in  this  exotic  field.  Abu 
Rayhan  al-Biruni  (natus  a.d.  973)  had  not  only  published,  circa  a.d.  1000,  A  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Nations;  he  had  also  taken  the  opportunity,  opened  up  for  Persian  Muslim 
scholars  by  Mahmud  of  Ghaznah's  conquests  in  India,  to  publish,  soon  after  a.d  .1030, 
his  Indica  (see  Browne,  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  vol.  ii,  p.  101). 

4  In  Quatremere's  edition,  pp.  44-45. 

5  Rashid-ad-Din,  ibid.,  pp.  58-61. 

6  See  Quatremere  in  his  life  of  Rashid-ad-Din,  p.  lxxviii.  Baydawi's  historical  work 
was  still  unpublished  at  the  time  of  writing. 
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his  two  Chinese  consultants  assured  him,  had  been  verified,  approved, 
and  passed  for  the  press  by  a  consensus  of  Chinese  litterati. 

The  oecumenical  outlook  with  which  Rashld-ad-Din  was  thus  in- 
spired by  the  social  milieu  of  the  Il-Khanl  Court  was  transmitted  by 
him  to  at  least  one  disciple,  Abu  Sulayman  Da'ud  of  Banakat  in  Trans- 
oxania,  who  enjoyed  the  same  intellectual  advantages  in  virtue  of  being 
Ghazan  Khan's  poet  laureate. 

'His  information  about  the  Jews,  Christians,  Indians,  Chinese,  and 
Mongols,  though  largely  directly  borrowed,  often  in  the  same  words, 
from  the  pages  of  Rashld-ad-Din,  was  nevertheless  undoubtedly  supple- 
mented by  what  the  author  learned  orally  from  representatives  of  the 
peoples  in  question.  In  no  Persian  history  before  the  Mongol  period,  and 
in  few  after  it,  do  we  find  so  many  references  to  places,  people,  and  histori- 
cal events  beyond  the  ken  of  most  Muslim  writers :  places  like  Portugal, 
Poland,  Bohemia,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Catalonia,  Lombardy, 
Paris,  and  Cologne;  people  like  the  Roman  Emperors,  from  Romulus 
downwards,  and  the  Popes  from  Saint  Peter  to  the  Pope  contemporary 
with  the  author,  who  is  said  to  be  the  two  hundred  and  second  in  succes- 
sion; and  events  like  the  different  church  councils,  the  conversion  of 
Britain  to  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Pope  Eleutherius,  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  and  the  like.'1 

Herodotus 

The  element  in  their  social  milieu  that  thus  inspired  a  Rashidian 
school  of  post-Mongol  Persian  Muslim  historians  to  rise  to  an  oecu- 
menical view  of  History  was  evidently  the  abrupt  encounter,  at  the  Il- 
Khanl  Court,  between  the  representatives  of  diverse  religions  and 
cultures.  This  cultural  effect  of  the  temporarily  high  conductivity  of  the 
Mongol  Empire,  within  an  area  extending  to  the  Euphrates  from  Korea 
and  to  the  Volga  from  Burma,  was  the  feature  that  also  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  the  imaginations  of  Western  Christian  obser- 
vers.2 The  lists,  in  Rashid-ad-Dm's  pages,  of  subject  countries  and 
peoples — as  alien  from  one  another  in  their  habits  and  ethos  as  they  are 
physically  far  apart — are  reminiscent  of  the  similar  lists  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Achaemenidae  and  on  the  pages  of  Herodotus.  The  similarity 
is  not  fortuitous,  for  in  both  cases  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  universal 
state  that  has  been  established,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  through 
sweeping  conquests  achieved  by  a  hitherto  obscure  semi-barbarian 
people  from  the  back  of  beyond,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  identical 
social  milieu  should  have  inspired  Herodotus,  as  well  as  Rashld-ad-Din, 
first  to  ask  the  question  'What  is  this  World  that  has  just  been  united 
politically  by  conquest?'  and  then,  in  seeking  for  the  answer,  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  no  field  smaller  than  the  entire  Oikoumene  since 
the  dawn  of  Civilization  is  an  intelligible  field  of  historical  study. 

Like  Clarendon,  Procopius,  Josephus,  Thucydides,  and  Rhodes, 

1  Browne,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  101-2. 

2  See,  for  example,  the  passage,  illustrating  this  point,  that  has  been  quoted,  in  V.  v. 
1 13-14,  from  the  narrative  of  the  Flemish  Franciscan  friar  William  of  Rubruck,  who 
made  the  'round  trip'  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Khaqan  Mangu's  ordu  at  Qaraqorum  and 
back,  via  Batu  Khan's  ordu  in  the  Great  Western  Bay  of  the  Eurasian  Steppe,  in  a.d. 
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Herodotus  found  his  immediate  inspiration  in  a  great  war  that  had 
been  waged  within  his  own  lifetime.  Native,  as  he  was,  of  a  Hellenized 
Carian  city  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Asiatic  mainland,  he  had  been 
born  a  subject  of  the  Achaemenian  Empire  and  had  lived  to  see  his 
birthplace  exchange  a  Persian  for  an  Athenian  suzerainty.  'How  has 
this  revolutionary  change  in  the  political  fortunes  of  the  Asian  Hellenes 
come  about  within  my  own  lifetime  ?'  was  the  first  form  in  which  the 
historian's  elemental  question  'How  has  this  come  out  of  that  ?'  presented 
itself  to  Herodotus's  mind,  and  in  three  books  he  duly  wrote  a  history  of 
the  two  decisive  first  campaigns  in  the  Great  Helleno-Persian  War  of 
480-450/449  B.C.1  But  Herodotus,  like  Rashid-ad-Din  and  Polybius, 
found  himself  unable  to  answer  his  original  question  without  being 
moved  to  ask  himself  a  supplementary  one  which  eventually  came  to 
overshadow  it ;  for  the  war  whose  history  he  had  undertaken  to  write 
was  a  war  in  which  the  belligerents  were  representatives,  not  merely  of 
different  political  Powers,  but  also  of  different  civilizations.  The  Hel- 
lenic Society  had  collided  with  a  Syriac  Society  which,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Achaemenidae,  had  united  the  domains  of  a  Babylonic, 
an  Egyptiac,  and  a  submerged  Hittite  Society  with  its  own  domain  with- 
in the  framework  of  a  single  universal  state.2  Thus,  in  writing  the  history 
of  an  Helleno-Persian  War,  Herodotus  was  led  on  to  study  a  cultural  en- 
counter involving  no  fewer  than  five  distinct  civilizations  and  in  fact  six, 
considering  that  the  Eurasian  Nomads  were  also  a  party  to  the  transac- 
tion; and  from  this  contemporary  scene  he  was  led  backwards  in  Time 
into  a  study  of  the  separate  history  and  origin  of  each  of  his  dramatis  per- 
sonae  and  into  an  inquiry  into  previous  encounters  between  them  in  a 
concatenation  in  which  the  Helleno-Persian  War  that  had  broken  out  in 
480  B.C.  came  to  look  like  the  latest  link  in  a  long  chain  of  episodes  of  the 
kind.3 

Thus  Herodotus's  work,  like  Rashid-ad-Din's,  grew  in  its  author's 
hands.  Uljaytu  Khan's  demand  on  Rashid-ad-Din  for  a  universal  history 
led  him  to  append  five  additional  volumes  (reckoning  in  the  geographical 
gazetteer)  to  the  three  volumes  of  his  Tcirikh-i-Ghdzdni.  Herodotus's 
discovery  of  a  concatenation  of  encounters  between  East  and  West  led 
him  to  prefix  six  additional  books  to  his  three  books  recording  the  history 
of  the  two  campaigns  of  480-479  B.C.  in  the  Great  Helleno-Persian  War. 

In  savouring  the  diversity  in  habits  and  ethos  between  the  various 
civilizations  whose  encounters  he  was  recording,  Herodotus  was  on 
the  brink  of  another  supplementary  question  which  might  have  carried 
him  a  long  step  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  Human  Nature  and 
Destiny. 

'When  Darius  was  on  the  throne  [Herodotus  reports]4  he  summoned 

1  450/449  B.C.,  rather  than  449/448,  is  the  probable  date  of  the  Peace  of  Callias  accord- 
ing to  H.  T.  Wade-Gery  in  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  special  supplement 
volume,  pp.  149-52  (Cambridge,  Mass.  1940,  Harvard  University  Press). 

2  See  I.  i.  78-81;  II.  ii.  137-8;  IV.  iv.  471;  V.  v.  122-3;  and  VI.  vii.  64. 

3  See  IX.  viii.  454-63. 

4  Herodotus:  Book  III,  chap.  38  (see  this  Study,  VI.  vii.  617,  n.  5). The  story  might 
have  been  impugned  as  being  merely  ben  trovatoii  its  veracity  were  not  vindicated  by 
first-hand  accounts  of  similar  confrontations  between  irreconcilable  practices  and  beliefs 
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into  his  presence  the  Hellenes  at  his  court  and  asked  them  for  what  price 
they  would  consent  to  make  a  meal  of  their  fathers  when  they  died.  The 
Hellenes  replied  that  all  the  money  in  the  World  would  not  induce  them 
to  do  such  a  thing,  whereupon  Darius  summoned  the  Callatian  Indians, 
who  do  eat  their  parents,1  and  asked  them  (in  the  presence  of  the  Hellenes, 
who  were  kept  informed,  through  an  interpreter,  of  the  tenour  of  the  con- 
versation) for  what  price  they  would  be  willing  to  burn  their  fathers  when 
they  died.  The  Indians  shrieked  aloud  and  begged  him  not  to  pursue  such 
an  unmentionable  subject — a  story  which  illustrates  the  habitual  attitude 
of  Mankind  towards  this  question,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  justifies 
Pindar's  poetic  aphorism  that  "Custom  is  king  of  aH'Y 

Turgot 

The  confrontation  of  sharply  diverse  cultures  with  one  another 
through  the  political  union  of  their  habitues  under  an  oecumenical 
Achaemenian  regime  caught  the  imagination,  not  only  of  the  contem- 
porary Hellenic  observer  Herodotus,  but  of  the  Modern  Western  philo- 
sopher civil  servant  Turgot  (vivebat  a.d.  1727-81).  'Effet  singulier', 
Turgot  remarks  in  his  Esquisse  cTun  Plan  de  Geographie  Politique,2  'de 
la  conquete  de  la  Lydie  par  Cyrus,  qui  devoila  Tun  a  l'autre  comme  deux 
mondes  politiques';  and  the  spectacle  of  a  cultural  phenomenon  in 
which  Herodotus  had  seen  nothing  more  than  one  of  those  minuscula 
that  could  provide  him  with  a  piquant  story  opened  up  in  Turgot's 
mind  a  new  approach  to  the  study  of  human  affairs.  This  many-sided 
Modern  Western  man  of  genius  was  so  sensitive  to  hints  offered  to  him 
by  his  cultural  heritage,  and  so  perceptive  in  his  intuition  of  the  im- 
plications, that  he  succeeded  in  divining  the  historical  significance  of  a 
universal  state  at  second-hand;  and  he  achieved  this  with  a  minimum  of 
intellectual  illumination  from  his  own  social  milieu;  for,  though  the 
eighteenth-century  Western  Society  into  which  Turgot  had  been  born 
was  in  contact  with  a  number  of  alien  civilizations  and  primitive  societies 
as  the  result  of  a  Modern  Western  conquest  of  the  Ocean,  Turgot's 
generation  of  Westerners  was  as  remote  in  spirit  as  it  was  in  time  from 
any  direct  experience  of  the  creative  agony  out  of  which  a  universal 
state  is  born. 

The  lesson  that  Turgot  found  in  an  Herodotean  historical  panorama 
was  the  idea  that  the  observable  diversity  between  different  contingents 
in  the  living  generation  of  Mankind  might  provide  a  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  History. 

'Je  vois  tous  les  jours  inventer  des  arts;3  je  vois  dans  quelques  parties 

at  the  Courts  of  the  Northumbrian  King  Oswiu  (see  II.  ii.  335),  the  Khan  of  the  Khazars 
(see  VI.  vii.  106,  n.  3),  the  Russian  war-lord  Vladimir  (see  ibid.),  the  Mongol  Khaqan 
Mangu  (see  William  of  Rubruck's  narrative,  chap.  51),  and  the  Timurid  Mughal  Em- 
peror Akbar  (see  V.  v.  700-1). — AJ.T. 

1  This  practice  is  ascribed  to  the  Tibetans  in  William  of  Rubruck's  narrative,  chap. 
28. — AJ.T. 

2  CEuvres  de  Turgot  (Paris  1844,  Guillaumin,  2  vols.),  vol.  ii.  p.  618. 

3  This  passage  appears  to  have  been  written  in  or  about  the  year  a.d.  i75°>  when  the 
Western  Industrial  Revolution,  though  imminent,  had  not  yet  broken  out.  Another  illus- 
tration of  Turgot's  prescience  is  his  prediction,  on  the  nth  December,  1750,  of  a  De- 
claration of  Independence  that  was  to  be  made  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  'Les  colonies 
sont  comme  les  fruits  qui  ne  tiennent  a  l'arbre  que  jusqu'a  leur  maturite:  devenues  suffi- 
santes  a  elles-memes,  elles  firent  ce  que  fit  depuis  Carthage,  ce  que  fera  un  jour  l'Ameri- 
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du  monde  des  peuples  polis,  6claires,  et  dans  d'autres  des  peuples  errants 
au  sein  des  forets.  Cette  in^galite  de  progres  dans  une  duree  6ternelle 
aurait  du  disparaitre.  Le  monde  n'est  done  pas  eternel ;  mais  je  dois  con- 
clure  en  meme  temps  qu'il  est  fort  ancien.  Jusqu'a  quel  point?  Je  l'ignore.1 
'Si  je  veux  savoir  quelque  chose  de  precis,  je  suis  entoure  de  nuages.  .  .  .2 
Une  clarte  faible  commence  a  percer  la  nuit  etendue  sur  toutes  les  nations, 
et  se  repand  de  proche  en  proche.  Les  habitants  de  la  Chaldee,  plus 
voisins  de  la  source  des  premieres  traditions,  les  Egyptiens,  les  Chinois, 
paraissent  devancer  le  reste  des  peuples;  d'autres  les  suivent  de  loin;  les 
progres  amenent  d'autres  progres.  L'inegalite  des  nations  augmente: 
ici  les  arts  commencent  a  naitre ;  la  ils  avancent  a  grands  pas  vers  la  per- 
fection. Plus  loin  ils  s'arretent  dans  leur  mediocrite ;  ailleurs  les  premieres 
tenebres  ne  sont  point  encore  dissipees ;  et,  dans  cette  inegalite  variee  a 
1'infini,  l'etat  actuel  de  l'univers,  en  presentant  a  la  fois  sur  la  terre  toutes 
les  nuances  de  la  barbarie  et  de  la  politesse,  nous  montre  en  quelque  sorte 
sous  un  seul  coup  d'oeil  les  monuments,  les  vestiges  de  tous  les  pas  de 
l'esprit  humain,  l'image  de  tous  les  degrds  par  lesquels  il  a  passe,  l'histoire 
de  tous  les  ages.'3 

The  essays  and  notes  from  which  the  foregoing  passages  have  been 
quoted  testify  to  the  greatness  of  the  student  of  History  who  was  put 
out  of  action  on  the  threshold  of  his  intellectual  career  by  the  great  civil 
servant  whose  life-work  was  to  conjure  the  Ideas  of  1789  out  of  his 
creative  administration  of  a  decrepit  ancien  regime.  Re-reading  in  a.d. 
195 1  the  essays  and  notes4  in  which  this  lost  Western  historian  has 
sketched  the  ground-plan  of  a  mighty  intellectual  edifice,  and  recalling 
that  Turgot  was  only  twenty-three  years  old  when  he  wrote  these  lumin- 
ous fragments  in  a.d.  1750,  a  latter-day  Western  historian  who  had  spent 
ten  years  of  his  working  life  as  a  temporary  civil  servant  could  not  for- 
bear to  cry  'Qualis  artifex  periit'5  when  he  read  in  a  notice  of  the  great 
eighteenth-century  philosopher  civil  servant's  career  that  he  had  entered 
the  public  service  on  the  5th  January,  1752,  hardly  more  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  delivery  of  the  first,  and  twelve  months  after  the  de- 
livery of  the  second,  of  his  two  epoch-making  discourses  at  the  Sor- 
bonne. 

que'. — Turgot,  A.  R.  J.:  Second Discours  en  Sorbonne,  sur  les  Progres  Successifs  de  VEsprit 
Humain  (ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  602). — A.J.T. 

1  Turgot,  A.  R.  J. :  Plan  du  Premier  Discours,  sur  la  Formation  des  Gouvernements  et  le 
Melange  des  Nations  (ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  628).  2  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  628. 

3  Turgot,  A.  R.  J.:  Second  Discours,  sur  les  Progres  de  VEsprit  Humain,  prononce  le 
11  Decembre,  1750  (ibid.,  pp.  598-9).  In  perceiving  that  the  past  conditions  of  the  more 
advanced  living  societies  could  be  reconstructed  from  a  study  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
their  more  backward  contemporaries,  Turgot  had,  of  course,  been  anticipated  by  Thucy- 
dides  in  his  introduction  to  A  History  of  the  Atheno-Peloponnesian  War  (Book  I,  chaps. 

+  Premier  Discours  en  Sorbonne,  'Sur  les  Avantages  que  l'fitablissement  du  Christian- 
isme  a  Procures  au  Genre  Humain',  prononce  le  3  Juillet,  1750;  Second  Discours  en 
Sorbonne,  'Sur  les  Progres  Successifs  de  l'Esprit  Humain',  prononce  le  11  Decembre 
1750;  'Geographie  Politique:  Idees  Generates',  1750;  'Esquisse  d'un  Plan  de  Geo- 
graphic Politique';  Plan  de  Deux  Discours  sur  l'Histoire  Universelle:  'Idees  de  l'lntro- 
duction',  1750;  Plan  du  Premier  Discours,  'Sur  la  Formation  du  Gouvernement  et  le 
Melange  des  Nations';  Plan  du  Second  Discours,  dont  l'objet  sera  'Les  Progres  de 
l'Esprit  Humain';  Autre  Plan  du  Discours  'Sur  les  Progres  et  les  diverses  Epoques  de 
Decadence  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts',  1750;  Pensees  et  Fragments  qui  avaient  ete  jetes 
sur  le  papier  pour  etre  employes  dans  un  des  trois  ouvrages  sur  l'Histoire  Universelle, 
ou  sur  les  Progres  de  la  Decadence  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts  (printed  in  CEuvres 
de  Turgot,  ed.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  586-675). 

s  Suetonius:  The  Lives  of  the  Caesars,  'Nero',  chap,  xlix,  §  1. 
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Ibn  Khaldun 

Ibn  Khaldun  al-HadramT  of  Tunis  {vivebat  a.d.  1332-1406)1  was  in- 
spired by  the  same  social  milieu  as  the  Sayyid  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa  al-Hillawi 
and  as  Ibn  Khaldun's  fellow  civil  servant  Rashid-ad-Din  al-Hama- 
dani  to  give  to  the  historian's  elemental  question  'How  has  this  come 
out  of  that?'  the  same  particular  application.  'How  has  this  derelict  Dar- 
al-Islam  come  out  of  that  once  flourishing  Dar-al-Islam?'  was  the  form 
in  which  the  question  presented  itself  to  Arab  and  Persian  alike,  in  the 
Maghrib2  as  well  as  in  the  two  Traqs,3  on  the  morrow  of  the  dissolution 
of  a  Syriac  Society  which,  in  its  last  phase,  had  been  embodied  politi- 
cally in  the  Caliphate. 

'We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God — our  fathers  have  told  us4 — what 
Thou  hast  done  in  their  time  of  old :  How  Thou  hast  driven  out  the  heathen 
with  Thy  hand,  and  planted  them  in ;  how  Thou  hast  destroyed  the  nations 
and  cast  them  out.  For  they  gat  not  the  land  in  possession  through  their 
own  sword,  neither  was  it  their  own  arm  that  helped  them,  but  Thy  right 
hand  and  Thine  arm  and  the  light  of  Thy  countenance,  because  Thou 
hadst  a  favour  unto  them.  .  .  . 

'But  now  Thou  art  far  off  and  puttest  us  to  confusion  and  goest  not 
forth  with  our  armies.  Thou  makest  us  to  turn  our  backs  upon  our  enemies, 
so  that  they  which  hate  us  spoil  our  goods.  Thou  lettest  us  be  eaten  up 
like  sheep  and  hast  scattered  us  among  the  heathen.  Thou  sellest  Thy 
people  for  naught  and  takest  no  money  for  them.  Thou  makest  us  to  be 
rebuked  of  our  neighbours,  to  be  laughed  to  scorn  and  had  in  derision  of 
them  that  are  round  about  us.  Thou  makest  us  to  be  a  byword  among  the 
heathen,  and  that  the  people  shake  their  heads  at  us.'5 

How  has  the  bright  dawn  of  the  first  generation  of  Islam  thus  faded 
away  into  the  dreary  darkness  of  a  social  interregnum  ?  A  question  evoked 
in  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa's  mind  by  the  contrast  between  the  Present  and  the 
Past  in  'Iraq  was  evoked  in  Ibn  Khaldun's  mind  by  the  same  contrast 
in  the  Maghrib ;  and,  though  the  barbarians  by  whose  hands  a  paradise 
had  been  turned  into  a  wilderness  were  not  the  same  in  the  two  halves 
of  this  devastated  world,  the  Banu  Hilal's  handiwork  west  of  the  Libyan 
Desert  was  indistinguishable  from  the  Mongols'  handiwork  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  an  identical  tragedy  presented  the  same  intellectual 
problems.  'What  was  this  society  that  has  suffered  this  downfall?'  was 
the  first  question  with  which  Ibn  Khaldun,  as  well  as  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa, 
found  himself  confronted ;  and  a  question  that  the  Traqi  Sayyid-historian 
had  answered  by  writing  Al-Fakhrl  was  answered  by  Ibn  Khaldun  in 
A  History  of  the  Berbers. 

Like  an  Traqi  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa's  Persian  contemporaries  fAla-ad-Din 
al-Juwayni  and  Rashid-ad-Din  al-Hamadani,  a  Maghrib!  Ibn  Khaldun 
set  the  history  of  the  Islamic  Commonwealth  within  a  wider  frame ;  and 
he,  too,  found  that  even  the  broadest  regional  framework  would  not 
provide  him  with  an  intelligible  field  of  study.  Like  Rashid-ad-Din,  Ibn 
Khaldun  was  thus  constrained,  in  answering  one  question,  to  ask  an- 

1  See  III.  iii.  321-8.  2  North-West  Africa  and  Andalusia. 

3  'Iraq  'Arabi,  alias  Babylonia  or  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  'Iraq  Ajami,  alias  the  Jabal  or 
Media.  4  Cp.  Psalm  lxxviii.  3. 

5  Psalm  xliv.  1-4  and  10-15  (as  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer). 
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other.  'What  is  this  Oikoumene  whose  provinces — an  Islamic  World  or 
an  Iran  or  a  Barbary— have  discovered  their  kinship  with  one  another 
through  the  common  experience  of  a  supreme  calamity  ?'  Like  Rashid-ad- 
Din's  regional  history  of  Iran,  Ibn  Khaldun's  regional  history  of  the 
Berbers  was  incorporated  by  its  author  into  a  Universal  History;1  but 
this  achievement,  in  which  Rashid-ad-Din  had  reached  his  intellectual 
'ceiling',  moved  Ibn  Khaldun  to  climb  on  into  a  higher  intellectual 
sphere  by  asking  himself  the  further  question:  'How  comes  it  that  em- 
pires suffer  the  decline  and  fall  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  Islamic 
Commonwealth  ?' ;  and  he  gave  his  answer  to  this  question  in  his  Pro- 
legomena {Muqaddamat).2  An  analysis  of  this  answer  has  been  attempted 
in  a  previous  passage  of  this  Study3  which  need  not  be  recapitulated 
here.  In  this  place  we  need  only  recall  that  he  set  out  to  explain  the  de- 
clines and  falls  of  empires  in  sociological  terms,  but  discovered  that  this 
would-be  strictly  scientific  explanation  did  not  account  for  all  the 
phenomena. 

Though  Ibn  Khaldun,  like  Rashid-ad-Din,  had  won  an  intuition  of 
Universal  History,  the  Maghribi's  actual  range  of  historical  vision  was 
not  so  wide.  It  was  virtually  limited  to  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Ibn  Khaldun's  own  Islamic  Commonwealth,  and  the  narrowness  of  this 
field  deluded  the  Maghrib!  historian  into  two  erroneous  beliefs.  He  be- 
lieved that  an  esprit  de  corps  ('asabiyah)  which  was  manifestly  the  psycho- 
logical cement  of  all  political  communities  was  a  monopoly  of  Nomad 
peoples  in  their  pristine  habitat  and  that,  in  virtue  of  possessing  this 
politically  indispensable  psychological  asset,  the  Nomads  had  also  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  in  the  business  of  empire-building.  Since  he  correctly 
recognized  the  historical  truth  that  the  ci-devant  Nomad's  esprit  de  corps 
becomes  a  wasting  asset  when  once  its  possessor  has  drifted  into  be- 
coming a  parasitical  shepherd  of  men,  instead  of  remaining  the  provi- 
dential shepherd  of  sheep  that  it  is  his  proper  vocation  to  be,  Ibn 
Khaldun's  first  essay  in  trying  to  account  for  the  declines  and  falls  of 
empires  was  to  explain  them  as  being  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
inevitable  demoralization  of  the  ci-devant  Nomad  conquerors  through 
their  social  intercourse  with  their  sedentary  subjects.  Knowing  of  no 
sedentary  peoples  except  the  tax-paying  population  of  the  Roman  and 
Sasanian  empires  whom  the  Primitive  Muslim  Arab  conquerors  had 
taken  over  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  spoils  of  war,  Ibn  Khaldun 
fell  into  the  further  erroneous  belief  that,  ex  officio,  all  sedentary  peoples 
must  be  destitute  of  esprit  de  corps ;  and,  from  this  misleading  combina- 
tion of  three  false  premises  with  one  true  premise,  it  followed  logically 
that  all  empires  must  decline  and  fall  within  the  number  of  generations 
that  it  would  take  for  empire-builders  who,  ex  hypothesi,  were  ci-devant 
Nomads  to  lose  their  politically  creative  ancestral  virtue  through 
acquiring  their  sedentary  subjects'  politically  destructive  ancestral  vice. 
This  simple  explanation  of  the  declines  and  falls  of  empires  was 

1  See  III.  iii.  324,  n.  1. 

2  See  III. iii.  322.  The  contents  of  Ibn  Khaldun's  whole  work  are  presented  by  deblane 
in  his  translation  of  the  Muqaddamat  (Les  ProUgomenes  d'Ibn  Khaldoun,  tradmts  en 
francais  et  commentes  (Paris  1863-8,  Imprimerie  Imperiale,  3  vols.),  vol.  1.  pp.  xcv-cv). 

3  In  III.  iii.  473-6:  'The  Relativity  of  Ibn  Khaldun's  Historical  Thought . 
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borne  out  by  all  the  historical  evidence  within  Ibn  Khaldiin's  ken, 
and  it  would  serve  equally  well  to  account  for  the  transitoriness  of  the 
work  of  other  ci-devant  Nomad  empire-builders  whose  histories  were  be- 
yond Ibn  Khaldiin's  horizon.  Yet,  in  our  list  of  empire-builders  in  our 
table  of  universal  states  in  this  Study,1  only  five  will  be  found  in  fact  to 
have  had  a  Nomad  ancestry.2  We  may  infer  that,  if  Ibn  Khaldun  had 
happened  to  command  the  wider  horizon  that  was  within  any  twentieth- 
century  Western  historian's  purview,  he  would  have  recognized  that  his 
sociological  hypothesis  would  not  serve  to  explain  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  phenomena ;  and,  even  within  a  horizon  limited  to  the  confines  of 
the  Maghrib,  there  was  in  fact  one  crucial  piece  of  evidence  that  was 
refractory  to  Ibn  Khaldiin's  sociological  explanation  of  declines  and 
falls. 

The  derelict  state  of  the  Maghrib  in  Ibn  Khaldiin's  day,  which  had 
been  the  Maghribi  inquirer's  point  of  intellectual  departure,  was  known 
by  him  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  ravages  committed  by  two 
Arab  Nomad  tribes,  the  Banu  Hilal  and  the  Banu  Sulaym,  who  had 
been  let  loose  against  a  rebellious  Maghrib  by  the  'Fatimid'  rulers  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  in  a.d.  105  i  ;3  but,  if  the  historian  was  right  in  holding 
that  the  rises  and  falls  of  empires  were  simply  functions  of  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  esprit  de  corps  of  Nomad  empire-builders,  then,  ex 
hypothesi,  the  Banu  Hilal  and  Banu  Sulaym  ought  to  have  brought  upon 
the  Maghrib,  not  the  disaster  which  they  had  admittedly  brought  in 
fact,  but  the  prosperity  which  had  followed  in  the  train  of  the  Primitive 
Muslim  Arab  conquerors  of  the  Maghrib  some  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  Banu  Hilal's  devastating  westward  trek  in  the  wake 
of  that  fertilizing  previous  wave  of  Arab  conquest.  These  two  invading 
hosts  had  both  been  Arab,  both  been  Nomad,  and  both  therefore  been 
endowed  with  the  sovereign  social  virtue  of  esprit  de  corps.  Why,  then, 
had  the  social  effects  of  these  two  Arab  Nomad  invasions  been,  not 
identical,  but  antithetical?  This  failure  of  Ibn  Khaldiin's  sociological 
theory  to  explain  North- West  African  historical  facts  led  Ibn  Khaldun 
to  the  conclusion4  that  a  Nomad  esprit  de  corps,  which  (as  he  saw  it)  was 
a  sine  qua  non  for  the  social  enterprise  of  empire-building,  was  at  the 
same  time  not  enough  in  itself  to  ensure  success. 

Why  was  it  that  an  eleventh-century  Arab  Nomad  invasion  had  worked 
havoc  in  a  Maghrib  where  a  seventh-century  Arab  Nomad  invasion  had 
proved  a  blessing  ?  The  answer  must  be  that  the  second  wave  of  Arab 
Nomad  invaders  had  lacked  some  essential  qualification,  other  than  their 

1  Printed  in  vol.  vi,  on  p.  327,  and  in  vol.  vii,  on  p.  769. 

2  These  five  ci-devant  Nomad  empire-building  peoples  are  the  Amorite  restorers  of 
the  Sumeric  Empire  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  the  Chaldaean  founders  of  a  Neo-Babylonian 
Empire,  the  Arab  reconstructors  of  a  Syriac  universal  state,  the  Mongol  founders  of  a 
universal  state  for  the  main  body  of  the  Far  Eastern  Society,  and  the  'Osmanli  founders 
of  a  universal  state  for  the  main  body  of  Orthodox  Christendom.  The  Timurids  who 
founded  a  universal  state  for  the  Hindu  World  were  not  of  Nomad  origin,  notwith- 
standing their  assumption  of  the  name  'Mughals'.  They  were  descended  from  a  champion 
of  the  sedentary  population  of  Transoxania  who  had  been  his  countrymen's  leader  in  a 
war  of  liberation  from  a  Nomad  yoke  (see  II.  ii.  144-150).  The  Manchu  reconstructors 
of  a  Far  Eastern  universal  state  were,  not  Nomads,  but  sedentary  highlanders  who, 
before  they  had  taken  to  agriculture,  had  made  their  living  by  hunting  in  the  forests,  not 
by  stock-breeding  on  the  Steppe. 

3  See  III.  hi.  323.  *  See  III.  iii.  474-5- 
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common  esprit  de  corps,  which  the  first  wave  had  possessed;  and  the 
chapter-headings  in  Ibn  Khaldun's  Prolegomena1  record  the  movement 
of  his  thought  on  this  point.  'It  is  impossible',  this  train  of  thought  be- 
gins, 'to  establish  a  domain  or  to  found  a  dynasty  without  possessing  the 
support  of  a  people  animated  by  esprit  de  corps',  and  'an  enterprise  which 
aims  at  securing  the  triumph  of  the  religious  principle  can  only  succeed 
if  it  finds  a  strong  party  to  support  it.'  Esprit  de  corps  is,  in  fact,  indispen- 
sable ;  but  at  the  same  time — and  this  is  the  new  and  crucial  point — 
esprit  de  corps  is  not  sufficient  in  itself.  'In  general,  the  Arabs  are 
incapable  of  founding  an  empire  unless  they  have  received  a  tincture  of 
Religion  of  a  certain  strength  from  some  prophet  or  saint' ;  'the  religious 
teaching  of  a  prophet  or  a  preacher  of  the  Truth  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  a  great  and  powerful  empire  can  be  founded' ;  and  'a  dynasty 
which  starts  its  career  by  placing  itself  on  a  religious  basis  will  thereby 
double  the  effectiveness  of  the  esprit  de  corps  which  is  the  means  of  its 
establishment.'  It  will  be  seen  that  the  failure  of  a  secular  sociological 
explanation  of  the  rises  and  falls  of  empires  to  account  for  the  course  of 
history  in  the  Maghrib  has  led  Ibn  Khaldiin  to  introduce  a  new  actor  on 
to  the  stage  of  History  and,  in  doing  so,  to  give  History  itself  a  new 
dimension.  His  conclusion  is  that  human  affairs  do  not  constitute  an 
intelligible  field  of  study  so  long  as  the  inquirer  is  attempting  to  study 
them  in  isolation  from  the  action  of  Man's  Creator ;  and  this  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  Man's  Oikoumene  only  becomes  intelligible  when  it  is 
recognized  as  being  a  fragment  of  God's  Universe. 

Saint  Augustine 

Ibn  Khaldun  is  here  saying,  in  effect,  that  Man  on  Earth  is  a  denizen 
of  two  worlds  and  a  citizen  of  two  commonwealths  simultaneously.  Man 
has  a  franchise  in  a  mundane  commonwealth  in  virtue  of  a  human 
esprit  de  corps,  and  at  the  same  time  a  franchise  in  a  supra-mundane 
commonwealth  thanks  to  divine  revelations.  This  ultimate  answer  to  a 
series  of  questions  evoked  by  the  tragic  spectacle  of  the  downfall  of  a 
civilization  had  already  been  given,  a  thousand  years  before  Ibn  Khal- 
dun's time,  by  another  Maghrib!  man  of  genius  who  was  of  native 
Berber,  not  of  immigrant  Hadrami,  origin,  and  whose  Semitic  lingua 
franca  was,  not  Arabic,  but  Canaanite.2  It  is  virtually  certain  that  Ibn 
Khaldun  had  never  read  Saint  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei,  and  perhaps 
improbable  that  he  had  ever  even  heard  of  it ;  and  we  may  also  guess  that 
Augustine  himself,  when  he  propounded  his  transcendental  thesis  of 
Man's  dual  citizenship,  was  hardly  conscious  that  he  was  applying,  in  a 
new  and  larger  context,  a  concept  which,  from  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
down  to  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  had  been  the  constitu- 
tional keystone  of  the  mundane  commonwealth  built  up  by  the  Romans.3 

The  inquiry  which  Augustine  carried  to  a  transcendental  altitude  had 
been  initiated  in  his  mind  by  an  experience  of  mundane  disaster  that  also 
moved  Ibn  Khaldun,  Rashid-ad-Din,  Juwayni,  and  Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa  to 
ask  their  creative  questions.  These  four  Muslim  historians  were  inspired 

1  Book  I,  §  2,  adfinem,  and  §  3,  adinitium. 

2  See  III.  iii.  138  n.  3.  3  See  IV.  iv.  207-12. 
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by  the  portentous  downfall  of  an  Islamic  Commonwealth,  and  three  out 
of  the  four  had  personally  suffered  the  shock  which  had  shaken  Dar-al- 
Islam  from  end  to  end  when  Baghdad  had  been  sacked,  and  the  Caliph 
Musta'sim  been  put  to  death,  by  the  Mongol  barbarian  conqueror 
Hulagu  in  a.d.  1258.  Augustine  in  his  day  had  lived  to  suffer  the  com- 
parable shock  administered  to  all  then  living  citizens  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire by  Alaric's  sack  of  Rome  in  a.d.  410  and  this  harrowing  common 
experience  had  precipitated  a  controversy  between  the  pagan  and  the 
Christian  factions  into  which  the  Hellenic  body  social  was  divided  in 
this  last  phase  of  Hellenic  history.  The  pagans,  who  had  been  discom- 
fited in  their  long  struggle  with  their  Christian  opponents  without  having 
been  yet  either  voluntarily  converted  or  forcibly  gleichgeschaltet,  had 
seen  and  taken  their  opportunity  of  making  capital  out  of  a  common 
calamity  for  use  in  their  pursuit  of  a  domestic  feud.  They  had  insinuated 
that  the  cause  of  Rome's  fall  in  a.d.  410  was  to  be  seen  in  the  antecedent 
suppression  of  the  rites  of  the  traditional  pagan  official  religion  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth  through  the  intolerance  of  the  Christian  Roman 
Emperors  Gratian  (imperabat  a.d.  367-83)  and  Theodosius  I  (imperabat 
a.d.  378~95).2  Was  it  not  to  be  expected  that  Rome's  tutelary  deities 
would  cease  to  give  the  Roman  Commonwealth  their  customary  pro- 
tection when  their  former  proteges  had  ceased  to  pay  them  the  customary 
worship  that  was  their  due  ?  This  tendencious  pagan  Roman  explanation 
of  the  fall  of  Rome  in  a.d.  410  was  the  challenge  that  provoked  Saint 
Augustine — as  he  has  recorded  in  a  passage  of  his  Reconsiderations* — to 
write  his  own  alternative  answer  to  the  question:  'What  is  the  cause  of 
this  crushing  public  calamity  that  has  overtaken  our  world  in  our  time  ?' 

'When  we  experienced  the  shock  of  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  Rome 
through  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  under  the  leadership  of  their  king 
Alaric,  the  "pagan"  worshippers  of  gods  who  are  as  false  as  they  are  numer- 
ous attempted  to  fasten  the  blame  for  this  overthrow  upon  the  Christian 
Religion  and  took  this  opportunity  to  import  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
acerbity  and  bitterness  into  their  blasphemies  against  the  One  True  God. 
This  fired  me  with  such  zeal  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  against  blasphemies 
which  were  at  the  same  time  fallacies  that  I  began  to  write  a  treatise 
On  the  Commonwealth  of  God.' 

As  Augustine  here  states,  his  initial  purpose  was  to  refute  the  pagans 
on  a  controversial  issue  in  the  terms  in  which  this  issue  had  been  formu- 
lated by  his  adversaries;  and,  in  execution  of  this  purpose,  he  duly 
wrote  the  tract  that  occupies  the  first  five  out  of  the  twenty-two  books 
to  which  the  De  Civitate  Dei  was  eventually  to  run. 

'The  first  five  books  are  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the  thesis  that  the 
practice  of  the  pagans'  traditional  polytheism  is  a  condition  sine  qua  non 
for  the  assurance  of  human  welfare,  and  that  the  prohibition  of  this  cult 
accounts  for  the  incidence  of  the  sea  of  troubles  that  has  overwhelmed  us.'4 

This  tract,  which  was  the  original  crystallization-point  of  Augustine's 
eventual  magnum  opus,  exhibits  the  forensic  ability  that  was  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a  powerful  intellect,  exercised  by  a  traditional  Hellenic  train- 

1  See  V.  v.  223,  with  n.  2.  2  See  IV.  iv.  226-7  and  V.  vi.  89. 

3  Retractationes,  Book  II,  chap.  69.  4  Retractationes,  ibid. 
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ing  in  rhetoric,  when  it  had  at  last  found  a  theme  that  appealed  to  the 
sophist's  heart  besides  commending  itself  to  his  head.  The  author  has 
made  some  telling  points  which  his  pagan  opponents  might  have  found 
it  hard  to  rebut.  Would  these  pagan  Romans  who  insinuate  that  Christi- 
anity has  been  responsible  for  Rome's  fall  be  alive  today  to  make  this 
insinuation  if,  during  the  sack  of  the  city,  they  had  not  stooped  to  take 
sanctuary  in  Christian  places  of  worship  ?  And  how  was  it  that  they  were 
able  to  find  asylum  there  ?  It  was  because  the  barbarian  conquerors, 
being  converts  to  Christianity  themselves,  had  voluntarily  abstained 
from  despoiling  or  enslaving  any  of  the  conquered  population  who  had 
sought  refuge  in  Christian  fanes.  More  than  that,  some  of  them  had  even 
robbed  themselves  of  their  legitimate  spoils  by  personally  conducting  to 
these  voluntarily  conceded  places  of  safety  the  potential  victims  whom 
they  had  encountered  in  the  streets.1  Had  any  previous  conquerors, 
barbarian  or  Roman,  ever  shown  such  merciful  forbearance  in  times 
past  ?2  Or  (to  make  the  same  point  in  other  terms)  had  any  pagan  Hel- 
lenic temple  ever  secured  to  refugees  the  effective  asylum  that  had  been 
provided  by  Christian  places  of  worship  in  Rome  in  a.d.  410  ?3  Why  had 
the  Romans  ever  imagined  that  Rome  would  be  saved  by  divinities  who 
had  been  constrained  to  migrate  to  Rome  by  their  failure  to  save  Troy  ?4 
And  why,  if  Paganism  was  the  talisman  of  political  and  military  success, 
had  the  devoutly  pagan  Goth  war-lord  Radagaisus  lost,  in  marching  on 
Rome,  both  his  war-band  and  his  life,  whereas  the  Christian  Goth  war- 
lord Alaric  had  achieved  the  sensational  success  of  capturing  the  Im- 
perial City?  Is  not  the  One  True  God's  hand  manifest  in  this  signal 
contrast  between  the  respective  fortunes  of  a  pagan  barbarian  assailant, 
who  would  have  been  merciless  to  pagan  and  Christian  alike,  and  a 
Christian  barbarian  assailant  who  showed  mercy  to  pagan  as  well  as 
Christian  refugees  in  Christian  sanctuaries  ?5 

This  nuclear  De  Civitate  Dei  is  a  masterpiece  of  controversial  litera- 
ture ;  but  its  forensic  virtuosity  would  have  left  the  hearts  of  Posterity 
cold,  when  once  the  artificial  literary  tradition  of  an  already  moribund 
Hellenic  Paganism  had  become  extinct,  if  the  author  had  allowed  the 
numerous  other  imperative  calls  on  his  time  and  energy6  not  merely  to 
interrupt  this  literary  enterprise  but  to  terminate  it.  Happily  Saint 
Augustine  found  himself  unable  to  answer  the  controversial  question 
raised  by  the  dispute  over  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  Rome  without  being 
led  into  asking  other  questions.  In  the  first  place,  his  intellectual  in- 
tegrity forbade  him  to  reply  to  the  particular  school  of  pagan  Hellenic 
thought  which  had  indicted  the  Christian  Church  without  also  dealing 
with  a  different  pagan  doctrine  that  was  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  pagan  divinities'  protection  yet  was  equally  incompatible 
with  a  Christian  theology;  and,  in  pursuit  of  this  second  battalion  of 
pagan  adversaries,  Augustine  was  led  into  writing  a  second  batch  of 
five  books  to  supplement  his  first  essay. 

1  De  Civitate  Dei,  Book  I,  chaps,  i  and  7,  quoted  in  V.  v.  224. 

2  Op.  cit.,  Book  I,  chaps.  2,  5,  and  6. 

3  Op.  cit.,  Book  I,  chap.  4.  4  Op.  cit.,  Book  I,  chap.  3. 
s  Op.  cit.,  Book  V.  chap.  23,  quoted  in  V.  v.  224-5. 

6  See  Retractationes,  ibid. 
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'The  five  books  that  follow  [i.e.  Books  VI-X  inclusive]  argue  against  a 
thesis  in  which  the  practice  of  Polytheism  is  likewise  defended  in  spite  of 
its  being  conceded  in  this  alternative  pagan  doctrine  that  troubles  such  as 
we  have  experienced  have  never  failed,  and  never  will  fail,  to  beset  Man- 
kind, and  that  the  variations  in  the  severity  of  the  incidence  of  these 
troubles  are  attributable  to  differences  of  place,  time,  and  personality.  The 
doctrine  against  which  I  argue  in  this  part  of  the  work  is  that  a  Poly- 
theism expressing  itself  in  rites  of  sacrifice  has  its  utility  for  a  life  after 
Death,  though  not  for  our  life  in  This  World.'1 

In  this  second  instalment  of  the  De  Civitate  Dei,  Augustine  has  thus 
exceeded  the  limits  of  the  initial  question  that  had  been  set  for  him  by  his 
pagan  adversaries.  After  asking  himself  'Is  it  because  Rome  has  ceased 
to  be  pagan  that  Rome  has  come  to  grief?'  he  has  gone  on  to  ask  himself: 
'Can  a  Paganism  which  has  failed  to  prove  its  mundane  utility  prove  that 
it  has  any  greater  utility  for  an  after  life  ?'  And,  if  he  had  come  to  a  halt 
after  he  had  given  his  answer  to  this  second  question,  his  work  might 
have  been  remembered  as  an  interesting  critique  of  a  pair  of  varieties  of 
pagan  Hellenic  religious  experience.  Indeed,  considering  that  these  two 
varieties,  between  them,  cover  virtually  the  whole  gamut  of  Hellenic 
Paganism,  Saint  Augustine,  in  arriving  at  the  end  of  his  tenth  book, 
would  have  given  a  substantially  complete  Christian  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: 'What  was  this  pagan  Hellenic  way  of  life  that  has  suffered  such 
dire  disaster  in  our  day  ?'  Manifestly  this  is  a  far  larger  and  more  momen- 
tous question  than  the  controversial  issue  raised  in  the  forensic  debate 
which  had  originally  moved  the  combative  Numidian  apologist  for 
Christianity  to  take  up  his  powerful  pen ;  but  Augustine's  second  ques- 
tion was  pregnant  with  a  third;  and  this  ultimate  question,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  last  twelve  books  of  the  De  Civitate  Dei  out  of  the 
eventual  total  of  twenty-two,  is  the  theme  that  has  given  Augustine's 
great  work  not  only  its  title  but  its  immortality. 

After  asking  himself  'What  was  this  mundane  commonwealth  that 
has  fallen  ?'  Augustine  has  risen  to  the  height  of  the  implicit  consequent 
question:  'What  is  this  other  commonwealth  that  remains  standing  now 
that  the  mundane  commonwealth  has  bitten  the  dust?'  And  thus  the 
Christian  theologian-historian's  'obstinate  questionings'2  have  opened 
up  to  him,  at  the  end  of  his  long  quest,  the  vision  of  a  glorious  Com- 
monwealth of  God  which  is  living  in  two  spiritual  dimensions  simul- 
taneously. In  the  flow  of  Time  it  is  living  by  faith  while  it  is  running  the 
gauntlet  of  the  ungodly  on  its  earthly  pilgrimage ;  and  in  the  stability  of 
its  eternal  home,  for  which  it  is  now  waiting  with  patience3  'until  Right- 
eousness turn  again  unto  Judgement',4  it  is  already  participating  in 
God's  own  peace  and  felicity.5  We  need  not  enlarge  here  upon  Saint 
Augustine's  conception  of  the  relations  between  the  Mundane  and  the 
Supra-Mundane  Commonwealth;  for  we  have  touched  upon  it  already 
in  another  context,6  and  no  summary  by  an  alien  hand  can  dispense  a 
reader  from  going  to  drink  at  the  fountain-head.  In  this  place  we  have 

1  Retractationes,  Book  II,  chap.  69. 

2  Wordsworth:  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality.  3  Romans  viu.  25. 
4  Psalm  xciv.  15  (as  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer). 

s  Saint  Augustine:  De  Civitate  Dei,  Book  I,  Preface.  6  In  V.  vi.  365-9- 
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only  to  observe  that,  in  passing  to  the  second  part  of  the  Be  Civitate  Dei 
from  the  second  instalment  of  the  first  part,  Saint  Augustine  is  being 
carried  by  the  Human  Mind's  impulse  to  investigate  the  relations  be- 
tween the  facts  of  History  into  embarking  on  the  Human  Heart's  quest 
to  find  a  meaning  behind  them. 

A  Twentieth-Century  Western  Student  of  History 

The  intellectual  histories  of  no  less  than  eleven  out  of  the  thirteen 
historians  whom  we  have  just  been  passing  in  review1  indicate  that 
shocking  public  events  are  apt  to  be  fecund  of  intellectual  inspirations 
for  historians.  On  this  showing,  the  generation  into  which  the  writer  of 
this  Study  had  been  born  in  a  post-Modern  Western  World  could  not 
plead  that  its  own  social  milieu  had  been  unconducive  to  historical 
thought ;  and  the  writer  himself  could  testify  (if  he  might  venture  once 
again  to  draw  upon  the  only  first-hand  experience  at  his  command)  that, 
by  the  time  when  he  found  himself  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  the  subjects 
for  at  least  nine  historical  works  of  diverse  ranges  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  questions  arising  from  catastrophic  events  that  he  had  lived  to 
witness. 

An  historian  born  in  a.d.  1889  who  was  still  alive  in  a.d.  1952  had  in- 
deed already  heard  a  long  peal  of  changes  rung  on  the  historian's  elemen- 
tal question  'How  has  this  come  out  of  that  ?'  How,  first  and  foremost, 
had  it  happened  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  immediately  preceding 
generation's  apparently  reasonable  expectations  so  rudely  disappointed  ? 
In  liberal-minded  middle-class  circles  in  democratic  Western  countries 
in  a  generation  that  had  been  born  round  about  the  year  a.d.  i860,  it  had 
seemed  evident  by  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  trium- 
phantly advancing  Western  Civilization  had  now  carried  human  progress 
to  a  point  at  which  it  could  count  upon  finding  the  Earthly  Paradise  just 
round  the  next  corner.  This  fin-de-siecle  liberal  Western  hope  had  been 
a  secularized  version  of  Christ's  promise  in  the  Gospels :  'Verily  I  say 
unto  you  that  there  be  some  of  them  that  stand  here  which  shall  not 
taste  of  death  till  they  have  seen  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  with  power.'2 
How  was  it  that  this  hapless  generation  had  lived  to  see,  instead,  not  the 
second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  but  the  advent  of  Antichrist  ?  What 
fell  miscarriage  had  overtaken  the  world-wide  and  perpetual  peace  that 
had  been  confidently  augured  in  a.d.  1851  at  the  opening  of  a  Great  Ex- 
hibition in  London  and  had  then  apparently  been  achieved  twenty  years 
later,  after  the  end  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  a.d.  1 870-1  ?  How  had 
this  peace  come  to  be  shattered  in  a.d.  19 14  and  a.d.  1939  by  the 
successive  explosions  of  two  world  wars  in  one  lifetime  ?  How  had  the 
twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  Era  come  to  see  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury's 'laws  of  civilized  warfare'  thrown  to  the  winds  ?  How  had  Human 
Nature  prevailed  upon  itself  to  perpetrate  the  atrocities  which  Turkish 
hands  had  committed  against  the  Armenians,  and  German  hands  against 
the  Belgians,  the  Jews,  the  Poles,  and  all  their  other  victims?  Such 


1  These  eleven  are  Clarendon,  Procopius,  Josephus,  Thucydides,  Rhodes,  Polybius, 
Ibn  al-Tiqtaqa,  'Ala-ad-Din  Juwayni,  Rashid-ad-Din  HamadanI,  Herodotus,  Saint 
Augustine.  2  Mark  ix.  1.  Cp.  Matt.  xvi.  28  and  Luke  ix.  27. 
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wickedness,  if  not  incompatible  with  Human  Nature,  was  at  least  irre- 
concilable with  a  Western  Civilization's  moral  heritage  from  Christianity ; 
and,  if  Turkish  atrocities  could  be  explained  as  anachronistic  outcrops 
of  a  residual  savagery  in  the  hearts  of  recent  proselytes  to  a  Western  way 
of  life,  how  was  a  Western  historian  to  explain  the  apostasy  of  Germans 
who  were  native-born  children  of  the  Western  household  ?  How,  through 
this  welter  of  war  and  crime,  had  the  political  map  of  the  Oikoumene 
come  to  be  changed  beyond  all  recognition  ?  How  had  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, the  Danubian  Hapsburg  Monarchy,  and  the  British  Raj  in  India 
come  to  be  replaced  by  a  litter  of  successor-states  ?  How  had  the  number 
of  the  Great  Powers  in  a  Western  World  come  to  be  reduced,  within  a 
period  of  thirty-two  years,  from  the  figure  of  eight  at  which  it  had 
stood  at  the  outbreak  of  a  First  World  War  in  a.d.  19 14  to  the  figure  of 
two  at  which  it  stood  at  the  close  of  a  Second  World  Wrar  in  a.d.  1945  ? 
How  was  it  that  these  two  survivors,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  were,  both  of  them,  located  outside  Western  Europe  ?  How  had 
this  West  European  peninsula  of  Asia,  which  had  dominated  the  entire 
Oikoumene  for  231  years  ending  in  a.d.  19 14,  come,  by  A.D.  1945,  to  be 
dwarfed  by  an  outer  ring  of  new  countries  conjured  into  life  by  West 
European  enterprise  ?  How  had  distance  come,  for  human  purposes,  to 
be  annihilated  by  the  invention  of  the  art  of  flying  ?  And  how  had  Man- 
kind's conquest  of  the  Air  come  to  be  enslaved  to  the  service  of  a  sub- 
sequently invented  atomic  weapon  which  threatened  to  annihilate  the 
Western  Civilization  and  perhaps  Life  itself  on  this  planet  ? 

Here  were  contemporary  themes  enough  to  occupy  the  time,  energy, 
and  genius  of  all  those  eleven  great  historians  in  our  catalogue  who,  in 
other  times  and  places,  had  been  moved  to  show  their  mettle  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  questions  similarly  presented  by  the  history  of  their  time ;  and 
the  writer  was  aware  that,  if  he  had  not  had  an  Hellenic  classical  educa- 
tion, he  might  have  been  tempted  into  expending  his  stock  of  intellectual 
ammunition  on  an  attack  upon  one  or  other  of  the  historical  targets  that 
had  been  offered  to  him  and  his  contemporaries  by  their  own  social  milieu 
in  their  own  day.  The  disappointment  of  his  elders'  secularized  messianic 
expectations  might  have  moved  a  twentieth-century  Western  historian 
to  study  the  history  of  the  quest  for  an  Earthly  Paradise  upon  which  the 
Western  Society  had  embarked  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  Era  in  its  recoil  from  the  Early  Modern  Western 
Wars  of  Religion.  The  shattering  breach  of  the  forty-three  years'  peace 
(duraverat  a.d.  1871-1914),  which  had  resulted  in  the  dwarfing  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  polarization  of  military  and  political  power  in 
the  World  round  two  non-European  centres,  might  have  moved  him  to 
study  the  history  of  a  Modern  Western  Balance  of  Power.  The  atrocities 
committed  by  Turkish  hands  against  Armenian  victims  in  a.d.  19 15-16 
might  have  moved  him  to  study  the  history  of  the  effects  of  an  impact  of 
Western  technique,  institutions,  ideas,  and  ideals— particularly  the 
exotic  Western  ideal  of  nationally  homogeneous  parochial  states— upon 
the  geographically  intermingled  Islamic,  Eastern  Orthodox  Christian, 
and  Monophysite  Christian  societies.  The  German  people's  apostasy 
from  the  secularized  faith  of  a  Modern  Western  Civilization  might  have 
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moved  him  to  study  the  peculiarities  in  the  ethical  development  of  the 
German  contingent  in  the  Western  Society  since  the  Thirty  Years  War 
and  also  the  weaknesses  in  the  ethical  development  of  a  Late  Modern 
Western  Society  which  had  purchased  religious  toleration  at  the  price  of 
dissevering  Christian  ethics  from  their  historical  roots  in  the  soil  of 
Christian  beliefs.  The  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  and  Hapsburg  empires 
and  the  British  Raj  might  have  moved  him  to  devote  his  working  life  to  a 
dissection  of  the  political  anatomy  of  one  or  other  of  these  three  polities. 
The  conversion  of  the  'temperate  and  undecisive  contests'  of  Gibbon's 
day1  into  wars  of  annihilation  by  the  conquest  of  the  Air  and  the  splitting 
of  the  Atom  might  have  moved  him  to  study  the  history  of  the  human 
consequences  of  the  technological  triumphs  of  a  Late  Modern  Western 
science.  , 

Thanks  to  his  professional  good  fortune  in  being  born  into  a  Time  of 
Troubles  that  was,  by  definition,  an  historian's  golden  age,  the  present 
writer  was,  in  fact,  moved  to  interest  himself  in  each  of  these  historical 
questions  that  were  flung  at  him  by  current  events ;  but  his  professional 
good  fortune  did  not  end  here ;  for  he  had  also  been  as  fortunate  as  Tur- 
got  in  his  education.  Like  Turgot,  he  had  been  born  into  a  civilization 
that  had  not  sprung  straight  from  the  primitive  level  but  was  affiliated 
to  a  predecessor  of  its  own  species;  and  in  England  in  a.d.  1896-1911,  as 
in  France  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  the  Western  middle  class  not 
only  recognized  its  Hellenic  cultural  heritage  but  set  so  high  a  value  upon 
this  spiritual  heirloom  that  it  made  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  the 
staple  medium  of  its  higher  education.  Born,  though  he  was,  162  years 
later  than  the  great  French  historian  civil  servant,  the  writer,  happening 
also  to  be  born  in  an  intellectually  more  conservative  Western  country, 
had  been  born  just  in  time  to  receive  in  England  a  there  then  still  un- 
diluted Early  Modern  Western  education  in  Hellenism.  By  the  summer 
of  a.d.  191 1,  when  he  had  been  studying  Latin  for  nearly  fifteen  years 
and  Greek  for  more  than  twelve,  the  languages,  literature,  history,  and 
ethos  of  the  Hellenic  Civilization  had  become,  as  they  were  to  remain, 
more  familiar,  and  far  more  congenial,  to  him  than  any  cultural  treasures 
that  his  own  native  post-Hellenic  society  had  to  offer  him;  and  this 
traditional  education  had  the  wholesome  effect  of  rendering  its  recipients 
immune  against  the  malady  of  corporate  self-worship  in  the  insidious  form 
of  cultural  chauvinism.  An  Hellenically-educated  Westerner  could  not 
easily  fall  into  the  error  of  seeing  in  Western  Christendom  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  nor,  a  fortiori,  into  the  grosser  error  of  equating  a  post- 
Western  Christian  Civilization  with  'Civilization'  sans  phrase  ;2  and  no 
Hellenically-educated  Western  historian  could  consider  the  historical 
questions  that  his  own  contemporary  Western  social  milieu  was  putting 
to  him  without  referring  them  to  the  oracles  of  a  Hellas  in  which  he  had 
found  his  spiritual  home. 

To  illustrate  this  intellectual  consequence  of  an  Early  Modern 
Western  classical  education  from  the  cases  in  point,  the  present  writer 

1  Gibbon,  E.:  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  'General 
Observations  on  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West',  in  chap,  xxxviii,  adfinem. 

2  The  misconception  of  'the  Unity  of  Civilization'  has  been  examined  in  I.  i.  I49-71- 
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could  testify  that  he  was  unable  to  observe  the  disappointment  of  his 
liberal-minded  elders'  expectations  without  being  reminded  of  Plato's 
disillusionment  with  a  Periclean  Attic  democracy.  He  could  not  live 
through  the  experience  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  A.D.  1914  without 
realizing  that  the  outbreak  of  war  in  43 1  B.C.  had  brought  the  same  ex- 
perience to  Thucydides.  As  he  found  his  own  experience  revealing  to 
him,  for  the  first  time,  the  inwardness  of  Thucydidean  words  and 
phrases  that  had  meant  little  or  nothing  to  him  before,  he  realized  that 
a  book  written  in  another  world  more  than  2,300  years  ago  might  be  a 
depository  of  experiences  which,  in  the  reader's  world,  were  only  just 
beginning  to  overtake  the  reader's  own  generation.  There  was  a  sense  in 
which  the  two  dates  a.d.  1914  and  431  B.C.  were  philosophically  con- 
temporaneous with  one  another  ;T  and  this  philosophical  truth  was  mani- 
festly more  significant  than  the  arithmetical  fact  that  the  two  dates 
happened  to  be  2,345  years  apart  on  a  chronological  chart.  Moreover, 
when  the  Hellenically-educated  Western  historian  lived  on  to  see  war 
break  out  again  in  a.d.  1939,  he  could  not  taste  this  less  shocking,  but 
more  harrowing,  repetition  of  the  experience  of  a.d.  1914  without  being 
reminded  that  Thucydides'  Great  Atheno-Peloponnesian  War  had  like- 
wise taken  the  form  of  a  tragedy  in  two  acts  separated  by  an  interval  of 
illusory  peace,  and  that  the  Great  Romano-Punic  War  of  264-201  B.C. 
and  Great  Romano-Persian  War  of  a.d.  572-628  had  each,  again,  been 
a  double  war  on  the  Thucydidean  pattern.2  At  the  crisis  of  the  first 
World  War  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  19 18,  when  his  country's  fate  had 
trembled  in  the  balance,  the  poetry  that  had  kept  running  through  his 
mind  had  been  no  English  verse;  it  had  been  the  lines  in  which 
Lucretius  had  conveyed  the  indelible  impression  that  had  been  made 
on  Roman  minds  by  Rome's  dire  struggle  with  Hannibal, 

ad  confligendum  venientibus  undique  Poenis 
omnia  cum  belli  trepido  concussa  tumultu 
horrida  contremuere  sub  altis  aetheris  oris.3 

When  he  felt  the  shock  and  bewilderment  that  every  non- German 
Western  soul  was  bound  to  feel  when  faced  with  the  portent  of  the  Ger- 
mans' apostasy  from  a  common  Western  Civilization,  he  found  himself 
reminded  of  the  apostasy  of  Tiglath  Pileser  Ill's  Assyrians  from  a 
Babylonic  civilization  that  Assyria  had  previously  shared  with  the 
Babylonians,  Elamites,  and  Urartians — a  moral  catastrophe  whose 
social  consequences  had  given  the  Hellenes  their  opportunity  to  contend 
with  the  Iranians  for  an  hegemony  over  devastated  Babylonic,  Syriac, 
and  Egyptiac  worlds.  When  he  studied  the  appalling  communal  conflicts 
in  a  contemporary  Turkey,  Palestine,  India,  South  Africa,  and  United 
States,  he  was  reminded  of  such  grim  episodes  in  the  history  of  a  post- 
Alexandrine  Hellenic  World  as  Mithradates'  massacre  of  Roman  citizens 
and  protected  persons  in  Asia  Minor  in  88  B.C.  and  the  extermination  of 
Hellene  and  Jewish  local  minorities  by  Jewish  and  Hellene  local  majori- 
ties throughout  Syria  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Romano-Jewish 

1  The  philosophical  contemporaneity  of  all  societies  of  the  species  known  as 
civilizations  has  been  discussed  in  I.  i.  172-4. 

2  SeeXI.ix.  236.  3  Lucretius:  De  Return  Naturd,  Book  III,  11.  833-5. 
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War  in  a.d.  66.  The  foundering  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  Danu- 
bian  Hapsburg  Monarchy  in  the  First  World  War  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
catastrophes  of  Macedon,  the  Seleucid  Monarchy,  and  other  peritura 
regno1  that  had  collided  with  Rome.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  a 
contemporary  Western  World's  Great  Powers  from  eight  to  two  within 
the  thirty- two  years  a.d.  1914-45  recalled  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  a  post-Alexandrine  Hellenic  World's  Great  Powers  from  five  to  one 
within  fifty-two  years  and  a  quarter  (219-168  B.C.).2  The  dwarfing  of 
Western  Europe,  in  a  post-Modern  Age  of  Western  history,  by  a  circle 
of  giant  Powers  that  had  sprung  up  around  her  on  the  fringes  of  an  ex- 
panding Western  World,  reminded  him  of  the  dwarfing  of  a  pre- 
Alexandrine  Hellas,  in  a  post-Alexandrine  Age  of  Hellenic  history,  by 
Macedonian  successor-states  of  the  Achaemenian  Empire,  a  Carthaginian 
thalassocracy  in  the  Western  Mediterranean,  and  a  Roman  Common- 
wealth in  Italy  which  had  found  their  battlefields  in  Ionia,  the  Aegean, 
Continental  European  Greece,  and  Sicily.3 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  present  writer's  social  milieu  there  were  two 
factors — neither  of  them  personal  to  himself,  but  both  of  them  proper- 
ties of  the  rock  from  which  he  had  been  hewn — which,  between  them, 
had  a  decisive  influence  on  his  approach  to  a  study  of  History.  The 
first  of  these  factors  was  the  current  history  of  his  own  Western  World  in 
his  own  lifetime;  the  second  was  an  Hellenic  education  that  was  the 
precious  legacy  of  a  fifteenth-century  Western  renaissance  of  Hellenic 
life  and  letters.  By  perpetually  interacting  with  one  another,  as  they  did, 
these  two  factors  worked  together  to  make  the  writer's  view  of  History 
binocular.  When  the  historian's  elemental  question  'How  has  this  come 
out  of  that?'  was  put  to  him  by  some  current  catastrophic  event,  the 
form  which  the  question  was  apt  to  assume  in  his  mind  was  not  'How 
has  this  come  out  of  that  state  of  affairs  in  the  history  of  an  un-Hellenic 
Western  World  in  which  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  ?'4  A  current 
event  so  seldom  failed  to  evoke  a  reminiscence  of  some  comparable  event 
in  Hellenic  history  that,  in  an  Hellenically-educated  Western  historian's 
mind,  the  stock  form  of  the  question  came  to  be:  'How  has  this  come  out 
of  that  state  of  affairs  in  Western  as  well  as  in  Hellenic  history  ?'  Two 
divergent  forces  in  the  historian's  social  milieu — current  events  and  an 
Hellenic  education — were  thus  always  simultaneously  exerting  them- 
selves upon  his  line  of  thought,  and  these  divergent  forces  found  their 
resolution  in  his  mind  in  a  habit  of  looking  at  History  as  a  series  of  com- 
parisons in  two  terms. 

This  binocular  view  of  History  might  have  been  appreciated  and  ap- 
proved by  Far  Eastern  contemporaries  of  the  writer's  in  whose  then  like- 
wise still  traditional  education  the  classical  language  and  literature  of  an 
antecedent  civilization  had  played  a  no  less  predominant  part.  The  Eng- 
lish writer's  experience  would  assuredly  have  been  shared  by  any 
Chinese  litteratus  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  completed 
his  education  before  the  abandonment,  in  a.d.  1905,  of  the  public 

1  Virgil:  Georgics  II,  I.  498. 

2  See  the  passage  of  Polybius's  Oecumenical  History  quoted  on  p.  64,  above. 

3  See  III.  iii.  310-16. 

4  Psalm  xxxix.  12  (14  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer).  Cp.  Hebrews  xi.  13. 
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examinations  in  the  classics  which  had  previously  been  the  obligatory 
avenue  for  gaining  entry  into  the  Imperial  Civil  Service.  The  Confu- 
cian litteratus,  likewise,  would  have  found  himself  unable  to  encounter 
any  passing  event  without  being  reminded  by  it  of  some  classical  allusion, 
reminiscence,  or  parallel  that  would  have,  for  him,  a  greater  value  and, 
indeed,  perhaps  even  a  greater  reality  than  the  post-classical  occurrence 
that  had  set  his  mind  working  on  its  congenial  task  of  chewing  the  cud 
of  a  familiar  Sinic  classical  lore.  The  principal  difference  in  mental  out- 
look between  this  Late  Ch'ing  Confucian-minded  scholar  and  his  Late 
Victorian  Hellenic-minded  English  contemporary  might  prove  to  be 
that  a  Chinese  born  into  this  generation  could  still  remain  content  to 
make  his  historical  comparisons  in  two  terms  only,  whereas  the  Late 
Victorian  Englishman,  when  once  he  had  begun  to  think  historically 
in  two  terms,  could  no  longer  rest  till  he  had  extended  his  cultural 
gamut  to  a  wider  range. 

For  a  Chinese  receiving  his  traditional  classical  education  at  the  turn 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  it  would 
still  be  a  novel  idea  that  any  civilization  other  than  the  Sinic  and  its  living 
Far  Eastern  successor  could  be  deserving  of  any  serious  consideration ; 
for,  by  this  date,  little  more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the 
Chinese  had  had  their  first  experience  of  finding  themselves  defenceless 
against  the  assaults  of  'south-sea  barbarians'  armed  with  new-fangled 
weapons.  An  invincibly  Sinic-minded  Chinese  contemporary  of  the 
writer's  might  perhaps  still  have  contrived  to  ignore  the  existence  of  any 
civilizations  beyond  the  two  which,  between  them,  had  meant  everything 
to  his  forebears ;  but  a  similarly  blinkered  vision  was  impossible  for  any 
Westerner  of  the  same  generation. 

It  was  impossible  because,  within  the  last  four  hundred  years,  a 
Western  Society  which  had  conquered  the  Ocean  had  thrust  itself  into 
contact  with  no  less  than  eight  other  representatives  of  its  own  species 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  ;T  and  it  had  since  become  doubly  im- 
possible for  Western  minds  to  ignore  the  existence  or  to  deny  the  signi- 
ficance of  other  civilizations  besides  their  own  and  the  Hellenic  because, 
within  the  last  century,  these  Westerners  who  had  already  conquered  a 
previously  virgin  Ocean  had  gone  on  to  conquer  a  previously  buried 
Past.  Within  the  fifty  years  following  Napoleon's  arrival  at  Alexandria, 
three  hundred  years  after  Vasco  da  Gama's  arrival  at  Calicut,  a  new 
Western  science  of  Archaeology  had  added  to  the  number  of  the  civiliza- 
tions within  the  ken  of  Western  minds  by  disinterring  at  least  four  buried 
civilizations — the  Egyptiac,  the  Babylonic,  the  Sumeric,  and  the  Mayan 
—and  the  writer  was  to  live  to  see  this  list  extended  by  the  rediscovery 
of  the  Hittite  and  Minoan  civilizations  and  the  Indus  and  Shang  cul- 
tures. In  a  generation  which  had  acquired  this  wide  historical  horizon, 
a  Western  historian  who  had  been  led  by  his  traditional  Hellenic  educa- 
tion to  make  historical  comparisons  in  two  terms  could  not  be  content 
till  he  had  converted  this  dual  into  a  plural.  He  was  bound  to  go  on  to 

1  The  eight  civilizations  in  question  were  the  Orthodox  Christian  and  its  offshoot  in 
Russia,  the  Islamic,  the  Hindu,  the  Far  Eastern  and  its  offshoot  in  Japan,  the  Central 
American,  and  the  Andean. 
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collect,  for  comparative  study,  as  many  specimens  as  he  could  find  of  the 
species  of  Society  of  which  the  Hellenic  Society  and  the  Western  Society 
were  merely  two  representatives.  The  twenty  or  thirty  specimens  col- 
lected and  utilized  in  the  present  Study  were  the  fruits  of  the  field-work 
which  the  writer  had  been  moved  to  carry  out  when  it  had  dawned  upon 
him  that,  for  a  comparative  study  of  History,  the  intellectual  resources 
within  the  reach  of  a  Western  historian  in  his  day  were  of  an  unprece- 
dented richness.1 

When  he  had  thus  succeeded  in  multiplying  his  terms  of  comparison 
more  than  tenfold,  he  could  no  longer  ignore  a  supreme  question  which 
his  original  comparison  in  two  terms  had  already  threatened  to  raise. 
The  most  portentous  single  fact  in  the  Hellenic  Civilization's  history 
was  the  eventual  dissolution  of  a  society  whose  breakdown  had  been 
registered  in  43 1  B.C.  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Atheno-Peloponnesian 
War;  and,  if  there  was  any  validity  in  the  writer's  habitual  procedure  of 
drawing  comparisons  between  Hellenic  history  and  Western,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  Western  Society,  for  its  part,  must  at  any  rate  be 
not  immune  from  the  possibility  of  coming  to  a  similar  end  in  its  turn, 
even  though  there  might  be  no  a  priori  necessity  that  its  history  should 
take,  sooner  or  later,  this  tragic  Hellenic  course.  The  consideration  of  so 
dire  a  possibility  could,  however,  be  kept  at  bay  so  long  as  the  history  of 
the  Hellenic  Civilization  remained  the  only  other  term  of  comparison  in 
the  writer's  mental  field,  since  the  rules  of  Logic  did  not  exact  the  in- 
ference of  a  general  and  inexorable  law  of  History  from  a  single  case 
which  might,  after  all,  perhaps  have  been  a  lusus  Naturae.  When,  how- 
ever, a  Western  student  of  History  had  collected  as  many  as  twenty-six 
specimens  of  societies  of  the  species  'Civilizations'  which  had  duly  come 
to  birth,  without  reckoning  in  four  others  which  had  been  abortive,  and 
when  he  had  gone  on  to  observe  that,  of  these  twenty-six,  no  less  than 
sixteen  were  already  dead  by  the  time  of  writing,2  he  was  bound  to  infer 
from  this  wider  range  of  instances  that  death  was  indeed  a  possibility 
which  confronted  every  civilization,  not  excluding  the  still  living  society 
into  which  he  himself  happened  to  have  been  born. 

Haud  igitur  leti  praeclusa  est  ianua  caelo 
nec  soli  terraeque  neque  altis  aequoris  undis, 
sed  patet  immane  et  vasto  respectat  hiatu.3 

What  was  this  'door  of  Death'  through  which  sixteen  out  of  twenty- 
six  civilizations  within  a  twentieth-century  Western  historian's  ken  had 
disappeared  already  ?  In  setting  out  to  answer  a  question  that  had  thus 
been  forced  upon  him  by  an  illuminating  multiplication  of  an  originally 
binocular  view  of  History,  the  writer  was  led  into  a  study  of  the  break- 
downs and  disintegrations  of  civilizations;  and  through  studying  their 
breakdowns  and  disintegrations  he  was  led  on  into  a  complementary 
study  of  their  geneses  and  growths. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  less  than  three  influences  emanating  from  the 
writer's  native  Modern  Western  social  milieu  had  worked  together  to 

1  An  attempt  to  survey  this  rich  field  of  historical  study  has  been  made  in  I.  i.  63-129. 

2  See  IV.  iv.  1-2  and  XII.  ix.  411-12. 

3  Lucretius:  De  Rerum  Naturd,  Book  V,  11.  373-5,  quoted  in  IV.  iv  .4. 
B  3230  x  E 
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present  him  with  the  set  of  questions  that  had  moved  him  to  write  the 
present  work.  The  fifteenth-century  Italian  humanists  who  had  raised 
the  ghost  of  an  extinct  Hellenic  culture  in  a  post-Hellenic  Western 
Christian  World  had  compelled  him  to  see  History  in  two  terms,  more 
Sinico.  The  fifteenth-century  Portuguese  and  Spanish  mariners  who  had 
brought  Western  Christendom  into  touch  with  all  the  other  living  civi- 
lizations in  the  Oikoumene,  and  the  nineteenth-century  French  and 
English  archaeologists  who  had  disinterred  a  number  of  dead  civiliza- 
tions which  had  not  only  passed  away  but  had  also  subsequently  fallen 
into  oblivion,  had  compelled  him  to  break  the  bounds  of  a  classical  out- 
look by  increasing  the  number  of  his  terms  from  a  bare  two  to  more  than 
twenty.  These  three  goodly  companies  of  creative  Modern  Western 
spirits  had  thus  co-operated  to  educate  one  of  the  latter-day  heirs  of  their 
cumulative  intellectual  achievements,  and  his  consequent  work  had  been 
produced  under  the  auspices  of  these  inspired  and  inspiring  Modern 
Western  pastors  and  masters. 

2.  Inspirations  from  Personal  Experiences 

Gibbon 

If  we  now  pass  on  to  consider  inspirations  that  have  come  to  historians, 
not  from  their  social  milieux,  but  from  personal  experiences,  we  shall 
find  a  classic  example  in  the  genesis  of  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  from  Gibbon's  experience  at  Rome  on  the  15th 
October,  1764. 

Edward  Gibbon's  lifetime  (vivebat  A.D.  1737-94)  was  not  barren  ot 
historic  events.  The  English  historian  was  thirty-eight  years  old  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  and  fifty-two  years  old  at  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution;  he  lived  to  see  his  own  country  in- 
volved in  no  fewer  than  four  wars ;  and,  though  he  was  still  a  child  at  the 
time  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and  its  Anglo-Spanish  naval 
prelude  (gerebantur  a.d.  1739-48),  he  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers  when  the  Seven  Years  War  (gerebatur  a.d.  1756-63) 
and  the  American  Revolutionary  War  (gerebatur  a.d.  1775-83). were 
fought  and  when  the  French  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  (erupit  a.d. 
1792).  Yet— though  Gibbon  elicits  a  smile  from  his  reader  by  suggesting 
that  'the  captain  of  the  Hampshire  Grenadiers  ...  has  not  been  useless  to 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire'1— it  is  patent  that  neither  the  Seven 
Years  War  nor  any  other  contemporary  public  catastrophe  was  the 
source  of  Gibbon's  inspiration.  UEssai  sur  V Etude  de  la  Litter ature  written 
in  A.D.  1758-9,  the  abortive  fragment  of  a  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  written  (likewise  in  French)  in  A.D.  1767-8,  and  The 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  he  began  to 
sketch  out  in  the  rough  at  least  as  early  as  a.d.  17712  and  finished  writing 

1  The  Autobiographies  of  Edward  Gibbon,  edited  by  John  Murray  (London  1896, 
Murray),  pp.  190  (Memoir  B)  and  401-2  (Memoir  D). 

*  See  chap,  xxx,  n.  86:  'The  Count  de  Buat  is  satisfied  that  the  Germans  who  in- 
vaded Gaul  were  the  two-thirds  that  yet  remained  of  the  army  of  Radagaisus.  bee  the 
Histoire  Ancienne  des  Peuples  deV Europe  (torn,  vii,  pp  87-121,  Pans  1772):  an  elabor- 
ate work,  which  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  till  the  year  1777-  As  early  as  I77L  1 
find  the  same  idea  expressed  in  a  rough  draft  of  the  present  History. 
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in  a.d.  1787,  as  well  as  the  six  drafts  for  an  autobiography,  written  be- 
tween a.d.  1788  and  a.d.  1793,  were  all  inspired  by  experiences  that  were 
personal  to  the  author. 

In  the  Essai  (begun  at  Lausanne  in  March  1758)  the  language  and  the 
subject  alike  were  acknowledgements  of  a  personal  debt  to  the  contem- 
porary French  current  in  the  stream  of  a  Late  Modern  Western  Society's 
intellectual  activity ;  and  this  debt  had  been  contracted  by  the  author  as 
a  consequence  of  one  private  action  of  his  own  and  another  which  this 
had  evoked  from  his  father.  Gibbon's  father  had  responded  to  Gibbon's 
conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  at  Oxford  in  a.d.  1753  by  packing  him 
off  to  Lausanne  to  complete  his  education  there  in  the  house  of  a  Cal- 
vinist  Protestant  minister  during  the  years  a.d.  1753-8.  A  personal  in- 
terest in  Swiss  institutions,  as  well  as  in  French  ideas,  which  had  been 
aroused  in  Gibbon's  mind  by  this  five-years-long  residence,  at  an  im- 
pressionable age,  in  a  French-speaking  subject  territory  (as  the  Vaud 
then  was)  within  the  miniature  empire  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  explains 
Gibbon's  tentative  choice  of  the  history  of  the  Swiss  as  his  next  subject, 
after  the  publication  of  the  Essai  in  a.d.  1761 ;  and  he  set  to  work  on  his 
preparations  for  this  second  self-assigned  task  in  the  summer  of  a.d. 
1765  for  personal  reasons  again.  He  himself  had  then  just  returned  to 
England  from  his  grand  tour  on  the  Continent  (peregrinabatur  January 
1763-June  1765);  and  his  Lausannois  friend  Georges  Deyverdun  had 
simultaneously  arrived  in  England  to  spend  four  consecutive  summers 
(those  of  the  years  a.d.  1765-8)1  with  Edward  Gibbon  at  his  father's 
house  at  Buriton. 

'The  two  historical  designs  which  had  balanced  my  choice  were  sub- 
mitted to  his  taste,  and,  in  the  parallel  between  the  revolutions  of  Florence 
and  Switzerland,  our  common  partiality  for  a  country  which  was  his  by 
birth  and  mine  by  adoption  inclined  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  latter.  .  .  . 
The  assistance  of  Deyverdun  seemed  to  remove  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
The  French  or  Latin  memorials,  of  which  I  was  not  ignorant,  are  incon- 
siderable in  number  and  weight ;  but  in  the  perfect  acquaintance  of  my 
friend  with  the  German  language  I  found  the  key  of  a  more  valuable 
collection. 'z 

As  for  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  "have 
Gibbon's  own  thrice-declared  testimony  that  this  was  inspired  by  an- 
other personal  experience  of  his  which  far  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  the 
fertility  of  its  creative  effects. 

The  failure  of  contemporary  public  events  to  bring  into  action  the 
creative  genius  to  which  Gibbon's  magnum  opus  bears  irrefutable  witness 
is  the  more  remarkable  considering  that  the  historian  was  in  truth  (as 
might  have  been  expected)  neither  insensitive  nor  indifferent  to  the  cur- 
rent history  of  his  day.  The  sureness  of  his  historical  intuition  was, 
indeed,  displayed  in  the  diversity  of  his  reactions  to  the  divers  contem- 
porary public  events  mentioned  above. 

He  was  deeply  impressed  and  gravely  perturbed  by  the  French 

1  See  Low,  D.  M.:  Edward  Gibbon,  1737-17Q4  (London  1937,  Chatto  &  Windus), 
pp.  197-8. 

2  Gibbon,  E. :  Autobiographies,  ed.  cit.,  pp.  275-6  (Memoir  C).  Cp.  pp.  407-8  (Memoir 
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Revolution;  for,  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  complete  its  course,  he 
at  once  divined  that  it  was  an  epoch-making  new  departure  in  the  Western 
Society's  history  which  sharply  challenged  the  complacent  view  of  a 
Late  Modern  Western  Civilization's  prospects  to  which  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  so  magisterially  in  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  tall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  his  'General  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  West'  at  the  end  of  Chapter  xxxviii.1  But,  when  the 
shock  thus  administered  to  Gibbon  by  the  French  Revolution  did  over- 
take him,  nearly  two  years  had  already  passed  since  he  had  written  the 
last  sentence  of  his  great  work;  and,  though  he  lived  for  more  than  four 
and  a  half  years  after  the  advent  of  an  earth-shaking  mundane  apoca- 
lypse that  had  upset  his  lifelong  Weltanschauung,2  he  was  not  moved  by 
this  revolutionary  change  in  his  social  milieu  to  embark  on  any  fresh 
creative  intellectual  enterprise.  After  the  completion  of  The  Decline  and 
Fall  his  only  noteworthy  literary  achievements  were  the  six  draft  auto- 
biographies ;3  and,  though  these  fragments  are  literary  masterpieces 
which  rank  with  The  Decline  and  Fall  itself  as  monuments  of  the  writer  s 
inimitable  style,  their  contents  are  personal  reminiscences  which  ring 
no  new  changes  on  the  historian's  elemental  question 'How  has  this  come 
out  of  that  ?'  though  they  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  personal  circum- 
stances which  had  led  Gibbon  to  address  himself  to  this  question  three 
times  within  the  thirty  years  A.D.  1758-87.  . 

As  for  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  Gibbon  showed  his  his- 
torical discernment  here  again  in  dismissing  it,  together  with  the  Seven 
Years  War,  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  the  foregoing 
hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  as  one  of  those  'temperate 
and  undecisive  contests'  that  might  produce  continual  fluctuations  in  the 
Balance  of  Power  without  deserving  to  be  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  'partial  events'  which  could  not  'essentially  injure'  the  Western 
World's  'general  state  of  happiness'.4  This  series  of  wars  through  which 
Gibbon  had  lived  between  a.d.  1739  and  a.d.  1783  had,  in  truth,  been 
different  in  kind  from  the  war  which  he  lived  to  see  break  out  in  a.d. 
1702 '  for  as  we  have  observed  in  another  context,5  the  Western  wars  of 
a  d.  1739-83  were  the  relatively  mild  aftermath  of  the  Western  General 
War  of  a.d.  1672-1713,  whereas  the  war  that  broke  out  in  a.d.  1792 
proved  to  be  another  general  war,  comparable  in  magnitude  to  the  con- 
flict that  had  been  precipitated,  120  years  earlier,  by  the  ambitions  ot 

L°The  failure  of  the  Seven  Years  War  to  inspire  Gibbon  is  nevertheless 
remarkable;  for,  though  his  historical  insight  may  have  inhibited  him 
from  overrating  the  historical  importance  of  this  'temperate  and  un- 
decisive' exercise  of  the  European  forces,  his  literary  ambition  might 
have  tempted  him  to  try  to  turn  a  current  public  event  to  personal 

2  llb^on  finished" Siting  The  Decline  and  Fall  on  the  27th  June  1787;  the  session 
of  the  French  States  General  was  opened  at  Versailles  on  the  Sth  May,  1789;  Gibbon 

^T^SwoJ^'^Wj  Gibbon,  edited  by  John  Murray  (London  1896, 

M4  cTbbon:  'General  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West', 
quoted  in  IV.  iv.  148  and  in  XII.  ix.  424.         5  In  XL  «.  252-3  and  2S5  (Table  I). 
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account,  since,  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  a.d.  1756,  Gibbon  was  nineteen 
years  old,  and  between  March  1758  and  February  1759,  while  the  war 
was  in  progress,  his  already  awakened  literary  ambition  was  leading 
him  to  write  the  first  of  his  published  works:  UEssai  sur  V Etude  de  la 
Litter attire.1  From  the  moment  when  he  started  writing  this  juvenile 
essay  till  the  moment,  nearly  ten  years  later,  when  he  broke  off  work  on 
his  second  literary  project — a  history  of  the  Swiss — in  the  winter  of 
a.d.  1767-8,  Gibbon  was  painfully  casting  about  for  subjects  with  an 
obvious  lack  of  inspiration  which,  to  a  twentieth-century  Western 
historian's  mind,  was  reminiscent  of  the  deplorable  attitude  prevalent 
among  latter-day  candidates  for  post-graduate  degrees  in  their  desperate 
search  for  subjects  for  theses  to  be  offered  up  to  captains  of  intellectual  in- 
dustry whose  fiat  was  law  in  the  industrialized  academic  economy  of  the 
Western  universities  in  a  post-Modern  Age.2  Gibbon's  choice  of  the 
histories  of  Switzerland  and  Florence  as  two  possible  alternative  themes 
on  which  he  might  employ  his  pen  had  been  the  sequel  to  an  unreward- 
ing prospector's  tour  of  other  arid  deposits  of  possibly  metalliferous  ore. 

'In  the  summer  of  1761,  after  considering  the  potentialities  of  Charles 
VII Ps  expedition  into  Italy,  Richard  Ps  crusade,  the  war  of  King  John 
and  the  Barons,  the  Black  Prince,  a  comparison  of  Titus  and  Henry  V, 
lives  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Montrose,  he  had  at  last  fixed  on  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  But  in  the  following  summer  he  felt  obliged  to  drop  his  hero.  He 
found  that  he  could  add  little  to  the  existing  life  by  Oldys,  poor  perfor- 
mance though  that  might  be,  while  he  would  hesitate  to  eke  out  his  work 
by  digressions  into  contemporary  history  which  had  already  occupied  such 
men  as  Walpole,  Robertson,  and  Hume.'3 

Indeed,  from  the  time  when  Gibbon  had  completed  his  education  until 
the  winter  of  a.d.  1767-8,  when,  after  abandoning  the  history  of  the 
Swiss,  'I  more  seriously  undertook,'  as  he  himself  records,  'to  methodise 
the  form  and  to  collect  the  substance  of  my  Roman  decay',4  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  barrenness  of  intellectual  creative  power  which  he  frankly 
confesses. 

'Between  [the  publication  of]  my  Essay  and  [the  publication  of]  the 
first  volume  of  The  Decline  and  Fall,  fifteen  years  (1 761-1776)  of  strength 
and  freedom  elapsed  without  any  other  publications  than  my  criticism  on 
Warburton5  and  some  articles  in  the  Memoires  Litter  aires.' 6 

It  is  astonishing  that,  after  this  long  inauspicious  prelude,  Gibbon 
should  have  been  continuously  occupied,  throughout  a  period  of  some 
nineteen  and  a  half  years,  ending  on  the  night  of  the  27th  June,  1787,  in 
producing  a  masterpiece  of  historical  research,  construction,  and  writing 

1  See  Low,  D.  M.:  Edward  Gibbon,  I737~i794  (London  1937,  Chatto  &  Windus), 
p.  102. 

2  This  attempt  to  apply  the  technique  of  the  Division  of  Labour  to  a  post-Modern 
Western  World's  intellectual  activities  has  been  noticed  in  I.  i.  2-8. 

3  Low,  op.  cit.,  p.  118,  summarizing  four  passages,  dating  from  the  14th  April,  1761, 
to  the  26th  July,  1762,  in  Gibbon's  journal,  quoted  in  Autobiographies,  ed.  cit.,  pp.  193-7 
(Memoir  B). 

4  Gibbon,  Autobiographies,  ed.  cit.,  p.  284  (Memoir  C).  Cp.  p.  411  (Memoir  D). 

s  Gibbon,  E.:  Critical  Observations  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Aeneid  (originally  pub- 
lished in  1770,  and  reprinted  in  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon  Esq.,  new 
edition,  vol.  iv  (London  1814,  John  Murray),  pp.  467-514). — A.J.T. 

6  Gibbon,  Autobiographies,  ed.  cit.,  p.  411  (Memoir  D).  Cp.  pp.  283-4  (Memoir  C). 
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which  had  no  superior  in  its  own  genre  in  any  literature  known  to 
Western  scholars  in  a.d.  1952.  It  is,  however,  more  astonishing  still  that, 
as  soon  as  he  had  completed  this  supremely  creative  piece  of  intellectual 
work,  Gibbon  should  have  relapsed,  for  the  remaining  six  and  a  half 
years  of  his  life,  into  the  intellectual  barrenness  from  which  he  had 
suffered  in  his  youth. 

Gibbon  did  not  even  produce  a  final  complete  version  of  his  autobio- 
graphy out  of  his  six  successive  fragmentary  drafts ;  and  the  new  literary 
enterprise  to  which  he  addressed  himself  between  his  return  from  Lau- 
sanne to  England  in  the  early  summer  of  a.d.  1793  and  his  death  on  the 
1 6th  January,  1794,  had  not  been  his  own  idea,  but  had  been  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  'a  young  Scottish  antiquary',  John  Pinkerton,  who 
had  audaciously  rushed  in  where  Gibbon's  defaulting  muse  had  for- 
borne, this  time,  to  tread.1  A  presentiment  that  this  muse  was  now  to 
desert  him  as  arbitrarily  as  she  had  made  her  epiphany  to  him  on  the 
15th  October,  1764,  not  much  less  than  twenty-three  years  back,  can 
indeed  be  read  between  the  lines  of  the  elegiac  passage  in  which  the 
historian  has  recorded  his  feelings  after  writing  the  last  sentence  of  his 
supremely  great  work. 

'It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  the  night,  of  the  27th  June,  1787,  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page 
in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen  I  took  several 
turns  in  a  berceau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect 
of  the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the 
sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  Moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters, 
and  all  Nature  was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy 
on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my 
fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was 
spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  my  everlasting  leave  of 
an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the  future 
date  of  my  history,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious.'2 

Gibbon's  gift  to  his  fellow  men  is  indeed  all  contained  in  one  immortal 
work  which  it  took  him  some  fifteen  years  (a.d.  1773-87)  to  write,  some 
nineteen  and  a  half  years  (a.d.  1768-87)  to  produce,  including  some  four 
and  a  half  years  (a.d.  1768-72)  spent  on  systematic  study  and  on  pre- 
liminary drafting,3  and  nearly  twenty-three  years  (15th  October,  1764- 
27th  June,  1787)  to  create,  including  three  years  and  more  during  which 
the  already  dedicated  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome  'still  con- 
templated at  an  awful  distance'4  the  subject  that  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
him5  by  his  heavenly  visitant  on  an  historic  site  at  a  memorable  hour  in 

1  'A  young  Scottish  antiquary  approached  him  with  a  scheme  for  publishing  the 
English  chronicles  from  Gildas  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  Gibbon  re- 
flected approved,  took  fire:  he  promised  first  his  interest,  then  his  assistance,  and 
finally 'his  collaboration'  (Young,  G.  M.:  Gibbon,  2nd  ed.  (London  1948,  Hart-Davis), 
p  175)  'He  agreed  to  write  a  general  preface  and  introductions  for  Pinkerton  s  projected 
edition  of  early  English  historians'  (Low,  D.  M.:  Edward  Gibbon,  I737~i794  (London 
1937,  Chatto  &Windus),  p.  345). 

2  Gibbon,  Autobiographies,  ed.  cit.,  pp.  333~4  (Memoir  E). 

3  See  Gibbon,  Autobiographies,  ed.  cit.,  pp.  284-6  (Memoir  C)  and  4"-«  (Memoir 
D),  and  compare  these  passages  with  The  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xxx,  n.  86,  cited  on 
p.  98,  n.  2,  above.  .  _TT 

4  Autobiographies,  p.  275  (Memoir  C).  »  See  IV.  iv.  59-60  and  VI.  vu.  9. 
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circumstances  which  the  recipient  of  this  divine  inspiration  has  re- 
corded in  words  that  rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion. 

'It  was  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening,  as  I  sat 
musing  on  the  Capitol  while  the  barefooted  fryars  were  chanting  their 
litanies  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,1  that  I  conceived  the  first  thought  of 
my  history.'2 

This  imaginative  experience  was  the  sole  flash  of  inspiration  with 
which  Gibbon  was  ever  visited.  Without  it,  that  wonderful  genius  might 
never  have  come  to  flower,  and  that  famous  name  might  have  found  no 
place  in  the  record  of  Mankind's  intellectual  history.  In  chronological 
terms  the  psychic  event  which  had  these  momentous  consequences  may 
have  occupied  no  more  than  a  fraction  of  one  second  out  of  the  thirty- 
six  years  or  so  of  the  great  historian's  adult  intellectual  life;  yet  his 
watchful  muse  did  not  fail  to  see  and  seize  her  fleeting  opportunity  of 
gaining  access  to  a  mind  which  was  normally  rendered  impervious  to  her 
divine  promptings  by  a  carapace  of  innate  scepticism  that  had  been  case- 
hardened  in  an  all  too  congenial  eighteenth-century  Western  mental 
climate.  Perceiving  that  her  chosen  vessel's  usually  inhibited  soul  had 
been  momentarily  softened  by  the  cumulative  emotional  influences  of  a 
sight  which  recalled  the  greatness  of  a  dead  Past  and  a  sound  whose 
faintly  floating  strains  conveyed  the  measure  of  the  gulf  between  Past 
and  Present,  the  goddess  had  made  her  dazzling  instantaneous  epiphany 
from  the  depths  of  a  Subconscious  Psychic  Abyss  in  order  to  release  the 
springs  of  a  mighty  mind's  intellectual  power  by  the  annunciation  of  a 
theme  which,  at  last,  was  fully  worthy  of  the  ready  writer.3 

'How  has  this  come  out  of  that?'  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  in- 
stance in  which  the  historian's  stark  elemental  question  had  generated 
so  fecund  a  germ  of  creative  thought.  The  favoured  recipient  himself 
did  not  immediately  apprehend  more  than  a  fragment  of  the  mental 
wealth  that  had  suddenly  been  poured  into  his  lap,  and  even  the  in- 
comparably great  work  that  he  eventually  made  of  it  was  no  more  than  a 
gleaning  from  the  huge  potential  harvest. 

'My  original  plan',  Gibbon  tells  us,4  'was  confined  to  the  decay  of  the 
City ;  my  reading  and  reflection  pointed  to  that  aim' ;  and  this  project 
was  duly  achieved  in  the  essay  that  eventually  found  its  place  as  the  last 
chapter  of  the  completed  work,  in  which  Gibbon  surveys  the  ruins  of 
Rome  in  the  fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  Era  and  discusses  the 

1  The  pagan  temple  that  had  been  replaced  by  the  Christian  church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Ara  Coeli,  served  by  the  'Zoccolanti'  Franciscan  Friars  Minor,  was  actually  the  Temple 
of  Juno  Moneta,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  had  occupied  the  south-western  end  of  the  hill. — AJ.T. 

2  Autobiographies,  pp.  405-6  (Memoir  D).  This  experience  is  also  recorded  in  two  other 
of  Gibbon's  drafts  for  an  autobiography.  The  account  in  Memoir  E  (ibid.,  p.  302)  does 
not  differ  in  any  point  from  that  in  Memoir  D,  quoted  above.  The  account  in  Memoir  C 
(ibid.,  p.  270)  gives  'the  place  and  moment  of  conception'  of  The  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  as  'the  fifteenth  of  October  1764,  in  the  close  of  evening,  as  I  sat  musing  in  [sic]  the 
Church  of  the  Zoccolanti  or  Franciscan  fryars,  while  they  were  singing  Vespers  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol'.  The  other  two  accounts  give  the  impres- 
sion— though  they  do  not  expressly  state — that  Gibbon  was  sitting  in  the  open  air,  with 
the  ruins  of  Ancient  Rome  before  his  eyes,  while  the  sound  of  the  friars'  voices  was 
reaching  his  ears  from  inside  the  Christian  Church  on  the  site  of  a  former  pagan  temple. 

3  Psalm  xlv.  1  (2  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer). 

4  In  Autobiographies,  ed.  cit.,  p.  406  (Memoir  D). 
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causes  of  the  physical  decay  and  destruction  of  a  city  which  had  reached 
the  apogee  of  its  material  splendour  in  the  second  century.  The  last 
words  of  this  chapter,  written  in  the  last  hour  of  the  27th  day  of  June, 
1787,  at  Lausanne,  nearly  twenty- three  years  after  the  Muse's  epiphany 
at  Rome,  are : 

'It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  that  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
work  which  has  amused  and  exercised  near  twenty  years  of  my  life,  and 
which,  however  inadequate  to  my  own  wishes,  I  finally  deliver  to  the 
curiosity  and  candour  of  the  public. — Lausanne,  June  27,  1787-' 

But  in  the  meanwhile  the  growth  of  the  original  germ  of  thought  had 
kept  pace  with  the  passage  of  Time ;  for,  by  the  date  at  which  Gibbon 
indited  these  closing  words,  this  chapter  was  numbered,  not  'Alpha  and 
Omega',  but  lxxi.  In  the  course  of  its  elephantine  gestation,  the  germ 
planted  in  Gibbon's  mind  on  the  15th  October,  1764,  had  grown  more 
than  seventyfold  beyond  the  modest  compass  of  its  primal  nucleus. 

'My  original  plan  was  circumscribed  to  the  decay  of  the  City  rather 
than  of  the  Empire;  and,  though  my  reading  and  reflexions  began  to  point 
towards  that  object,  some  years  elapsed,  and  several  avocations  inter- 
vened, before  I  was  seriously  engaged  in  the  execution  of  that  laborious 
work.'1 

The  historian  goes  on  to  tell  us2  that  he  'had  yet  a  very  inadequate 
notion'  of  the  'limits  and  extent'  of  his  theme,  even  when  he  did  start 
his  serious  labours  on  it  in  a.d.  1768. 

'I  gradually  advanced  from  the  wish  to  the  hope,  from  the  hope  to  the 

design,  from  the  design  to  the  execution,  of  my  historical  work  Through 

the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  I  explored  my  way,  in  The  Annals  and 
Antiquities  of  Italy  of  Muratori,  and  compared  them  with  the  parallel  or 
transverse  lines  of  Sigonius  and  Maffei,  of  Baronius  and  Pagi,  till  I  almost 
grasped  the  ruins  of  Rome  in  the  fourteenth  century,  without  suspecting 
that  this  final  chapter  must  be  attained  by  the  labour  of  six  quartos  and 
twenty  years.'3 

By  the  27th  June,  1787,  this  labour  had  extracted  a  history  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  out  of  a  theme  which,  on  the  15th 
October,  1764,  had  been  enunciated  by  the  Muse  merely  as  a  history  of 
the  physical  decay  of  a  city  that  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines  had 
bequeathed  to  unworthy  epigoni.  'How  has  this  come  out  of  that?'  The 
labour  of  twenty  years  and  six  quarto  volumes  had  expanded  the  field 
of  Gibbon's  answer  to  the  historian's  elemental  question  from  the 
pomoerium  of  an  imperial  city  to  the  limites  of  the  universal  state  of  which 
Rome  had  been  the  foundress  and  first  capital;  yet,  immense  though 
this  progressive  expansion  of  Gibbon's  historical  horizon  was,  it  was 
prevented  from  expanding  right  up  to  'the  natural  frontiers'  of  even  a 
mundanely  intelligible  field  of  study  by  the  narrowness  of  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  germinating  idea. 

The  tragically  dramatic  contrast  that  had  fired  Gibbon's  imagination 

1  Gibbon,  E. :  Autobiographies,  ed.  cit.,  pp.  270-1  (Memoir  C). 

2  Ibid.,  p.  284  (Memoir  C). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  411  (Memoir  D).  Cp.  p.  284  (Memoir  C). 
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among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  on  the  15th  October,  1764,  had  been  the 
physical  contrast  between  these  present  ruins  and  the  past  magnificence 
of  those  buildings  when  they  had  stood  intact;  and  Gibbon  had  been 
right  in  seeing  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  Era  the  physical 
city  of  Rome's  architectural  floruit.  In  setting  out  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  city's  subsequent  physical  decay,  he  had  therefore  likewise  been 
right  in  taking  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  accession  of  Commodus 
as  his  chronological  starting-point.  He  had,  however,  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  geographical  enlargement  of  his  subject  from  an  Urbs  Roma  to 
an  Orbis  Romanus  demanded  of  him  a  concomitant  extension  of  his 
chronological  limits.  He  did  not  take  Bacon's  point1  that  the  Roman 
Empire's  mission  and  significance  had  lain  in  serving  as  a  universal 
state  for  the  whole  of  the  Hellenic  Society,  and  that  the  orbis  which  had 
been  arrogantly  styled  Romanus  by  citizens  of  the  city-state  which  had 
happened  to  serve  as  History's  instrument  for  bringing  this  world  into 
political  unity  was  in  truth  an  Hellenic  World  whose  decline  and  fall 
had  already  been  in  full  train  before  the  rise  of  Rome  had  begun,  and 
whose  principal  pre-Roman  polities — Sparta,  Athens,  Olynthus,  Mace- 
don,  and  Syracuse — had  given  Rome  her  opportunity  by  failing  to  solve 
for  the  Hellenic  Society  betimes  the  political  problem  that  Rome  had 
solved  for  it  eventually  too  late.  The  episode  of  mundane  history  that 
had  been  the  implicit  theme  of  Gibbon's  flash  of  inspiration  on  the  15th 
October,  1764,  was  in  truth  the  decline  and  fall,  not  just  of  a  Roman 
Hellenic  universal  state,  but  of  the  Hellenic  Civilization  itself ;  and  the 
'beginning  of  great  evils  for  Hellas',2  in  which  the  historian  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  ought  to  have  found  his  chronological  starting-point,  was, 
not  the  accession  of  Commodus  in  a.d.  180,  but  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  Atheno-Peloponnesian  War  in  43 1  B.C.3 

This  was  not,  however,  either  the  only  or  the  greatest  spiritual 
treasure  latent  in  Gibbon's  fecund  experience  on  the  Capitol  which 
the  subject  of  the  experience  failed  to  harvest.  The  antiquarian  approach 
which  misled  Gibbon  into  entering  upon  his  story  at  a  point  more  than 
six  hundred  years  after  its  true  beginning  was  not  so  grave  a  limitation 
as  the  sceptical  temperament  and  the  eighteenth-century  Western  bent 
of  mind  which  inhibited  him  from  apprehending  the  ultimate  theme 
with  which  this  marvellous  revelation  was  pregnant.  The  ultimate  theme 
was  not  a  decline  and  fall  of  the  Hellenic  Civilization — occupying  a 
somewhat  longer  span  in  the  Time-dimension  than  the  decline  and  fall 
of  that  society's  Roman  universal  state  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. It  was  not  either  this  or  any  other  episode  of  merely  mundane  his- 
tory. It  was  a  drama  in  which  the  action  was  raised  to  a  higher  spiritual 
dimension  through  an  invasion  of  Time  by  Eternity.  The  heart  of  the 
revelation  conveyed  by  the  sound  of  a  Christian  liturgical  chant  im- 
pinging on  the  sight  of  the  ruins  of  a  Trajanic  Rome  was  the  truth  that 
Man's  mundane  failures  are  seized  by  God  as  His  hell-sent  opportuni- 
ties for  offering  to  human  souls  a  chance  of  finding  spiritual  salvation.4 

1  See  the  passage  quoted  from  Bacon's  essay  'Of  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms 
and  Estates'  in  VI.  vii.  no.  2  Thucydides,  Book  II,  chap.  12. 

3  This  point  has  been  made  already  in  IV.  iv.  58-63.  *  See  II.  i.  271-99. 
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This  truth  that  Man's  failure,  sin,  and  suffering  in  This  World  may 
serve  Man,  through  God's  grace,  as  a  chariot  on  whose  wings  the  Soul 
can  soar  heavenward1  is  an  apocalypse  in  which  History  works  together 
with  Theology  to  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil  that  shrouds  from  human 
vision  the  mystery  of  Human  Nature  and  Destiny;  for,  in  giving  us  an 
inkling  of  the  good  of  Evil,  this  truth  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  self-con- 
sistency and  goodness  of  God's  providence. 

This  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  'the  triumph  of  Barbarism  and  Reli- 
gion' which  Gibbon,  in  the  closing  seventy-first  chapter  of  his  work, 
claims  to  have  described  in  the  seventy  chapters  that  precede  it ;  and  it  is 
a  meaning  that  had  been  duly  divined  by  a  Roman  in  whose  person 
'Religion  and  Barbarism'  appeared,  to  Gibbon's  unsympathetic  eye,  to 
be  repulsively  combined.2  Not  much  less  than  twelve  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  date  of  Gibbon's  experience,  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  preaching 
a  sermon  to  his  Roman  flock  in  the  selfsame  physical  surroundings,  had 
perceived  and  proclaimed  the  hollowness  of  this  Trajanic  Rome's  out- 
ward grandeur;3  and  on  the  15th  October,  1764,  Gibbon's  visitant  muse 
must  have  been  fain  to  convey  the  Christian  saint's  inspiration  to  the 
post-Christian  historian;  for  this  visitant  was  a  greater  spiritual  power 
than  the  Clio  in  whose  garb  she  had  presented  herself  in  order  to  put  her 
would-be  chosen  vessel  to  the  test.  Gibbon  had  in  truth  been  visited  in 
that  ineffable  moment  by  the  Hokmah— God's  Holy  Wisdom4—  who 
had  once  been  recognized  unerringly  for  what  she  was  by  the  physically 
blind  eyes  of  an  English  poet  when  his  unquenched  voice  had  hailed  her 
as  'offspring  of  Heaven  first-born'.5  But  Gibbon's  heart  had  not  known 
how  to  respond  to  the  epiphany  of  this  Celestial  Light  with  Milton's 
prayer : 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight. 

Instead  of  asking  the  historian's  elemental  question  'How  has  this 
come  out  of  that  ?'  with  the  spiritual  humility  that  would  have  allowed 
his  answer  to  expand  to  the  full  measure  of  its  potential  dimensions,  the 

1  See  II.  ii.  210,  n.  1 ;  VII.  vii.  420-9;  and  XII.  ix.  627.  ? 

2  Gibbon's  treatment  of  Gregory  the  Great  is  a  monument  of  the  historian  s  virtuosity 
in  the  unamiable  art  of  bestowing  praise  in  terms  that  are  more  devastating  than  a  candid 
censure:  .   ,     ,  , 

'The  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  ...  is  one  of  the  most  edifying  periods  or  the 
history  of  the  Church.  His  virtues,  and  even  his  faults,  a  singular  mixture  of  simplicity 
and  cunning,  of  pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  superstition,  were  happily  suited  to  his 
station  and  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  ..  . 

'Experience  had  shown  him  the  efficacy  of  these  pompous  rites.  .  .  .  and  he  readily  tor- 
gave  their  tendency  to  promote  the  reign  of  priesthood  and  superstition.  ... 

'The  most  abject  ideas  must  be  entertained  of  their  [the  sixth-century  Italians  J  taste 
and  learning,  since  the  epistles  of  Gregory,  his  sermons,  and  his  dialogues  are  the  work 
of  a  man  who  was  second  in  erudition  to  none  of  his  contemporaries.' 

These  are  three  fair  samples  of  the  laudatory  arrows  with  which  Gibbon  has  nailed  his 
mighty  victim  to  his  sarcastic  page  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of  his  work. 

3  Saint  Gregory  the  Great:  Homiliae  Quadraginta  in  Evangelia,  No.  xxvm  (Migne, 
J.  P.:  Patrologia  Latina,  vol.  lxxvi,  col.  1212),  quoted  in  IV.  iv.  60-61. 

4  See  Meyer,  E. :  Ursprung  und  Anfdnge  des  Christentums,  vol.  11  (Stuttgart  and  Berlin 
1921,  Cotta),  pp.  104-5;  Dodd,  C.  H.:  The  Bible  and  the  Greeks  (London  1935,  Hodder 
&  Stoughton),  pp.  217-18.  5  Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  Book  III,  1.  1. 
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self-assared  child  of  a  post-Christian  Western  secular  enlightenment 
cramped  the  fruitful  question  from  the  outset  by  introducing  into  it  a 
specious  qualification.  'How  on  Earth  has  this  come  out  of  that?'  was 
the  form  in  which  Gibbon  recast,  in  his  own  style,  the  question  that  had 
been  planted  in  his  mind  by  its  heavenly  visitant;  and,  in  thus  auto- 
matically ruling  the  supra-mundane  dimension  of  Reality  out  of  his 
reckoning,  he  was  unconsciously  precluding  himself  from  finding  the 
treasure  hid  in  his  field,1  though  he  sifted  the  soil  with  a  diligence  that 
could  hardly  have  been  surpassed  by  a  twentieth-century  Western 
archaeologist. 

Volney 

This  personal  experience  of  which  Gibbon  made  so  much  or  made 
so  little,  according  to  the  standard  by  which  we  measure  his  achievement, 
was,  of  course,  in  any  case  not  unique.  We  have  already  taken  note2  of 
the  comparable  personal  experience  that  inspired  Gibbon's  younger 
contemporary  Volney  (vivebat  a.d.  1 757-1 820)  to  write  Les  Ruines,  ou 
Meditations  sur  les  Revolutions  des  Empires',  and,  though  Volney's  tale 
of  a  visitation  that  overtook  him  while  he  sat  musing  on  a  fallen  column 
among  the  ruins  of  Palmyra3  may  be  apocryphal,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  myth,  if  such  it  is,  is  a  literary  artifice  for  conveying  a  genuine 
experience.  Volney  on  his  travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  like  Gibbon  on  his 
visit  to  Rome,  was  inspired  to  write  a  great  work  on  human  affairs  by  a 
personal  experience  of  a  dramatic  contrast  between  a  miserable  Present 
and  a  magnificent  Past;  and  the  inspiration  that  he  had  received  en 
voyage  in  a.d.  1783-5  bore  fruit  in  the  publication  of  Les  Ruines  in  a.d. 
1 79 1, 4  as  Gibbon's  inspiration  en  voyage  in  A.D.  1764  had  borne  fruit  in 
the  publication  of  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  between  a.d.  1776  and  a.d.  1788. 

Peregrinus  Wiccamicus 

The  writer  of  the  present  Study  had  an  authentic  minor  personal 
experience  of  the  kind  on  the  23rd  May,  1912,  as  he  sat  musing  on  the 
summit  of  the  citadel  of  Mistra,  with  the  sheer  wall  of  Mount  Taygetus 
bounding  his  horizon  in  the  western  quarter  of  the  compass,  towards 
which  he  was  bound,  and  the  open  vale  of  Sparta  stretching  away  in  the 
opposite  eastern  quarter,  from  which  he  had  made  his  way  that  morning. 

Though  he  had  sat  there,  musing  and  gazing  (and  prosaically  taking 
the  edge  off  his  hunger  by  consuming  slabs  of  Pavlidhis'  chocolate) 
through  most  of  a  long  summer's  day,  till  the  gloom  of  evening  con- 
strained him  reluctantly  at  last  to  move  on  in  search  of  supper  and  a  bed 
at  Trypi,  he  cannot  pretend  that  he  was  inspired  during  his  reverie  on 
the  summit  by  any  strains  from  the  throats  of  the  nuns  serving  the  church 

1  Matt.  xiii.  44.  2  On  pp.  7-8,  above. 

3  See  Les  Ruines,  chaps.  1-4. 

4  Volney's  fortuitous  chronological  advantage  over  Gibbon  in  being  his  junior  by 
twenty  years  enabled  him  to  profit  mentally  by  a  public  catastrophe  from  which  his 
senior  had  proved  unable  to  derive  any  intellectual  inspiration.  The  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  had  devastated  Gibbon,  stimulated  Volney  to  bring  the 
fruits  of  his  Levantine  experiences  to  harvest — though  he  had  to  pay  for  this  stimulus  by 
spending  the  last  ten  months  of  the  Terror  as  a  prisoner  in  irons. 
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of  the  Pandanassa,  for  he  had  left  this  far  below  in  his  spiral  ascent  of  the 
miniature  purgatorial  mount  that  the  citadel  crowned  like  a  Dantean 
Earthly  Paradise.  The  sensuous  experience  that  activated  his  historical 
imagination  was  not  a  sound  of  liturgical  chanting ;  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
ruins  among  which  he  had  wound  his  way  upwards  to  the  peak ;  and  this 
spectacle  had  been  appalling ;  for,  in  this  shattered  fairy  city,  Time  had 
stood  still  since  that  spring  of  a.d.  1821  in  which  Mistra  had  been  laid 
desolate,  and  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  19 12  the  nuns  (rare  birds  in  a  Greek 
Orthodox  Christendom)  were  the  solitary  inhabitants  of  a  kastro  that, 
for  some  six  hundred  years  ending  in  the  final  catastrophe,  had  been 
the  capital  of  Laconia  under  a  series  of  successive  regimes.  Founded  by 
the  Franks  circa  a.d.  1249,  recovered  by  the  Byzantines  in  a.d.  1262, 
conquered  by  the  'Osmanlis  in  a.d.  1460,  wrested  from  Ottoman  hands 
by  the  Venetians  in  a.d.  1687,1  and  recovered  by  the  'Osmanlis  in  a.d. 
171 5,  Mistra  had  continued,  through  all  these  political,  religious,  and 
cultural  vicissitudes,  to  reign  for  those  six  hundred  years  as  the  queen 
of  the  broad  landscape  that  could  be  surveyed  from  her  topmost  battle- 
ments ;  and  then,  one  April  morning,  out  of  the  blue,  the  avalanche  of 
wild  highlanders  from  the  Mani  had  overwhelmed  her;  her  citizens  had 
been  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives  and  had  been  despoiled  and  massacred 
as  they  fled ;  her  deserted  mansions  had  been  sacked ;  and  her  ruins  had 
been  left  desolate  from  that  day  to  this. 

Gazing  across  the  plain  which  stretched  away  from  this  ruined  hill- 
town's  foot  to  her  trim  and  respectable  lowland  successor  near  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas  where  he  had  passed  the  previous  night,  and  reading  in 
the  guidebook  in  his  hand  that  'the  present  Sparta  .  .  .  founded  in  a.d. 
1834  under  King  Otho  after  the  War  of  Independence  ...  is  of  entirely 
modern  origin',2  he  was  convicted  of  a  horrifying  sense  of  the  sin  mani- 
fest in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs.  Why  should  this  lovely  medieval 
eyrie  have  to  be  put  to  the  sack  in  order  that  a  commonplace  modern 
townlet  might  be  laid  out  on  a  different  site  to  serve  the  selfsame  public 
purpose?3  The  history  of  Laconia  between  a.d.  1821  and  a.d.  1834  had 
been  a  typical  sample  of  human  history  in  general.  Quam  parvd  sapientid 
mundus  regiturl*  A  Gibbon  might  well  find  it  difficult  to  decide  whether 
Man's  most  damning  vice  was  his  brutality  or  his  irrationality. 

Needless  to  say,  the  writer  of  this  Study  had  made  no  progress  towards 
reading  the  cruel  riddle  of  Mankind's  crimes  and  follies  by  the  time 

1  See  Hammer,  J.  de:  Histoire  de  V Empire  Ottoman,  French  translation,  vol.  xii  (Paris 
1838,  Bellizard,  Barthes,  Dufour,  et  Lowell),  p.  227. 

2  Baedeker,  K.:  Greece,  4th  revised  edition  (Leipzig  1909,  Baedeker).  This  old  cam- 
paigner, which  had  been  in  the  writer's  hand  at  Mistra  on  the  23rd  May,  191 2,  was  on 
his  table  in  London  on  the  31st  May,  1951,  while  he  was  writing  these  words. 

'Even  now  when  it  is  abandoned  to  the  tortoises  and  the  sheep,  the  hill  ot  Misthra 
looks  down,  as  it  were,  with  feudal  pride  upon  the  brand-new  streets  and  hideous  cathe- 
dral of  the  modern  Sparta' —Miller,  W.:  The  Latins  in  the  Levant  (London  1908,  John 

M?rBureaPucracy  had  completed  in  cold  blood  the  work  of  destruction  that  had  been 
started  in  hot  blood  by  war.  'The  government  of  King  Otho  having  transferred  the 
residence  of  the  official  authorities  to  the  new  town  of  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  ot  Misithra 
have  followed,  and  the  town  of  the  Frank  princes  is  sinking  into  a  village  —t  inlay,  l*. : 
A  History  of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  Present  Time,  new  ed.,  vol.  iv 
(Oxford  1877,  Clarendon  Press),  p.  198. 

*•  Axel  Oxenstierna,  quoted  in  I.  i.  463,  n.  2. 
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when  he  was  forced  down  from  the  heights  of  Mistra  by  the  twofold 
pressure  of  hunger  and  nightfall.  Yet,  before  his  reluctant  descent,  the 
binocular  historical  vision  which  he  had  acquired  from  a  Late  Medieval 
Italian  classical  education  at  Winchester  and  Oxford  had  won  from  the 
Laconian  landscape  an  intuition  that  was  the  germ  of  the  present  work. 

As  he  brooded  over  the  catastrophe  through  which  a  Sparta  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Bavarian  king  of  Greece  had  usurped  the  role  of 
a  Mistra  that  had  been  founded  by  a  French  prince  of  the  Morea,  it 
was  borne  in  upon  him  that  the  nineteenth-century  performance  of  this 
historical  tragedy  was  not  the  only  one  within  his  knowledge.  After  all, 
every  Western  schoolboy  knew  that  the  present  town  of  Sparta  was  not 
the  first  to  have  occupied  that  site  and  borne  that  famous  name ;  and,  in- 
deed, only  yesterday  the  dreamer  himself  had  been  taking  cognizance 
of  one  corner  of  an  Hellenic  Sparta  which  had  recently  been  excavated 
by  other  members  of  the  British  Archaeological  School  at  Athens. 
'Dorian'  hands  had  anticipated  Modern  Greek  hands  in  founding  'the 
city  on  the  sown-land'  (spartd)  at  some  date  perhaps  little  less  than  three 
thousand  years  earlier  than  a.d.  1834.  But  if  the  history  of  a  latter-day 
Western  Society  into  which  the  Modern  Greeks  had  forced  their  way 
out  of  an  Ottoman  prison-house  was  an  antitype  of  the  history  of  an 
antecedent  Hellenic  Civilization — and  this  was  the  aspect  in  which  the 
Western  Society's  history  presented  itself  to  an  Hellenically-educated 
Western  mind — then  the  Hellenic  Sparta  that  was  the  historic  counter- 
part of  the  present  city  in  the  plain  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  some  pre-Hellenic  counterpart  of  the  Frankish  and  Ottoman 
Mistra  on  whose  topmost  pinnacle  the  latter-day  Western  classical 
scholar  was  at  this  moment  perched.  An  Hellenic  Sparta's  fortunes  must 
have  been  founded  on  some  previously  regnant  hill-town's  catastrophe. 

Had  Hellenic  Sparta  in  truth  had  such  a  predecessor?  And,  if  so,' 
where  was  the  hill  on  which  this  hapless  victim  of  that  Hellenic  Sparta 
had  been  set?  'A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid'.1  'I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help'  ;2  and,  raising  his 
eyes  as  these  texts  shot  through  his  mind,  the  gazer  saw  staring  him  in 
the  face,  on  the  crown  of  the  bluff  that  overhung  the  farther  bank  of  the 
Eurotas  just  opposite  the  all  but  coincident  sites  of  Sparta  the  First  and 
Sparta  the  Second,  a  monument  that  signalled  to  him  the  location  of  the 
pre-Hellenic  counterpart  of  the  Frankish  and  Ottoman  citadel  over 
whose  battlements  he  was  looking  out.  That  white  masonry  that  was 
flashing  over  there  like  a  heliograph  in  the  sunlight  was  'the  Mene- 
laion'  to  which  he  had  hastened  to  make  his  pilgrimage  upon  his  arrival 
at  Sparta  three  days  back ;  and  this  ruined  shrine  was  reputed  to  stand 
on  the  site  of  Therapne,  the  hill-city  that  was  said  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  Laconia  in  a  Mycenaean  last  phase  of  Minoan  history.  Here,  at 
a  strategic  point  equivalent  to  Mistra's  situation  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  vale,  had  stood  Frankish  Mistra's  pre-Hellenic  double  whose  over- 
throw^ had  made  the  first  Sparta's  fortune ;  and  the  historic  tragedy  of 
Mistra  had  thus  in  truth  been  played  at  least  twice  in  this  rock-bound 
amphitheatre  of  everlasting  hills.3 

1  Matt.  v.  14.  2  Psaim  cxxi>  I#  3  Gen  ^  ^ 
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Before  the  gazer  descended  from  Mistra  that  night,  the  impact  of  the 
Laconian  landscape  on  his  classical  Weltanschauung  had  impressed  on 
his  mind  two  lasting  lessons— one  concerning  the  historical  geography 
of  Continental  European  Greece  and  the  other  concerning  the  mor- 
phology of  the  history  of  civilizations.1 

He  had  learnt  that,  in  this  Mediterranean  peninsula,  the  physical  en- 
vironment lent  itself  to  two  possible  alternative  social  and  political 
regimes  which  had  in  fact  alternated  with  one  another  here  at  least 
twice  over.  The  lie  of  the  land  and  the  set  of  an  insinuating  sea  had 
decreed  that  in  this  country  there  should  be  a  perpetual  tug-of-war 
between  the  shepherds  in  the  highlands  which  covered  all  but  a  fraction 
of  the  terra  firma  and  the  husbandmen,  artisans,  and  mariners  in  the 
fruitful  patches  of  plain  and  in  the  profitably  situated  ports;  and 
the  fluctuations  in  a  perpetual  struggle  between  these  two  elements  in  the 
population,  who  divided  the  territory  so  unevenly  between  them,  were 
bound  to  be  reflected  in  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  fortunes  of 
geographical  sites  and  in  the  currency  of  political  institutions.  When  the 
seafaring  and  farming  population  of  the  ports  and  plains  was  on  the 
defensive— as  it  was  apt  to  be  particularly  when  it  consisted  of  alien 
intruders  who  had  thrust  their  way  in  from  overseas— it  could  do  no 
more  than  maintain  a  precarious  hold  over  the  plains,  and  over  the 
passes  leading  from  one  plain  to  another,  from  fortified  eyries.  One  such 
eyrie  had  been  planted  on  the  pinnacle  of  Mistra  by  Frankish  invaders 
in  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  another  on  the  bluff  at 
Therapne  by  Minoan  invaders  in  the  second  millennium  B.C.,  and  the 
eventual  catastrophe  in  which  both  these  variations  on  the  same  his- 
torical theme  had  ended  was  manifestly  the  denouement  that  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  inherent  insecurity  of  this  type  of  regime. 

The  exotic  castle  might  pass,  time  and  again,  from  one  set  of  alien 
hands  to  another— as  Mistra  had  passed  through  French,  Byzantine, 
Ottoman,  Venetian,  and,  once  again,  Ottoman  hands,  and  Therapne 
through  Cretan,  Pelopid,  and  Achaean— but,  sooner  or  later,  the  tour  de 
force  was  likely  to  end  in  the  same  way.  The  perilously  exposed  outpost 
of  an  alien  civilization  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a  social  cataclysm  in 
which  the  native  wild  highlanders,  who  had  been  kept  at  bay  by  the 
intruders  without  ever  being  either  subjugated  or  assimilated,  would 
descend  upon  the  plains  in  a  devastating  spate;  and  this  recurrent 
catastrophe,  whenever  it  occurred,  would  be  apt  to  result  m  a  peripeteia 
that  would  inaugurate  a  spell  of  the  alternative  regime.  For,  when  once 
the  native  highlanders  had  thus  possessed— or  repossessed— themselves 
of  the  plains,  the  ports,  and  the  passes,  their  children  would  come  to 
adopt  the  corresponding  agricultural  and  maritime  way  of  life  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  match  in  warfare  for  their  cousins  who  had  stayed  among 
the  mountains  to  continue  there  to  pursue  the  highlanders'  two  tradi- 
tional avocations  of  shepherding  and  brigandage.2  In  contrast  to  the 

i  These  two  lessons  implicit  in  the  historical  geography  of  Laconia  have  been  noticed 

alrity^dont,4wher;  the  social  peripeteia  accompanying  a  transfer  of  sovereignty 
from ?he Ottoman  Empire  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  had  taken  place  ninety-one .years 
ateTthan  in  Laconia,  the  writer  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  vivid  sidelight  on 
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alien  intruders  from  overseas,  the  native  Highlanders  who  had  ousted 
them  from  the  plains,  and  who,  in  consequence,  had  taken  to  husbandry, 
manufacture,  and  seafaring,  would  have  it  in  them  to  break  the  residual 
wild  highlanders'  spirit;  and  the  visible  symbol  of  the  effective  ascen- 
dancy that,  under  this  indigenous  regime,  would  be  established  over 
conservative  highland  shepherds  by  ci-devant  highlanders  who  had  now 
become  lowlanders  and  husbandmen,  would  be  the  replacement  of 
a  fortified  citadel  of  Therapne  or  a  fortified  citadel  of  Mistra  by  an  open 
city  on  'the  sown-land' — a  Sparta  that  could  dispense  with  city-walls 
because  the  martial  prowess  of  her  disciplined  citizen  soldiers  would 
have  effectively  struck  terror  into  the  cowed  surviving  highlanders' 
hearts.1 

This  lesson  in  the  historical  geography  of  Greece  which  the  writer  had 
learnt  on  the  citadel  of  Mistra  on  the  23rd  May,  I9i2,had  been  treasured 
by  him  ever  since ;  yet  it  had  not  proved  so  valuable  for  his  then  still 
unconscious  future  purposes  as  the  simultaneous  lesson  in  the  morpho- 
logy of  the  history  of  civilizations.  A  notion  of  the  philosophical 
contemporaneity  and  philosophical  equivalence  of  chronologically  non- 
contemporary  representatives  of  this  species  of  Society  had,  it  is  true, 
been  implanted  in  his  mind  by  his  Hellenic  classical  education,2  and 
this  tentative  idea  was  to  be  ripened  into  conviction,  little  more  than 
two  years  later,  by  the  light  that  was  to  be  thrown  for  him  upon  the 
vocabulary  and  the  psychology  of  Thucydides  by  the  outbreak  of  a 
First  Western  World  War.3  Yet  these  influences  from  the  social  milieu 
into  which  a  classically-educated  post-Modern  Western  historian  had 
been  born  might  not  have  availed,  by  themselves,  to  initiate  him  into  a 
synoptic  view  of  History  if  this  synoptic  view  had  not  unfolded  itself 
physically  before  his  eyes  from  the  summit  of  Mistra  on  the  23  rd  May, 
1 9 12,  in  an  experience  that  had  been  personal  to  the  spectator. 

Yosoburo  Takekoshi 

An  experience  that  is  personal  in  the  sense  of  not  being  imparted  by 
the  subject's  social  milieu  may  also  inspire  an  historian  even  when  he 
experiences  it  at  second-hand — as  is  attested  by  a  twentieth-century 

it  from  a  living  beneficiary.  Waiting  for  an  omnibus  at  Sorovich  on  the  4th  September, 
1 92 1,  he  fell  into  conversation  with  a  bystander  who  turned  out  to  be  a  Slovene,  born  in 
Klagenfurt,  Carinthia,  who  had  emigrated  as  a  boy  to  the  United  States,  had  come  to 
Macedonia  as  a  chauffeur  for  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  was  now  driving  a  tractor  in 
the  service  of  three  Greek  brothers  who  were  joint  owners  of  a  large  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sorovich,  besides  owning  a  whole  block  of  houses  just  across  the  road  from 
the  railway  station.  Like  the  property  itself,  the  present  owners'  up-to-date  Western 
method  of  farming  was  a  legacy  from  their  father,  who  had  died  only  four  months  since. 
In  answer  to  a  question  about  his  enterprising  deceased  employer's  antecedents,  the 
Slovene  mechanic  volunteered:  'Well,  he  hadn't  owned  this  property  for  very  long. 
Before  "the  war"  [meaning  the  Balkan  Wars  of  a.d.  191 2-1 3],  when  the  Turks  owned  the 
land,  he  was  just  one  of  those  "Christians" — what  is  the  English  word  for  them?  .  .  .  O, 
now  I  remember  it:  "brigands" — up  in  the  mountains.  But,  when  the  Greek  Army 
marched  in,  the  Turks  cleared  out  and  the  brigands  came  down  from  the  mountains  and 
seized  the  land.  So  that  is  how  my  employer  got  his  property,  and  how  I  got  my  job.' 

1  This  is  perhaps  the  answer  to  a  question  that  has  been  raised  by  a  Modern  Western 
historian.  'One  wonders,  on  visiting  Villehardouin's  castle  to-day,  how  the  Ancient 
Spartans  can  have  neglected  a  strategic  position  so  incomparably  superior  to  their  open 
village  down  in  the  plain  by  the  Eurotas.'  Miller,  W.:  The  Latins  in  the  Levant  (London 
1908,  John  Murray),  p.  100. 

2  See  pp.  93-95,  above.  3  See  p.  94,  above. 
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Japanese  historian,  Yosoburo  Takekoshi,  in  his  preface  to  his  book  The 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  History  of  the  Civilisation  of  Japan.1 

'When  Viscount  Motono,  who  was  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Paris  be- 
tween 1 90 1  and  1906,  met  Monsieur  Gustave  Le  Bon,  a  distinguished 
evolutionist,  the  latter  referred  to  the  recent  rise  of  Japan  as  marvellous 
and  unparalleled  in  the  World's  history,  and  compared  her  progress  to 
that  of  a  comet  which  flashes  across  the  sky,  but  pursues  an  irregular 
orbit,  is  dangerous  to  approach,  and  [is]  extremely  uncertain  as  to  its  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance.  Japan,  he  further  commented,  like  the 
comet,  may  some  day  abruptly  pass  away  from  sight  yonder  beneath  the 
horizon.  In  reply,  Viscount  Motono  pointed  out  that  Japan  had  not  ap- 
peared on  the  sky  with  any  such  abruptness  as  Monsieur  Le  Bon  appeared 
to  think;  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  had,  through  her  long  history,  passed 
through  various  stages  of  progress  till  finally  she  emerged  on  the  stage  of 
the  World's  theatre  fully  prepared  and  ready  to  play  her  part.  Her  rise  had 
only  followed  its  natural  course.  Monsieur  Le  Bon  thereupon  urged  the 
publication  of  a  work  dwelling  upon  Japan's  progress;  and,  when  sub- 
sequently Viscount  Motono  was  home  on  leave,  he  told  me  of  his  inter- 
view with  Monsieur  Le  Bon,  and  suggested  that  I  should  write  a  Japanese 
history  to  enlighten  not  only  Monsieur  Le  Bon  himself  but  many  others 
in  Europe  who  might  entertain  a  similar  idea  regarding  Japan.' 

This  suggestion  of  Viscount  Motono's,  arising  out  of  his  account  of  his 
conversation  with  Le  Bon,  duly  sowed  in  his  interlocutor's  mind  the 
seed  of  an  intellectual  enterprise  which  was  retarded,  without  being 
choked,  by  the  thorny  political  career  in  which  the  future  author  of  the 
suggested  work  was  involved  for  the  next  nine  years  or  more.  As  soon  as 
Yosoburo  Takekoshi  had  been  compulsorily  discharged  from  political 
life  through  his  failure  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  Japanese  Diet  at  the 
General  Election  of  a.d.  19 15,  he  took  up  in  earnest  the  long  delayed 
project  and  completed  it  in  the  course  of  the  five  years  ending  on  the 
25th  November,  1920,  when  he  wrote  the  preface  in  which  he  has  re- 
corded the  book's  genesis.  The  muse's  part  in  this  case  had  been  played 
neither  by  a  catastrophic  public  event  nor  by  a  poignant  personal  ex- 
perience at  first-hand,  but  by  a  report  of  a  personal  encounter  between 
two  other  living  minds. 

1  London  1930,  Allen  &  Unwin,  3  vols. 
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FACTS  OF  HISTORY 

IN  our  foregoing  inquiry  into  the  impulse  to  investigate  the  relations 
between  the  facts  of  History,  we  have  struck  the  springs  of  action 
of  a  number  of  historians.  Some  of  those  springs  prove  to  have  been 
released  by  personal  experiences  and  others  by  events  or  circumstances 
in  an  historian's  social  milieu,  while  the  historians  whom  we  have  con- 
strained to  abide  our  question  have  ranged  in  repute  from  the  most 
eminent  to  the  most  obscure.  This  variety  in  the  evidence  which  we 
have  cited  in  dealing  with  one  subject  on  our  agenda  gives  point  to  the 
remarkable  concordance  of  these  divers  witnesses'  incidental  uninvited 
testimony  on  our  next  subject.  Our  survey  of  responses  to  the  challeng- 
ing intellectual  question  'How  has  this  come  out  of  that?'  reveals  in 
retrospect  the  significant  truth  that,  in  their  attempts  to  answer  it, 
historians  have  been  drawn  on  to  go  deeper  and  to  look  farther. 

When  we  are  investigating  the  relations  between  the  facts  of  History, 
we  are  trying  to  see  God  through  History  with  our  intellects.  The 
sorting  out  of  facts  is  essentially  an  intellectual  activity.  The  Intellect, 
however,  is  only  one  faculty  of  the  Soul.  When  we  think  about  some- 
thing, we  are  apt  also  to  have  feelings  about  it,  and  our  impulse  to 
express  our  feelings  is  still  stronger  than  our  impulse  to  express  our 
thoughts.  Feelings  about  History,  as  well  as  thoughts  about  it,  have 
inspired  historical  works,  and  similar  feelings,  evoked  by  similar  facts, 
have  also  been  expressed  in  imaginative  works  in  the  divers  genres  of 
literature.  There  is,  for  example,  a  lyrical  genre,  an  epic  genre,  a  nar- 
rative genre,  and  a  dramatic  genre ;  and  the  feeling  for  the  poetry  in  the 
facts  of  History  has  availed  itself  of  all  of  these. 

The  lyrical  genre — to  begin  with  that — is  one  that  has  many  facets. 
It  may  present  itself  in  rejoicings  at  a  dawn,  in  exultations  over  a  libera- 
tion, in  celebrations  of  an  achievement,  in  praises  of  heroism,  or  in 
elegies  over  the  sorrows  of  Human  Life. 

The  joy  of  dawn  is  the  emotional  charge  in  some  of  the  most  famous 
scenes  in  Western  history — the  Latin  Christian  warriors'  shout  of  'Deus 
le  volt'  in  response  to  Pope  Urban  IPs  preaching  of  the  First  Crusade, 
the  ministry  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  seen  through  Giotto's  and  through 
Saint  Thomas  of  Celano's  eyes,  the  landfalls  of  the  Pinta1  and  the  May- 
flower, the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  taking  of  the 
Tennis  Court  Oath — and  the  poetry  in  some,  at  least,  of  these  historic 
events  has  been  uttered  in  lines  that  speak  more  eloquently  than  volumes. 
The  poetry  in  the  American  Revolutionary  War  has  been  distilled  by 
Emerson  into  one  quatrain: 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  World.2 
1  Though  the  first  member  of  Columbus's  first  expedition  to  sight  land  was  a  sailor  on 
board  the  Pinta,  this  vessel's  name  had  not  won  equal  renown  with  the  Santa  Maria, 
which  was  the  Admiral's  flagship.  2  Emerson:  Concord  Hymn,  stanza  i. 
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The  poetry  in  the  French  Revolution  has  been  distilled  by  Wordsworth 
into  two  lines: 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven.1 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  these  rejoicings  at  a  dawn,  the  historians 
should  have  had  to  let  the  poets  be  their  spokesmen ;  for  the  joy  awak- 
ened by  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  History  is  the  Soul's  response  to  an 
epiphany  that  is  something  more  than  a  merely  temporal  event.  The 
dawns  that  awaken  such  joy  as  this  are  irruptions  into  Time  out  of 
Eternity.  What  has  happened  on  these  historic  occasions  likewise 
happens  at  the  birth  of  every  child: 

'A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come ; 
but,  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth  no  more  the 
anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  World.'2 

In  a  mother's  joy  the  Soul  hails  an  incarnation;  and,  since  'alles  Ver- 
gangliche  ist  nur  ein  Gleichnis',3  the  dawns  of  mundane  eras  that  have 
this  poetry  in  them  are  antitypes  of  cosmic  dawns  in  which  a  Divine 
Light  breaks  into  This  World.  A  radiance  which  shines  in  upon  us 
through  Botticelli's  picture,  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  of  the 
birth  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  is  likewise  manifest  in  the  enlightenment 
under  the  Bodhi  Tree,  in  the  descent  of  the  Dove  at  the  baptism  in 
Jordan,  in  the  transfiguration  on  the  mountain,  in  the  vision  on  the 
road  to  Damascus,  and  in  the  imprinting  of  the  stigmata  in  the  wilder- 
ness; and,  as  Milton's  voice  strikes  up  in  a  Franciscan  ode  on  the 
morning  of  Christ's  nativity,  Gibbon's  voice  dies  away. 

The  thrill  of  liberation  is  the  emotional  charge  in  the  historic  events 
conveyed  in  the  words  Marathon,  Salamis,  Befreiungskrieg,  Risorgi- 
mento,  Renaissance;  and  these  mundane  historical  events  that  have 
this  poetry  in  them  are  antitypes  of  the  Resurrection  on  Easter  Morning. 
The  bliss  of  achievement  is  the  emotional  charge  in  the  recollection  of 
Athens  and  Florence ;  in  the  spectacle  of  the  Altar  and  Temple  of  Heaven, 
the  frieze  from  the  Parthenon,  the  church  of  the  Ayia  Sophia,  and  the 
Green  Mosque  ;4  and  in  the  reading  of  La  Divina  Commedia ;  and  these 
human  achievements  that  have  this  poetry  in  them  are  antitypes  of 
the  ministries  of  Christ  and  the  Buddha  and  the  missions  of  all  the 
bodhisattvas,  prophets,  and  saints,  down  to  a  John  Wesley  and  a 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  have  come  and  gone  already  and  will  be  followed, 
through  the  ages,  by  later  members  of  their  goodly  fellowship.5  The 
glory  of  heroism  is  the  emotional  charge  in  the  memories  of  the  Three 
Hundred  at  Thermopylae,  the  Six  Hundred  at  Balaclava,  the  Four 
Thousand  at  Waterloo,6  and  the  Fifteen  Thousand  at  Gettysburg ;  and 

1  Wordsworth:  The  Prelude,  Book  XI,  11.  108-9,  incorporating  The  French  Revolution 
as  it  appeared  to  Enthusiasts  at  its  Commencement. 

2  John  xvi.  21.  3  Goethe:  Faust,  11.  12104-5. 

4  A  writer  who  had  also  seen  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Taj  Mahal  would,  no 
doubt,  mention  these,  too,  at  this  point.  By  a.d.  1952  the  present  writer  had  already 
thrice  visited  Brusa,  but  he  had  not  yet  set  foot  in  either  Jerusalem  or  Agra. 

5  Te  Deum,  verse  8. 

6  If  this  was  in  truth  the  strength  of  the  battalions  of  the  French  Imperial  Guard  that 
took  part  in  the  final  assault  and  the  subsequent  last  stand  at  Waterloo  (see  Rose,  J.  H. : 
The  Life  of  Napoleon  I  (London  1904,  Bell,  2  vols.),  vol.  ii,  pp.  506-8). 
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these  martial  heroes  are  subjects  for  the  poetry  of  a  Tennyson  or  a 
Simonides  in  so  far  as  they  are  antitypes  of  the  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs.1 
'They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain 
with  the  sword ;  they  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins,  being 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented  (of  whom  the  World  was  not  worthy) ;  they 
wandered  in  deserts  and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
Earth.'2 

As  for  the  lacrimae  rerum,3  these  are  as  innumerable  as  the  drops  of 
water  in  the  sea,  since  sorrow  is  the  web  of  Man's  mortal  life.  This  is  the 
emotional  charge  in  Hesiod's  elegy  on  Homer's  heroes4  and  in  Ch'ii 
Yiian's  and  Angilbert's  elegies  on  the  victims  of  fratricidal  warfare. 

The  warriors  are  all  dead:  they  lie  on  the  moor-field. 

They  issued  but  shall  not  enter :  they  went  but  shall  not  return. 

The  plains  are  flat  and  wide :  the  way  home  is  long. 

Their  swords  lie  beside  them:  their  black  bows,  in  their  hand. 

Though  their  limbs  were  torn,  their  hearts  could  not  be  repressed  

Steadfast  to  the  end,  they  could  not  be  daunted. 

Their  bodies  were  stricken,  but  their  souls  have  taken  Immortality — 

Captains  among  the  ghosts,  heroes  among  the  dead.5 
The  same  voice  that  speaks  these  lines  written  in  a  Sinic  Time  of 
Troubles  also  makes  itself  heard  in  lines  written  during  a  post-Carol- 
ingian  interregnum. 

Albent  campi  vestimentis  mortuorum  lineis 
Velut  solent  in  autumno  albescere  avibus.  .  .  . 
Maledicta  dies  ilia,  nec  in  anni  circulo 
Numeretur,  sed  radatur  ab  omni  memoria, 
Iubar  Solis  illi  desit,  Aurora  crepusculo,  # 
Noxque  ilia,  nox  amara,  noxque  dura  nimium, 
In  qua  fortes  ceciderunt,  proelio  doctissimi, 
Pater,  mater,  soror,  frater,  quos  amici  fleverant.6 

The  chord  of  feeling  that  is  touched  by  the  pathos  of  the  warriors' 
death  in  battle  also  sounds  in  response  to  the  tragedy  of  the  failure 
of  a  life-work.  The  tragedy  of  the  extinction  of  a  forlorn  hope  that 
had  glimmered  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  over  Julian  the  Apostate's  brief 
career  has  been  conveyed  by  Libanius  in  two  hexameters,  of  which  the 
second  is  a  Homeric  reminiscence: 

'IovXtavos  fiera  TLypiv  aydppoov  ivddoe  Ketrai, 
dfufrorepov,  fiacnXevs  r  ay  ados  Kparepos  r  alxMTVs-7 
The  Apostate  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  an  imitator  of  Christ ;  for  such 
dedicated  lives  and  tragic  deaths  as  his  are  antitypes  of  Christ's  passion, 

1  Te  Deum,  verse  9.  2  Hebrews,  xi.  37"38. 

3  Virgil:  Aeneid,  Book  I,  1.  462. 

4  Hesiod:  Works  and  Days,  11.  156-73,  quoted  in  VIII.  vm.  75. 

s  Ch'ii  Yuan  (vivebat  332-295  B.C.),  translated  by  Arthur  Waley  in  A  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Chinese  Poems  (London  1920,  Constable),  pp.  23-24. 

6  Angilbert's  elegy  on  the  Battle  of  Fontenoy  (commissum  A.D.  841),  in  1  he  Uxjord 
Book  of  Medieval  Latin  Verse,  chosen  by  Stephen  Gaselee  (Oxford  1928,  Clarendon 

Pr?SAtSfbut5ed4to  Libanius  in  Anthologia  Palatina,  Book  VII,  No.  147,  but  quoted  with- 
out attribution  by  Zosimus  in  his  Historiae,  Book  III,  chap.  34.  The  second  of  the  two 
lines  is  taken  from  the  Iliad,  Book  III,  1.  179,  in  which  Helen  is  describing  Agamemnon. 
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and  the  poetry  in  those  elegies  moves  our  hearts  because  our  ears  are 
catching  the  tones  of  the  liturgy  for  Good  Friday  and  our  inward  eye 
is  beholding  the  Agony  in  the  Garden — perhaps  in  the  visual  render- 
ings of  it  that  are  presented  in  the  pictures  by  Bellini  and  Mantegna 
which,  in  June  1951,  were  hanging  side  by  side  in  the  National  Gallery 
in  London. 

The  epic  genre  expresses  the  sense  of  romance  that  is  evoked  by 
conquests  and  defeats,  by  treks  and  voyages,  and  by  the  musical  flow 
of  the  all-embracing  ocean  of  History. 

The  dazzling  personal  triumphs  of  a  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Caesar, 
Chingis,  Timur,  Cortes,  Nadir  Shah,  Clive,  Wellesley,  or  Napoleon 
and  corporate  triumphs  of  the  Macedonian,  Arab,  Mongol,  Castilian, 
or  British  conquistador es  have  their  dark  reverse  side  in  the  agonies  of 
their  victims ;  and  the  sympathies  of  Mankind  are  revealed  in  the  poets' 
choice  of  epic  themes.  Among  the  poets  there  is  a  consensus — which  is 
impressive  because  it  is  tacit  and  manifestly  undesigned — in  feeling 
that  the  poignant  woes  of  the  conquered  offer  to  the  imagination  a  more 
promising  subject  than  the  conquerors'  prosaic  successes ;  and  the  vic- 
tims are  thus  apt  to  win  a  posthumous  revenge  for  their  historical 
defeats  on  physical  battlefields  by  rising  from  the  dead  to  be  crowned 
with  a  literary  immortality.1 

Even  a  violent  death  by  Brutus's  hand  at  the  high  tide  of  his  career 
could  not  recapture  for  Pompey's  conqueror  the  pathos  with  which 
Pompey's  death  had  been  invested  by  his  foregoing  defeat — as  witness 
Plutarch's  inability  to  move  us  by  his  account  of  Caesar's  end  as  we  are 
moved  by  the  corresponding  passage  in  The  Life  of  Pompeius  Magnus.2 
The  sordid  liquidation  of  a  war-lord  who  has  outlived  his  prime  has  been 
transfigured  by  the  victim's  suffering  into  a  symbol  of  a  sorrow  that  is 
at  the  heart  of  Human  Life.  On  the  same  poetic  plane,  Yazdagird  has 
had  the  last  word  against  S'ad  b.  abi  Waqqas,  Roderick  against  Tariq, 
Jalal-ad-Din  Mankubirm  against  Chingis,  and  Constantine  Dhragasis 
against  Mehmed  Fatih.  Even  Musta'sim  the  unready  and  Atahualpa 
the  usurper  and  fratricide  are  redeemed  by  the  wanton  cruelty  with 
which  their  conquerors  put  them  to  death ;  and,  if  any  laurels  had  sprung 
from  Hulagti's  sack  of  Baghdad  or  from  Pizarro's  rape  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Four  Quarters,  these  would  not  have  adorned  the  murderer's  brow. 
As  for  the  Aztecs  and  the  Assyrians,  nothing  became  these  blood- 
thirsty militarists  so  well  as  the  last  stands  in  which  they  gloriously 
displayed  the  courage  of  their  abominable  convictions.  The  no  less 
abominable  spirit  and  conduct  of  Homer's  Achilles  would  be  likewise 
beyond  bearing  if  the  listener  were  not  all  the  time  conscious  that  this 
egotist-savage  knew  full  well  that  he  was  doomed  to  die  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth.  The  true  hero  of  the  Iliad  is,  of  course,  not  a  conquering 
Achilles  but  a  conquered  Hector ;  and,  though  the  triumphant  war-lord 
Agamemnon's  return  home  had  the  power  to  inspire  a  consummate 
work  of  art,  Aeschylus's  play  had  a  superhuman  theme  in  the  awful 
irony  of  Divine  Retribution.  Even  the  pitiful  crumbling  of  the  Achaean 


1  This  compensation  for  historical  fact  in  'heroic'  tradition  has  been  noticed  in  V. 
v.  607-14.  2  Chaps.  77-80. 
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Power  on  the  morrow  of  the  Achaeans'  ruthless  sack  of  Troy  evoked  no 
poetry  to  match  Euripides'  Troades  or  the  second  book  of  Virgil's 
Aeneid  or  Abul-Baqa  of  Ronda's  elegy  on  the  excidium  of  Andalusia. 

As  a  fond  lover  weeps  at  parting  from  his  beloved,  bitterly  weeps  the 
Glorious  Religion  of  Abraham 

For  desolate  countries  forsaken  by  Islam  and  peopled  only  by  Infide- 
lity- 

Their  mosques  have  become  churches:  there  is  nothing  in  them  but 
bells  and  crosses, 

So  that  the  mihrabs1  weep,  though  lifeless,  and  the  minbars2  mourn, 

though  wooden.  .  .  . 
Oh,  who  will  come  to  the  help  of  a  people  once  mighty  but  now  abased, 

once  flourishing  but  now  oppressed  by  Unbelievers  ? 
Yesterday  they  were  kings  in  their  dwelling-places,  and  to-day  they  are 

slaves  in  the  land  of  the  Infidel. 
And  what  if  thou  couldst  see  them  stricken  with  consternation,  with 

none  to  guide  them,  wearing  the  garments  of  ignominy ! 
Couldst  thou  but  see  them  weeping  when  they  are  sold,  the  sight  would 

dismay  thee  and  throw  thee  into  a  frenzy  of  grief. 
Ah,  betwixt  many  a  mother  and  child  comes  such  a  sundering  as  when 

souls  are  parted  from  bodies ! 
And  many  a  young  girl,  beauteous  as  the  new-risen  Sun,  blushing  like 

rubies  and  coral, 

The  barbarian  drags  to  shame  by  force,  her  eyes  weeping,  her  mind  dis- 
traught. 

A  sight  like  this  melts  the  heart  with  anguish,  if  in  the  heart  there  be  a 
Muslim's  feeling  and  faith.3 

The  sorrows  of  the  conquered  must  be  the  theme  of  the  epic  of  Anda- 
lusia, since  the  triumphs  of  military  conquerors — Achaean  or  Castilian 
—are  not  the  stuff  out  of  which  poetry  is  made. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  their  dust.4 

The  only  conquerors  who  court  no  literary  nemesis  are  the  victorious 
missionaries  of  higher  religions  whose  epic  deeds  have  been  hymned  in 
the  Acts  of  Buddhist,  Christian,  and  Muslim  Apostles. 

The  poetry  in  treks  and  voyages  likewise  flows  in  the  epic  vein.  It 
wells  up  in  the  Volkerwanderungen  of  the  barbarians ;  in  the  'Crusades' 
of  the  ex-barbarian  Medieval  Western  Christian  Latins  and  Primitive 
Muslim  Arabs;  in  the  Winning  of  the  West  by  Sinic  Pioneers  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  and  by  North  American  pioneers  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  Era;  in  the  Winning  of  the  East  by  John  of 
Piano  Carpini,  William  of  Rubruck,  Niccolo,  Maffeo,  and  Marco  Polo 
and  the  other  intrepid  thirteenth-century  Latin  travellers  who  made  the 
iron  journey  to  Qaraqorum  and  Xanadu  across  the  breadth  of  the  Great 
Eurasian  Steppe;  in  the  prowess  of  Cossack  watermen  who  pushed 
their  way  over  tundra  and  through  forest  from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific 

1  Niches  pointing  towards  Mecca. — AJ.T. 

2  Pulpits— AJ.T. 

3  Written  circa  a.d.  1250  by  Abu'l-Baqa  of  Ronda,  and  translated  by  R.  A.  Nicholson 
in  Translations  of  Eastern  Poetry  and  Prose  (Cambridge  1922,  University  Press),  pp. 
168-9.  4  Shirley:  Death  the  Leveller,  the  closing  lines. 
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within  the  brief  Time-span  of  some  fifty  years in  Colaeus's  voyage  to 
Tarshish  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules2  and  Columbus's  passage  of 
the  Atlantic  from  Tarshish  to  the  Antilles;  in  the  fifteenth- century 
exploration  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  Far  Eastern  mariners3  who  all  but 
anticipated,  from  east  to  west,  Vasco  da  Gama's  subsequent  feat  of  cir- 
cumnavigating Africa  from  west  to  east ;  in  the  conquest  of  the  Pacific 
by  eastward-faring  canoes  and  (perhaps)  by  westward-faring  balsa- 
rafts  ;4  in  the  conquest  of  the  North  Pole,  South  Pole,  Air,  Stratosphere, 
and  Mount  Everest  by  Western  adventurers  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
writer  and  reader  of  this  Study;  and  in  the  pilgrimages  of  all  pilgrims 
to  Holy  Places. 

As  for  the  grand  epic  whose  theme  is  History  herself,  this  stands  in 
two  rival  versions  which  cannot  be  reconciled,  though  both  of  them 
can  be  deduced  from  Watts'  picture  of  Chaos  or  from  Sophocles'  paean5 
on  human  achievement: 

Wonders  are  many,  but  none  there  be 
So  strange,  so  fell,  as  the  Child  of  Man.6 

H.  G.  Wells  in  The  Outline  of  History  has  written  an  epic  poem  on  the 
theme  'Man  Makes  Himself  which  is  explicit  in  the  title  of  a  subsequent 
book  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  Western  archaeologist  of  the  next 
generation.7  This  bleak  assertion  is  a  post-Christian  Western  Man's 
defiant  answer  to  the  Psalmist's  joyful  assurance  that  'the  Lord  He  is 
God'  and  that  'we  are  His  People  and  the  sheep  of  His  pasture'  because 
'it  is  He  that  hath  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves'  ;8  and  that  verse  enunci- 
ates the  theme  of  History  as  a  series  of  encounters  between  Man  and 
his  Creator  in  which  a  Paradise  that  has  been  lost  through  a  Fall  is  regained 
through  a  Redemption,  and  in  which  this  deliverance9  of  God's  creature 
is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  a  passion  that  Christ  has  suffered  'for  the 
means  of  grace  and  for  the  hope  of  glory'. 

The  opening  lines  of  this  Divina  Commedia  are  to  be  found  in  another 
psalm: 

I  will  give  thanks  unto  Thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ; 
marvellous  are  Thy  works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well. 

My  bones  are  not  hid  from  Thee,  though  I  be  made  secretly  and 
fashioned  beneath  the  Earth. 

Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  imperfect,  and  in  Thy  book 
were  all  my  members  written, 

Which  day  by  day  were  fashioned  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of 
them! 

How  dear  are  Thy  counsels  unto  me,  O  God ;  O  how  great  is  the  sum 
of  them! 

If  I  tell  them,  they  are  more  in  number  than  the  sand;  when  I  wake  up, 
I  am  present  with  Thee.10 

1  See  II.  ii.  157  and  V.  v.  206-7.  2  See  Herodotus,  Book  IV,  chap.  152. 

3  See  Duyvendak,  J.  J.  L.:  China's  Discovery  of  Africa  (London  1949,  Probsthain). 
*  Read  Heyerdahl,  Thor:  Kon-Tiki  (Chicago  1950,  Rand  McNally);  American  Indians 
in  the  Pacific  (London  1952,  Allen  &  Unwin). 

s  Sophocles:  Antigone,  11.  332-75.  6  Gilbert  Murray's  translation. 

7  Childe,  V.  Gordon:  Man  Makes  Himself  (London  1936,  Watts). 

8  Psalm  c.  2.  9  Romans  viii.  21. 
10  Psalm  cxxxix.  14-18  (13-18  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer). 
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When  we  pass  on  to  the  story-teller's  genre  of  literary  art,  we  find 
the  novelist  vying  with  the  diarist,  the  biographer,  and  the  letter-writer 
to  determine  whether  'Fiction'1  or  'Fact'  is  the  more  propitious  medium 
for  bringing  out  the  poetry  in  the  private  affairs  of  ordinary  people. 
In  this  competition  between  two  rival  forms  of  the  art  of  distilling 
poetry  out  of  a  story,  a  Pepys,  Saint  Simon,  Boswell,  Manucci,2  Cicero, 
and  Horace  Walpole  are  arrayed  against  an  Herodotus,3  the  anonymous 
authors  of  The  Three  Kingdoms*  and  a  Modern  Western  school  of 
historical  novelists.5 

The  dramatic  genre  of  literary  art  has  the  power  of  conveying  the 
poetry  in  the  facts  of  History  in  an  ascending  order  of  degrees.  It  may 
content  itself  with  a  bare  rehearsal  of  the  drama  that  is  inherent  ipso 
facto  in  any  reversal  of  roles  (peripeteia) ,6  or  it  may  present  the  drama  as 
an  act  of  Poetic  Justice,  or  it  may  interpret  justice  as  an  inexorable 
operation  of  the  laws  of  Destiny  or  grinding  of  the  mills  of  God. 

Classic  examples  of  the  reversal  of  roles  in  the  histories  of  civilizations 
are  the  successive  overthrows  of  the  Achaemenian  Empire  by  Macedon 
and  of  Macedon  by  Rome,7  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Southern 
States  of  a  North  American  Union  through  the  outcome  and  aftermath 
of  an  American  Civil  War,  and  'the  Chain  of  Destruction',  traced  in  a 
previous  Part  of  this  Study,8  in  which  one  ephemeral  military  technique 
after  another  had  been  dramatically  discomfited  by  a  successor  which 
had  then  suffered  the  same  fate  in  its  turn.  On  the  plane  of  personal 
encounters,  as  contrasted  with  institutional  relations,  we  may  cite  one 
example  from  the  realm  of  'Fact'  and  another  from  the  realm  of  'Fic- 
tion'. 

The  sheer  drama  of  peripeteia  is  Polybius's  theme  in  his  account  of 
the  feelings  experienced  by  the  Seleucid  King  Antiochus  III  on  a  night 
in  the  year  214-213  B.C.  in  which  his  dissident  cousin  Achaeus,  whom  he 
had  been  besieging  in  the  citadel  of  Sardis,  was  suddenly  delivered  into 
his  hands. 

'Since  early  in  the  night,  the  King  had  been  in  such  a  fever  of  anxious 

1  In  so-called  'works  of  fiction',  the  element  of  fiction  never  amounts  to  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  the  whole  matter,  and  this  authentically  fictitious  ingredient  is  cap- 
able of  conveying  philosophic  truth  that  is  less  easy  to  convey  in  citations  of  so-called 
'matters  of  fact'  (see  I.  i.  448-50  and  452-3). 

2  Manucci,  Niccolao:  Storia  do  Mogor,  or  Mogul  India,  1652-1708,  translated  by 
William  Irvine  (London  1906-8,  John  Murray,  4  vols.). 

3  e.g.,  in  his  tales  of  Mycerinus  (Book  II,  chaps.  129-33),  Rhampsinitus  (Book  II, 
chap.  121),  Gyges  (Book  I,  chaps.  8-13),  Croesus  (Book  I,  chaps.  28-56  and  85-91),  Cyrus 
(Book  I,  chaps.  107-30),  Polycrates  (Book  III,  chaps.  39-43  and  120-5),  Democedes 
(Book  III,  chaps.  129-38),  and  Scyles  (Book  IV,  chaps.  78-80). 

4  San  Kuo  Chih  Yen  I,  a  romantic  legend  of  the  Han  Empire's  three  turbulent  local 
successor-states,  which  developed  through  the  ages  till  it  attained  its  definitive  form  in 
the  time  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (English  translation  by  Brewitt-Taylor,  C.  H.  (Shanghai 
1925,  Kelly  &  Walsh)). 

s  See  the  citations  in  the  present  writer's  'Acknowledgements  and  Thanks'  on  p.  225, 
below. 

6  The  problem  of  peripeteia  has  been  discussed,  apropos  of  the  nemesis  of  Creativity, 
in  IV.  iv.  245-60. 

7  See  Polybius:  Oecumenical  History,  Book  XXIX,  chap.  21,  in  which  the  historian  of 
Macedon's  overthrow  by  Rome  comments  on  a  passage,  commenting  on  Macedon's 
triumph  over  Persia,  which  he  quotes  from  the  work  of  his  predecessor  Demetrius  of 
Phalerum.  8  In  IV.  iv.  431-65. 
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expectancy,  while  he  was  waiting  to  see  how  the  plot  [to  kidnap  Achaeus] 
would  work  out,  [that  he  had  been  unable  to  sleep;  so]  he  had  dismissed 
his  suite  and  had  sat  up  in  his  tent  on  the  alert,  with  no  one  in  attendance 
save  for  two  or  three  aides-de-camp.  And  now,  when  Cambylus  and  his 
party  entered  and  deposited  Achaeus,  [captive  and]  bound,  on  the  floor, 
the  amazingness  of  this  spectacle  gave  Antiochus  such  a  shock  that  he  was 
smitten  with  aphasia.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  utter  a  word,  and, 
when  his  feelings  did  at  last  find  vent,  their  first  manifestation  was  a  surge 
of  sympathy  which  made  him  burst  into  tears. 

'If  we  are  to  try  to  interpret  this  psychological  reaction  of  Antiochus's, 
my  own  diagnosis  would  be  that  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a  conviction  of 
Man's  impotence  to  guard  against,  or  even  reckon  with,  the  deadly  strokes 
of  Fortune.  Here  lay  Achaeus,  nephew  of  Laodice  [II]  the  wife  of  Seleucus 
[II],  husband  of  Laodice  the  daughter  of  King  Mithradates  [III  of  Pontic 
Cappadocia],  and  ruler  de  facto  till  yesterday  of  all  [the  dominions  of  the 
Seleucid  Dynasty]  north-west  of  Taurus.  The  citadel  of  Sardis,  in  which 
he  had  established  himself,  was  deemed  to  be  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
World  by  the  common  consent  of  his  own  troops  and  his  adversaries.  And 
now  here  he  was,  lying  bound  on  the  floor,  absolutely  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  before  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  event  had  had  time  to 
reach  a  soul  beyond  the  immediate  participants.'1 

This  account  of  a  matter  of  historical  fact  which  occurred  in  the  Hel- 
lenic World  in  the  third  century  B.C.  has  an  unmistakable  fictional  com- 
panion piece  in  the  following  passage  near  the  close  of  a  post-Modern 
Western  novel  which,  as  its  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  was  finished 
by  him  in  July  1908.  The  mise-en-scene  here  is  not  a  tent  but  a  bedroom, 
and  the  prone  figure  is  not  a  prisoner,  alive  tonight,  who  will  be  put  to 
death  tomorrow,  but  a  corpse  from  which  the  life  has  already  departed. 
The  figure  standing  silent  and  unnerved  is,  in  this  tableau,  not  a  man's 
but  a  woman's,  and  she  is  not  the  prone  figure's  rival  for  a  crown ;  she 
is  his  deserted  wife  who  'had  not  seen  him  for  thirty-six  years'.  But  the 
shock  is  no  less  great,  and  its  elemental  cause  is  the  same  overwhelming 
sense  of  Man's  defencelessness  against  Fate. 

'That  was  no  conventional,  expected  shock  that  she  had  received.  It  was 
a  genuine  unforeseen  shock,  the  most  violent  that  she  had  ever  had.  In  her 
mind  she  had  not  pictured  Gerald  as  a  very  old  man.  She  knew  that  he 
was  old ;  she  had  said  to  herself  that  he  must  be  very  old,  well  over  seventy. 
But  she  had  not  pictured  him.  This  face  on  the  bed  was  painfully,  pitiably 
old.  .  .  .  The  body,  whose  outlines  were  clear  under  the  sheet,  was  very 
small,  thin,  shrunk,  pitiable  as  the  face.  And  on  the  face  was  a  general 
expression  of  final  fatigue,  of  tragic  and  acute  exhaustion;  such  as  made 
Sophia  pleased  that  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion  had  been  assuaged  in  rest, 
while  all  the  time  she  kept  thinking  to  herself  horribly:  "Oh!  how  tired  he 
must  have  been." ! 

'Sophia  then  experienced  a  pure  and  primitive  emotion,  uncoloured  by 
any  moral  or  religious  quality.  She  was  not  sorry  that  Gerald  had  wasted 
his  life,  nor  that  he  was  a  shame  to  his  years  and  to  her.  The  manner  of  his 
life  was  of  no  importance.  What  affected  her  was  that  he  had  once  been 
young,  and  that  he  had  grown  old,  and  was  now  dead.  That  was  all. 
Youth  and  vigour  had  come  to  that.  Youth  and  vigour  always  came  to  that. 
Everything  came  to  that.  He  had  ill-treated  her;  he  had  abandoned  her; 
1  Polybius:  Oecumenical  History ,  Book  VIII,  chap.  20. 
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he  had  been  a  devious  rascal;  but  how  trivial  were  such  accusations 
against  him!  The  whole  of  her  huge  and  bitter  grievance  against  him  fell 
to  pieces  and  crumbled.  She  saw  him  young,  and  proud,  and  strong, 
as  for  instance  when  he  had  kissed  her  lying  on  the  bed  in  that  London 
hotel — she  forgot  the  name — in  1866 ;  and  now  he  was  old,  and  worn,  and 
horrible,  and  dead.  It  was  the  riddle  of  Life  that  was  puzzling  and  killing 
her.'1 

In  this  riddle  of  Life  the  change  from  Life  to  Death  is,  of  course,  the 
supreme  peripeteia.  'All  men  are  born  with  halters  round  their  necks ; 
but  it  is  only  when  caught  in  the  swift,  sudden  turn  of  death  that  mortals 
realise  the  silent,  subtle,  ever-present  perils  of  life.'2  This  total  change 
that  deprives  Life  of  Life  itself  must  be  of  the  same  absolute  magnitude 
for  every  creature. 

The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies  ;3 

and  Death  the  Leveller  brings  Gerald  Scales'  tragedy  to  a  parity  with 
Achaeus's. 

Sceptre  and  Crown 

Must  tumble  down 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade.4 

Yet  the  direness  of  the  reversal  of  Fortune  is,  if  not  more  evident,  at 
least  more  ironic,  in  the  deaths  of  mortals  who,  in  this  transitory  life, 
have  been  invested  with  an  ephemeral  show  of  power  and  wealth. 

Mortality,  behold  and  fear 

What  a  change  of  flesh  is  here ! 

Think  how  many  royal  bones 

Sleep  within  these  heaps  of  stones. 

Here  they  lie,  had  realms  and  lands, 

Who  now  want  strength  to  stir  their  hands, 

Where  from  their  pulpits  seal'd  with  dust 

They  preach  'In  greatness  is  no  trust.' 

Here's  an  acre  sown  indeed 

With  the  richest,  royallest  seed 

That  the  Earth  did  e'er  suck  in 

Since  the  first  man  died  for  sin. 

Here  the  bones  of  birth  have  cried 

'Though  gods  they  were,  as  men  they  died!' 

Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things, 

Dropt  from  the  ruin'd  sides  of  kings : 

Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  state 

Buried  in  dust,  once  dead  by  Fate.5 

The  drama  of  peripeteia,  which  has  been  given  these  classic  expressions 
by  great  artists  in  the  twin  realms  of  'Fact'  and  'Fiction',  and  which  is 

»  Bennett,  Arnold:  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  Book  IV:  'What  Life  is',  chap.  4:  'End  of 
Sophia'.  2  Melville,  Herman:  Moby  Dick,  chap.  lx. 

3  Shakspeare:  Measure  for  Measure,  Act.  m,  scene  i,  11.  79-81. 

4  Shirley:  Death  the  Leveller,  stanza  i,  11.  5-8. 

s  Beaumont:  On  the  Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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the  theme  of  Edmund  Spenser's  fluttering  stanzas  on  Mutability,1 
reaches  its  acme  in  the  realm  of  'Myth',  where  the  Truth  can  be  uttered 
whole  and  entire  because  'the  ineffable  is  here  accomplished'.2  In  the 
encounters  between  David  and  Goliath,  Solon  and  Croesus,  Jesus  and 
Pilate,  the  mystery  is  progressively  revealed  to  the  initiate's  under- 
standing. 

The  Poetic  Justice  whose  judgements  this  drama  executes  is  most 
familiar  in  the  realm  of  brute  force. 

'When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace ; 
but,  when  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him  and  overcome  him,  he 
taketh  from  him  all  his  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his  spoils.'3 

'All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword';4  and  the 
justice  that  ever  lies  in  wait  for  'the  slayer'  who  'shall  himself  be  slain'5 
has  overtaken  the  sons  of  Cratos  and  Bia6  in  a  long  procession,  headed  by 
Hesiod's  Race  of  Bronze,7  in  which  the  Aztecs  tread  on  the  heels  of  the 
Assyrians,  while  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  Prussians  marching  to  their 
own  destruction  into  lands  that  they  have  invaded  in  cold  blood. 

OuS'  ogtls  rrapoiBev  rjv  fjieyas, 

dpacrei  fipvcov, 
ovhe  Ae^erat  Trplv  ojv 
os  8'  erreiT  €.<f>v,  rpia- 
Krrjpos  enteral  Tir^aw.8 

Yet  the  doom  of  liquidation  is  not  the  heaviest  sentence  that  can  be 
passed  by  Justice  on  an  unconscionable  militarist.  She  may  stay  the 
hand  of  the  external  'enemy  and  avenger'9  in  order  to  give  a  triumphant 
victor  time  and  occasion  to  emulate  a  demented  Cleomenes'  fearful  ven- 
geance upon  himself. 

'When  he  had  gained  possession  of  the  edged  tool,  Cleomenes  began  to 
mutilate  himself  from  below  the  knees  upwards  by  slashing  his  flesh  into 
strips.  He  began  below  the  knees,  and  went  on  from  there  to  his  thighs  and 
from  his  thighs  to  his  hips  and  his  flanks  until  he  reached  his  stomach  and 
died  in  the  act  of  cutting  this  to  ribbons.'10 

Such  long-drawn-out  acts  of  hara-kiri  have  been  the  self-inflicted 
dooms  of  militarists  collectively  as  well  as  individually. 

Ergo  inter  sese  paribus  concurrere  telis 
Romanas  acies  iterum  videre  Philippi.11 

The  century  of  Roman  domestic  revolutions  and  civil  wars  (saeviebant 
133-31  B.C.)  was  the  nemesis  of  a  half-century  of  wars  of  conquest  in 
which  Rome  had  made  herself  the  unchallengeable  mistress  of  the  Hel- 

1  See  the  stanzas  from  The  Faerie  Queen,  cantos  vii  and  viii,  quoted  in  V.  vi.  100,  n.  1. 

2  Das  Unbeschreibliche 
Hier  ist's  getan. 

Goethe:  Faust,  11.  12 108-9. 

3  Luke  xi.  21-22.  Cp.  Matt.  xii.  29  and  Mark  iii.  27.  4  Matt.  xxvi.  52. 
s  Macaulay:  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  'The  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus',  section  10. 

6  These  two  cosmic  powers  appear  among  the  dramatis  personae  in  Aeschylus's 
Prometheus  Vinctus. 

7  See  Hesiod:  Works  and  Days,  11.  143-55,  quoted  in  VIII.  viii.  74. 

8  Aeschylus :  Agamemnon,  11.  168-72.  9  Psalm  xliv.  16. 

10  Herodotus,  Book  VI,  chap.  75.  11  Virgil:  Georgics  I,  11.  489-90. 
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lenic  World.1  Rome,  and  Rome  only,  was  left  to  bring  Rome  to  justice; 
and,  within  the  hundred  years  opening  with  the  year  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus's  tribunate,  Rome  duly  measured  to  herself  again  with  the  same 
measure  that  she  had  meted  withal — 'good  measure,  pressed  down,  and 
shaken  together  and  running  over'.2  The  dragon's-tooth  seed  of  planta- 
tion slavery  sown  in  areas  devastated  by  the  Hannibalic  War  produced 
an  unintended  crop  of  'mean  freemen' ;  and  no  less  terrible  examples 
of  a  self-inflicted  nemesis  were  to  be  found  in  the  post-Christian  chap- 
ters of  a  Modern  Western  Society's  history.  A  crop  of  'mean  Whites' 
had  been  the  unintended  harvest  wherever  the  ubiquitous  pioneers  of  a 
West  European  Civilization  had  sown  the  seed  of  Negro  slavery,  while 
the  trade-union  spirit  and  the  civil  service  spirit  had  been  the  fruits 
of  the  enslavement  of  souls  to  machines  in  a  Modern  Western  Industrial 
Revolution.3 

The  inexorability  of  the  mills  of  God  in  grinding  out  the  sentences 
passed  by  Justice  was  borne  in  upon  the  soul  of  Scipio  Aemilianus  in 
the  last  hour  of  Rome's  once  formidable  rival  and  adversary,  Carthage, 
according  to  the  first-hand  testimony  of  the  Roman  commander's  Mega- 
lopolitan  friend  and  companion,  Polybius. 

'When  Scipio  saw  this  great  and  ancient  city  meeting  her  end  for  ever 
in  utter  annihilation,  he  is  said  to  have  burst  into  tears  and  not  to  have 
concealed  the  fact  that  he  was  weeping  for  the  enemy.  For  a  long  time  he 
remained  wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts ;  he  realised  that  cities  and  nations 
and  empires  were  destined,  by  God's  providence,  to  pass  away;  he  re- 
membered that  this  had  been  the  fate  of  Ilion,  a  city  prosperous  in  its 
day;  the  fate  of  the  Assyrian  and  Median  and  Persian  empires  which, 
each  in  turn,  had  once  been  the  greatest  in  the  World ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
Macedonian  Empire,  the  most  recent  and  most  brilliant  of  them  all.  Then, 
whether  deliberately  or  unconsciously,  he  recited  aloud  the  lines : 

A  day  of  doom  shall  dawn,  and  on  that  day 
Shall  Holy  Ilion's  city  pass  away, 
And  Priam,  that  great  spearman,  and  the  host 
Of  Priam's  people  in  their  proud  array.4 

Polybius,  whose  pupil  Scipio  had  been,  asked  him  in  so  many  words  what 
he  intended  by  the  quotation,  and  Scipio  is  said  to  have  thrown  aside  all 
reserve  and  to  have  uttered  the  name  of  his  own  country,  on  whose  behalf 
he  was  filled  with  foreboding  by  his  vision  of  the  destinies  of  Man.  This 
has  been  recorded  at  first  hand  by  Polybius  himself.'5 

This  spiritual  experience  of  Scipio's  convicts  him  of  having  been 
under  the  dominion  of  a  doctrine  of  doom  which  was  of  the  essence  of 
the  Hellenic  Weltanschauung  and  which  worked  no  less  potently  in  Hel- 
lenic souls  in  which  it  was  unavowed  than  in  those  in  which  it  was  ex- 
plicit. This  doctrine  is  enunciated  starkly  in  Herodotus's  stock  formula 

1  See  Polybius:  Oecumenical  History,  Book  I,  chap.  I,  quoted  on  p.  64,  above. 

2  Luke  vi.  38.  Cp.  Matt.  vii.  2;  Mark  iv.  24. 

3  See  XII.  ix.  561-604  (especially  565-6,  572-4,  587).      *  Iliad,  Book  IV.  11.  164-5. 

5  Polybius :  Oecumenical  History,  Book  XXXVIII,  chap.  22.  The  original  text  has  been 
lost,  but  the  sense  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  the  paraphrase,  here  quoted,  by  a  latter- 
day  Hellenic  historian,  Appian  of  Alexandria  (vivebat  circa  a.d.  90-160),  who  was  writing 
in  the  deceptive  sunlight  of  an  Antonine  'Indian  Summer'.  The  passage  will  be  found 
in  Appian's  Roman  Studies:  'The  Book  of  Africa',  chap.  132. 
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'Evil  had  to  befall  so-and-so,  and  therefore'  there  followed  the  action, 
whatever  it  might  be,  that  brought  this  doom  to  pass.1  A  classical  situa- 
tion in  which  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  true  to  life  is  the  apparently  in- 
exorable approach  of  a  civil  war  which  everyone  can  foresee  yet  no  one 
can  avert  because  no  one  can — or  will — exorcise  the  besetting  sin  which 
is  the  root  of  the  evil.  In  the  bosom  of  a  post-Scipionic  Roman  Common- 
wealth the  awful  civil  war  of  90-80  B.C.  duly  broke  out  and  continued  to 
rage  until  it  had  burnt  itself  to  ashes,  though  its  advent  had  been  fore- 
seen and  dreaded  in  advance  for  at  least  forty- three  years  (133-90  B.C.). 
In  the  bosom  of  a  North  American  Union  the  no  less  awful  civil  war  of 
a.d.  1 86 1-5  arose  and  ran  its  dreadful  course  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
to  avert  it  that  had  been  made  by  statesmen  on  both  sides  for  at  least 
forty-one  years  running  from  the  negotiation  of  'the  Missouri  Com- 
promise' in  a.d.  1820.  The  drama  of  inexorability  which  these  tragic 
passages  of  History  exemplify  can  be  conveyed  in  poetry  better  than  in 
prose — as  witness  two  masterpieces  of  post-Modern  Western  literature : 
Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  poem  John  Brown's  Body  and  Thomas  Hardy's 
'epic  drama'  The  Dynasts.  There  is  a  veritably  Hellenic  order  in  the 
economy  of  the  English  poet's  two-storied  stage,  on  which  the  actions  of 
human  beings  on  Earth  who  seem  to  themselves  to  be  freely  exercising 
their  wills  appear  at  a  supra-mundane  level  to  be  determined  by  the  fiat 
of  principalities  and  powers  whose  activities  are  invisible  to  their  human 
puppets. 

At  this  level  the  poetry  in  the  facts  of  History  raises  the  question  of 
the  meaning  behind  the  facts  with  an  insistence  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ignore.  If  Necessity  is  queen  of  the  last  act  of  the  play,  can  Freedom 
have  ever  reigned  at  any  stage  ?  If  sinners  are  powerless  to  elude  their 
punishment,  was  it  ever  in  their  power  to  avoid  committing  the  sin  for 
which  this  punishment  is  the  nemesis  ?  And,  if  the  sin  has  been  as  inevit- 
able as  the  punishment  is  inexorable,  how  can  the  doom  which  the 
pitiless  mills  grind  out  be  identified  with  Justice  ?  If  we  are  to  salvage 
our  theodicy, 

'we  require  a  theory  of  human  motives  which  will  allow  of  our  conceiving 
them,  simultaneously,  both  as  supernatural  causes  coming  from  without 
and  also  as  integral  parts  in  the  working  of  the  agent's  mind.'2 

When  these  words  were  written  by  a  prescient-minded  Western 
classical  scholar  in  or  before  a.d.  1907,  he  declared  what  was  the  truth 
at  the  time  when  he  added  that  'Modern  Psychology  is,  of  course,  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  this  reconciliation'.  Within  the  forty-six  years,  how- 
ever, that  had  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  Francis  Cornford's 
book  and  the  time  of  writing  of  these  lines,  a  post-Modern  school  of 
Western  psychologists  had  rehabilitated  as  a  scientific  hypothesis  the 
Hellenic  religious  belief  that  Cornford  had  diagnosed  and  expounded. 
In  the  'autonomous  complex'  erupting  from  the  abyss  of  a  Subcon- 
scious Psyche  to  challenge  the  sovereignty  of  a  Conscious  Will  that  must 

1  See,  for  example,  Herodotus,  Book  I,  chap.  8;  Book  IV,  chap.  79;  Book  V,  chap.  33 
[in  the  negative];  Book  V,  chap.  928;  Book  VI,  chap.  64;  Book  VI,  chap.  135;  Book  VII, 
chap,  xx ;  Book  VII,  chaps.  17-18;  Book  VIII,  chap.  35".  Book  IX,  chap.  109. 

2  Cornford,  F.  M.:  Thucydides  Mythistoricus  (London  1907,  Edward  Arnold),  pp. 
154-5- 
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either  subdue  the  intruder  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  becoming  its 
slave,  we  are  manifestly  presented  with  a  'scientific'  name  for  the  ker  or 
daimon  that  assails  the  hero  of  an  Attic  tragedy.1  In  both  these  expres- 
sions of  the  identical  idea  of  spiritual  'possession',  the  linguistic  re- 
sources at  a  Time-bound  mind's  disposal  are  misleadingly  inadequate ; 
for,  if  the  full-blooded  language  of  Hellenic  mythology  falls  wide  of  the 
truth  in  portraying  these  dread  principalities  and  powers  as  conscious 
and  wilful  personalities,  the  anaemic  language  of  Western  science  falls 
equally  wide  in  classifying  them  as  inanimate  abstractions.  Yet,  through 
either  glass,  we  see  the  same  truth  darkly. 

This  problem  of  the  relation  between  Law  and  Freedom,  which  is 
presented  by  the  phenomenon  of  Peripeteia,  must  not,  however,  detain 
us  at  this  point  from  completing  the  course  of  our  Study.  We  have 
wrestled  with  it  at  least  twice  already  at  earlier  points,2  and  we  should 
gain  nothing  now  by  stepping  aside  to  try  a  fall  with  it  again.  Our  pre- 
sent, and  concluding,  subject  is  the  inspirations  of  historians. 

1  'Internally,  temptation  takes  the  form  of  a  violent  passion,  uncontrollable  if  its 
victim  is  unguarded  and  secure.  The  conquerors  of  Troy  are  beset  by  Eros,  the  spirit  ot 
rapine;  but  this  passion  is  not  conceived  [of]  as  a  natural  state  of  mind  determined  by 
a  previous  state— the  effect  of  a  normal  cause ;  it  is  a  spirit  (Scu^v)  which  haunts,  swoops 
down  and  takes  possession  of  the  Soul  when  Reason  slumbers  and  keeps  no  watch,  bros 
is  constantly  spoken  of  by  the  Greeks  as  a  disease  (voaos);  but  that  word  had  not  the 
associations  merely  of  a  wasting  and  painful  bodily  corruption.  Diseases  were  caused  by 
invading  spirits,  those  malignant  hires  of  whom  Age  and  Death  are  the  chief,  and  who 
seize  as  much  upon  the  Soul  as  upon  the  Body.  . .  .  This  to  the  Greeks  was  a  very  familiar 
idea.' — Cornford,  op.  cit.,  pp.  I57~8. 

2  e.g.  in  IV.  iv.  245-61  and  in  XI.  ix.  167-405,  passim. 


E.  THE  QUEST  FOR  A  MEANING  BEHIND 
THE  FACTS  OF  HISTORY 

The  meaning  behind  the  facts  of  History  towards  which  the  poetry  in 
the  facts  is  leading  us  is  a  revelation  of  God  and  a  hope  of  communion 
with  Him ;  but  in  this  quest  for  a  Beatific  Vision  that  is  visible  to  a  Com- 
munion of  Saints  we  are  ever  in  danger  of  being  diverted  from  our  search 
for  God  to  a  glorification  of  Man ;  and  this  sin  of  associating  the  creature 
with  the  Creator1  precipitates  the  man-worshipper  into  a  continuing 
fall  from  idolatry  through  disillusionment  to  an  eventual  depreciation  of 
Man  which  is  almost  as  excessive  as  the  adulation  to  which  it  is  the 
inevitable  sequel. 

From  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve.2 

An  idolization  of  Man  by  Man  himself,  which  is  patently  ridiculous 
when  the  idol  is  some  individual  mannikin,  may  be  more  specious  when 
the  blasphemous  worship  is  paid  to  some  collective  Leviathan.  Yet  the 
state-worship  that  a  post-Christian  Western  Society  commended  as 
'patriotism'  and  the  church-worship  that  it  denigrated  as  'fanaticism' 
both  turn  as  bitter  on  the  palate  as  the  hero-worship  of  an  Alexander, 
Hitler,  Caesar,  or  Napoleon.  In  whatever  form  this  anthropolatry  may 
be  practised,  it  stultifies  itself  by  passing  over  into  irony.  'Plus  9a 
change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose.'3  'Any  man  of  forty  who  is  endowed 
with  moderate  intelligence  has  seen — in  the  light  of  the  uniformity  of 
Nature — the  entire  Past  and  Future.'4  And  what  a  spectacle  is  presented 
by  'the  best  of  all  possible  worlds'  with  which  Voltaire  makes  play, 
at  Leibnitz'  expense,  in  Candide.  'Recordare,  mi  fili,  quam  parva  sapi- 
entia  mundus  regitur.'  An  aphorism  attributed  to  a  seventeenth- 
century  Western  statesman  is  matched  by  an  eighteenth-century  Western 
historian's  sardonic  description  of  History  as  being  'little  more  than  the 
register  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  Mankind'.5  'All  is 
vanity'  is  the  refrain  of  Ecclesiastes ;  and,  from  this  disillusioning  anthro- 

1  The  judgement  on  'association'  (shirk)  in  the  Qur'an  has  been  noticed  in  I.  i.  9,  n.  3. 

2  Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I,  11.  742-3. 

3  Karr,  Alphonse:  Les  Guepes,  January  1849. 

4  Aurelius,  Marcus:  Meditations,  Book  IX,  chap.  2,  quoted  in  V.  vi.  137.  Marcus's 
melancholy  view  of  Human  Life  was  brought  home  to  the  writer  by  two  repetitive 
experiences — one  consummated  when  he  was  fifty-one  and  the  other  when  he  was  fifty- 
seven.  One  day  in  May  1940,  as  he  was  approaching  the  corner  of  the  Cornmarket  and 
George  Street  in  Oxford,  his  eye  caught  a  poster  in  a  newspaper-vendor's  hand  an- 
nouncing: 'Liege  falls:  Forts  held  impregnable  smashed  by  German  guns',  and,  for  an 
instant,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  was  living  in  a.d.  1940  or  in  a.d.  19 14,  be- 
cause, at  that  same  corner  in  August  19 14,  he  had  been  given  the  same  shock  by  a  poster 
displaying  the  same  words.  His  second  experience  of  the  kind  occurred  on  a  day  in 
April  1946,  when,  as  the  official  train  carrying  the  British  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference of  Paris  halted  at  a  point  between  Calais  Harbour  and  Calais  Town,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  this  was  the  point  where  the  Delegation  had  been  given  lunch  when  they  had 
been  travelling  this  way  on  this  train  on  a  day  in  December,  191 8.  Looking  out  of  the 
railway-carriage  window  to  identify  the  building,  he  found  that  this  time  it  had  been 
rased  to  the  ground. 

s  Gibbon,  E. :  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  iii,  echoing 
Bayle,  P.:  Dictionaire,  3rd.  ed.,  iii.  1899b,  s.v.  Manicheens. 
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pocentiic  angle  of  vision,  Life  presents  the  mirage  of  a  wilderness,  not 
only  for  Mankind  but  for  the  gods. 

'The  Sun  hides  not  Virginia's  Dismal  Swamp,  nor  Rome's  accursed 
Campagna,  nor  wide  Sahara,  nor  all  the  millions  of  miles  of  deserts  and  of 
griefs  beneath  the  Moon.  The  Sun  hides  not  the  Ocean,  which  is  the  dark 
side  of  this  Earth  and  which  is  two-thirds  of  this  Earth.  So,  therefore,  that 
mortal  man  who  hath  more  of  joy  than  sorrow  in  him,  that  mortal  man 
cannot  be  true— not  true,  or  undeveloped.  .  .  .  The  Gods  themselves  are 
not  for  ever  glad.  The  ineffaceable  sad  birth-mark  in  the  brow  of  Man  is 
but  the  stamp  of  sorrow  in  the  signers.'1 

Happily  Man  can  find  no  rest  in  this  spiritual  cul-de-sac,  and  his  dis- 
illusionment with  his  grotesquely  deified  Self  drives  him  back  into  the 
narrow  way  which  leadeth  unto  Life2  across  a  bridge  built  for  him  by  the 
saving  irony  of  the  Gospels. 

'Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee.'3 
'For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  will  lose  his 
life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.  For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  World  and  lose  his  own  soul?  Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul?'4 

When  'Dominus  illuminatio  mea'  is  taken  in  lieu  of  'Man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things'5  as  Man's  key  to  the  riddle  of  Human  Life,  the  vanity  of 
Man  is  transfigured  in  this  divine  light. 

'Lord,  what  is  Man  that  Thou  takest  knowledge  of  him,  or  the  Son  of 
Man  that  Thou  makest  account  of  him?  Man  is  like  to  vanity;  his  days 
are  as  a  shadow  that  passeth  by.'6 

This  divine  concern  with  Man's  vanity,  which  for  the  Psalmist  is  an 
enigma,  is  for  Job  one  of  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  Man's  in- 
tolerable plight. 

'Let  me  alone,  for  my  days  are  vanity.  What  is  Man  that  Thou  shouldest 
magnify  him  and  that  Thou  shouldest  set  Thine  heart  upon  him?  And 
that  Thou  shouldest  visit  him  every  morning  and  try  him  every  moment  ? 
How  long  wilt  Thou  not  depart  from  me,  nor  let  me  alone  till  I  swallow 
down  my  spittle?'7 

But  there  is  another  psalm  in  which  Job's  petulant  question  finds  its 
answer. 

'What  is  Man  that  Thou  are  mindful  of  him  ?  And  the  Son  of  Man,  that 
Thou  visitest  him?  For  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  Thou  madest  him  to  have 
dominion  over  the  works  of  Thy  hands ;  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under 
his  feet  O  Lord  our  lord,  how  excellent  is  Thy  name  in  all  the  Earth.'8 

A  spectacle  in  which  no  meaning  can  be  found,  so  long  as  the  meaning 

1  Melville,  Herman:  Moby  Dick,  chaps,  xcvi  and  cvi.  2  Matt.  vii.  14. 

3  Luke  xii.  20.  Cp.  Psalm  xxxix.  6  (7  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer). 

4  Matt.  xvi.  25-26.  Cp.  Mark  viii.  35-37  and  Luke  ix.  24-25.  Cp.  also  Matt.  x.  39; 
Luke  xvii.  33;  John  xii.  25.  . 

5  This  aphorism,  which  is  attributed  to  Protagoras,  is  to  be  found  in  Plato  s  Iheae- 
tetus,  183  B.  _  _  . 

6  Psalm  cxliv.  3-4.  Cp.  Psalm  xxxix.  4-6  (5-7  in  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer). 
->  Job.  vii.  16-19.  8  Psalm  viii.  4-6  and  9. 
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of  it  is  sought  in  the  creature's  vain  endeavours,  proves  to  be  meaningful 
as  soon  as  the  meaning  of  it  is  sought  in  the  Creator's  indwelling  purpose. 
'Seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you'1  is  the 
message  of  salvation  from  the  Dweller  in  the  Innermost. 

'Les  grandeurs  et  les  miseres  de  l'homme  sont  tellement  visibles  qu'il 
faut  necessairement  que  la  veritable  religion  nous  enseigne  et  qu'il  y  a 
quelque  grand  principe  de  grandeur  en  l'homme,  et  qu'il  y  a  un  grand 
principe  de  misere.  II  faut  done  qu'elle  nous  rende  raison  de  ces  eton- 
nantes  contrari^tes.'2 

In  Pascal's  vision,  it  is  part  of  the  paradox  of  Human  Nature  that 

'L'homme  n'est  qu'un  roseau,  le  plus  faible  de  la  Nature,  mais  e'est 
un  roseau  pensant'  ;3 

and  the  purpose  for  which  this  'thinking  reed'  has  been  created  is  pro- 
claimed by  Jalal-ad-Din  Rumi  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  Mathnawi. 

Hearken  to  this  reed  forlorn 
Breathing,  even  since  'twas  torn 
From  its  rushy  bed,  a  strain 
Of  impassioned  love  and  pain.  .  .  . 

'Tis  the  flame  of  Love  that  fired  me, 
'Tis  the  wine  of  Love  inspired  me. 
Wouldst  thou  learn  how  lovers  bleed, 
Hearken,  hearken  to  the  reed.4 

While  'the  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  Firmament 
showeth  His  handiwork',5  this  singing  reed  reveals  God's  purpose.  As 
the  Sun,  when  he  'rejoiceth  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course',6  is  the  source 
from  which  'the  things  that  are  seen'7  derive  not  only  their  visibility  but 
their  genesis  and  their  growth  and  their  sustenance,8  so  God  is  the  source 
from  which  Man  derives  his  significance  as  well  as  his  consciousness  and 
his  life,  and  the  purpose  of  God  that  is  the  reason  for  Man's  existence 
is  that  the  creature  should  re-enter  into  communion  with  its  Creator. 

When  Man's  quest  thus  finds  its  true  qiblah,  Man's  spirit  rises  to  the 
full  height  of  its  powers,  and  at  this  spiritual  altitude  the  Soul's  feeling 
for  the  poetry  in  the  facts  of  History  is  transfigured  into  a  sense  of  awe  in 
the  presence  of  an  Almighty  God  ('azza  zva  jalla)  who  is  also  God  the 
Merciful  and  the  Compassionate:  Allah  ar-Rahman  ar-Rahim.  The 
lyrical  feeling  is  transfigured  into  awe  at  'the  tender  mercy  of  our  God 
whereby  the  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us'  ;9  the  epic  feeling 
into  awe  at  God's  execution  of  His  providential  designs.  'This  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes'  ;10  and  the  psalmist's 
eager  acclamation  is  involuntarily  endorsed  by  a  Laodicean  historian 
when,  in  writing  the  last  lines  of  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Gibbon  is  moved  to  describe  his  subject  as  'the  greatest, 

1  Matt.  vii.  7.  Cp.  Luke  xi.  9. 

2  Pascal:  Pensees,  No.  430  in  Brunschvicg's  arrangement.  3  Ibid.,  No.  347. 

4  Rumi,  Jalal-ad-Din :  Selections  from  his  Writings,  translated  by  R.  A.  Nicholson 
(London  1950,  Allen  &  Unwin),  p.  31.  5  Psalm  xix.  1. 

6  Psalm  xix.  5.  '  2  Cor.  iv.  18.  8  Plato:  Respubhca,  509  B. 

9  Luke  i.  78.  10  Psalm  cxviii.  23. 
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perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene  in  the  history  of  Mankind'.  Awe  lends 
wings  even  to  the  pedestrian  poetry  of  the  story-teller.  'I  have  been 
young  and  am  now  old,  and  yet  saw  I  never  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor 
his  seed  begging  their  bread.'1  But  the  drama  in  the  facts  of  History  is 
the  province  of  poetry  in  which  Awe  comes  into  its  kingdom.  'He  hath 
put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat  and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and 
meek'2  is  a  Christian  theme  that,  even  in  a  pagan  rendering,3  brings  the 
Soul  within  a  bow-shot  of  God's  awful  presence.  This  presence  makes 
itself  felt  behind  the  human  figures  of  the  prophets  who  deliver  the 
burden  of  Nineveh  and  the  burden  of  Babylon.4 

The  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord.5 

And  the  doom  of  the  militarist  is  only  the  most  dramatic  application  of 
a  sentence  that  has  been  passed  on  all  the  shadowy  unsubstantial  glories 
of  our  blood  and  state. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill, 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield : 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  Fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death.6 

When  the  feeling  for  the  poetry  in  the  facts  of  History  is  thus  trans- 
muted into  awe  at  the  epiphany  of  God  in  History,  the  historian's  in- 
spiration is  preparing  him  for  an  experience  that  has  been  described  as 
'the  Beatific  Vision'  by  souls  to  whom  it  has  been  vouchsafed.  In  this 
experience,  God  is  seen  face  to  face,  and  no  longer  through  a  glass 
darkly;7  and  this  means  that  the  vision  carries  the  Soul  beyond  the 
limits  of  History  or  of  any  other  avenue  of  approach  towards  God 
through  His  revelation  of  His  nature  in  His  works.  Yet,  for  every  seeker 
after  God,  his  own  God-given  glimpse  of  the  marvels  of  the  Created 
Universe — narrow-verged  though  his  human  horizon  is  bound  to  be — is 
a  lamp  unto  his  feet  and  a  light  unto  his  path  ;8  and  the  historian's  path 
ascends  from  a  feeling  for  the  poetry  in  History  through  a  sense  of  awe 
at  God's  action  in  History  to  a  participation  in  Man's  fellowship  with 
Man  which  brings  him  to  the  threshold  of  the  saint's  communion  with 
God. 

In  this  process  of  progressive  initiation,  the  first  stage  in  an  historian's 
spiritual  pilgrimage  is  the  experience  of  a  communion  on  the  mundane 

1  Psalm  xxxvii.  25.  2  Luke  i.  52. 

3  An  echo  of  the  verse  here  quoted  from  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Luke  strikes  a 
Christian  ear  in  the  account  of  the  activity  of  Zeus  that  is  ascribed  to  Aesop,  in  colloquy 
with  Chilon,  by  Diogenes  Laertius  in  The  Lives,  Doctrines,  and  Sayings  of  the  Philoso- 
phers of  Repute,  Book  I,  chap,  iii,  §  2.  Between  Diogenes'  ra  /xev  vifirjAa  raTrewcov  to.  Se 
Ta.TT€iva  vipwv  and  the  Lucan  vipoooe  raireLvovs  there  is  a  verbal  correspondence  that 
points  to  a  common  literary  source. 

4  See  Nahum  iii.  2-3  and  18,  and  Isaiah  xiv.  4-12,  quoted  in  IV.  iv.  468-9,  n.  2,  and 
compare  Ezekiel  xxxi.  3-17. 

5  Byron:  The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib,  closing  lines. 

6  Shirley :  Death  the  Leveller,  middle  stanza. 

7  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  8  Psalm  cxix.  105. 
B  3230  x  F 
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plane  with  persons  and  events  from  which,  in  his  usual  state  of  con- 
sciousness, he  is  sundered  by  a  great  gulf1  of  Time  and  Space  that,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  impassable  for  all  his  faculties  except  his  in- 
tellect. A  tenuous  long-distance  commerce  exclusively  on  the  intellectual 
plane  is  an  historian's  normal  relation  to  the  objects  of  his  study;  yet 
there  are  moments  in  his  mental  life — moments  as  memorable  as  they 
are  rare — in  which  temporal  and  spatial  barriers  fall  and  psychic  dis- 
tance is  annihilated ;  and  in  such  moments  of  inspiration  the  historian 
finds  himself  transformed  in  a  flash  from  a  remote  spectator  into  an 
immediate  participant,  as  the  dry  bones  take  flesh  and  quicken  into  life. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me  and  carried  me  out  in  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,  and  set  me  down  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  which  was  full  of 
bones,  and  caused  me  to  pass  by  them  round  about;  and,  behold,  there 
were  very  many  in  the  open  valley ;  and,  lo,  they  were  very  dry.  And  He 
said  unto  me:  'Son  of  Man,  can  these  bones  live?'  And  I  answered:  'O 
Lord  God,  Thou  knowest.'  Again  He  said  unto  me:  'Prophesy  upon 
these  bones,  and  say  unto  them:  "O  ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  unto  these  bones :  Behold,  I  will  cause 
breath  to  enter  into  you,  and  ye  shall  live ;  and  I  will  lay  sinews  upon  you 
and  will  bring  up  flesh  upon  you  and  cover  you  with  skin  and  put  breath 
in  you,  and  ye  shall  live;  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.'"  So  I 
prophesied  as  I  was  commanded ;  and  as  I  prophesied  there  was  a  noise, 
and,  behold,  a  shaking,  and  the  bones  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone. 
And,  when  I  beheld,  lo,  the  sinews  and  the  flesh  came  up  upon  them  and 
the  skin  covered  them  above,  but  there  was  no  breath  in  them.  Then  said 
He  unto  me :  'Prophesy  unto  the  Wind,  prophesy,  Son  of  Man,  and  say  to 
the  Wind:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O 
Breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live.'"  So  I  pro- 
phesied as  He  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
lived  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army.2 

'Debout  les  morts!'  The  spark  that  fires  an  historian's  imagination  to 
become  a  vehicle  for  this  miracle  of  resurrection  may  be  a  quickening 
encounter  with  some  passage  in  an  historical  record  or  a  quickening 
sight  of  some  historic  monument  or  landscape ;  and  this  memorable  ex- 
perience, which  is  the  historian's  human  reward  for  his  professional 
labours,  may  be  kindled  in  the  most  apparently  unpromising  tinder. 

The  present  writer,  for  example,  still  retained,  some  forty  years  after 
one  experience  of  the  kind,  an  abiding  sense  of  personal  participation  in 
the  war  of  90-80  B.C.  between  Rome  and  her  Italian  allies  as  a  lasting 
consequence  of  the  instantaneous  effect  on  him  of  a  passage  in  the  table 
of  contents  (periocha)  of  the  eighty-ninth  book  of  Livy's  history  upon 
which  he  had  stumbled  one  day  when,  during  his  reading  as  an  under- 
graduate for  the  school  of  Literae  Humaniores  at  Oxford,  he  was  un- 
expectantly  ploughing  his  way  through  the  surviving  precis  of  the  lost 
books  of  Livy's  work  in  the  faint  hope  of  gleaning  some  additional 
scraps  of  knowledge  of  the  appalling  history  of  the  Hellenic  World  in  the 
last  two  centuries  B.C. 

'Mutilus,  one  of  the  proscribed  [leaders  of  the  Italian  Confederacy], 
succeeded,  by  muffling  his  countenance,  in  making  his  way  undetected  to 
1  Luke  xvi.  26.  2  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  1-10. 
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the  back  of  his  wife  Bastia's  house — only  to  be  refused  admittance :  she 
taxed  him  with  having  a  price  on  his  head.  His  retort  was  to  plunge  his 
blade  into  his  breast  and  spatter  his  wife's  door  with  his  blood.'1 

As  the  student  read  this  quickening  passage  of  an  arid  epitome,  he 
was  transported,  in  a  flash,  across  the  gulf  of  Time  and  Space  from 
Oxford  in  a.d.  191  i  to  Teanum  in  80  B.C.,2  to  find  himself  in  a  back 
yard  on  a  dark  night  witnessing  a  personal  tragedy  that  was  more  bitter 
than  the  defeat  of  any  public  cause.  He  saw  the  Sidicine  fugitive,  ex- 
pelled from  Nola  by  craven  Samnite  comrades-in-arms  for  fear  of 
Roman  retribution  if  they  continued  to  harbour  him,3  stealing  up  to  his 
own  home  in  his  own  city  in  the  confident  expectation  that  here,  at  least 
and  at  last,  he  could  count  on  finding  love,  loyalty,  and  shelter;  and 
then,  in  answer  to  his  low  call,  a  woman's  head  appears  at  the  window, 
and  one  short  colloquy  informs  him  that  his  wife  is  as  heartless  as  his 
comrades-in-arms.  In  an  instant,  the  blade  rasps  in  the  scabbard,  the 
body  falls  with  a  thud,  and  the  splashing  blood  irrevocably  seals  the 
traitor-wife's  infamy.4  Already  the  beat  of  the  avenging  Furies'  wings  can 
be  heard  in  the  air  as  the  twentieth-century  eye-witness  is  caught  up 
again  and  replaced  in  a  trice  in  his  normal  locus  in  Time  and  Space. 

A  stop-watch  would,  no  doubt,  have  registered  that  the  duration  of 
this  transport  had  been  infinitesimally  brief ;  yet,  in  virtue  of  the  poign- 
ancy of  the  experience,  the  momentary  posthumous  spectator's  imagin- 
ation was  able,  ever  after,  to  recapture  the  atmosphere  of  that  dire 
reunion  of  husband  and  wife ;  and  this  one  scene  in  the  tragic  drama  of  a 
civil  war  between  a  Roman  Republic  and  an  Italian  Confederacy  would 
call  up,  before  his  mind's  eye,  a  series  of  dramatic  incidents  running 
back  past  the  climax  of  the  catastrophe  to  its  eve.  Through  the  eyes  of  a 
Velleius  he  could  see  the  Samnite  leader  Pontius  Telesinus  lying,  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  November,  82  B.C.,  at  the  threshold  of  the  Colline 
Gate,  'wearing  in  death  the  countenance  of  a  victor'5  (the  Samnite  hero 
was  indeed  felix  opportunitate  mortis**  by  comparison  with  his  unhappy 
surviving  Sidicine  colleague  and  comrade  Mutilus).  Through  the  ears  of 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  the  young  recruit,  he  could  hear  the  parley  be- 
tween the  Roman  consul  Gnaeus  Pompeius  Strabo  and  the  Marsian 

1  'Mutilus,  unus  ex  proscriptis,  clam  capite  adoperto  ad  posticas  aedes  Bastiae  [sic] 
uxoris  cum  accessisset,  admissus  non  est  quia  ilium  proscriptum  diceret;  itaque  se 
transfodit  et  sanguine  suo  fores  uxoris  respersit.' — Livy:  Epitome  Libri  LXXXIX. 

2  Gaius  Papius  Mutilus  met  his  tragic  end  in  the  year  before  that  in  which  Volaterrae 
capitulated  to  Sulla  (see  the  passage  quoted  from  Granius  Licinianus's  history  in  foot- 
note 3,  below),  and  Volaterrae  capitulated  (see  ibid.)  in  the  consulship  of  [Publius] 
Servilius  [Vatia]  and  [Appius]  Claudius  [Pulcher],  i.e.  in  the  year  79  B.C. 

3  'Et  Volaterrani  se  Romanis  dediderunt  .  .  .  et  proscriptos  ex  oppido  dimiserunt, 
quos  equites  a  consulibus  Claudio  et  Servilio  missi  conciderunt.  Iam  ante  [anno  super- 
iore]  et  Samnites  qui  Nolae  erant  idem  fecerant  metu  obsidionis.  Papiusque  Mutilus  inde 
fugiens,  cum  ne  ab  uxore  quidem  Bassia  noctu  Teani  reciperetur,  quod  erat  in  proscri- 
ptorum  numero,  usus  est  pugionis  auxilio.' — Granius  Licinianus,  Book  XXXVI  (Granii 
Liciniani  quae  supersunt,  ed.  by  Flemisch,  M.  (Leipzig  1904,  Teubner),  p.  32). 

4  Bassia's  infamy  was  the  more  heinous,  considering  that,  during  a  soul-testing  cen- 
tury of  Roman  history  (133-31  B.C.),  when  'a  man's  foes'  were  verily  'they  of  his  own 
household'  (Matt.  x.  36.  Cp.  Matt.  x.  21  and  35 ;  Mark  xiii.  12;  Luke  xii.  52-53  and  xxi. 
16),  'id  .  .  .  notandum  est,  fuisse  in  proscriptos  uxorum  fidem  summam,  libertorum 
mediam,  filiorum  nullam.' — Velleius  Paterculus,  C. :  Historia  Romana,  Book  II,  chap.  67. 

5  'Victoris  magis  quam  morientis  vultum  praeferens' — ■  Velleius  Paterculus,  C. :  His- 
toria Romana,  Book  II,  chap.  27.  0  Tacitus:  Agricola,  chap.  45. 
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leader  Publius  Vettius  Scato.  'How  am  I  to  address  you?'  the  Roman 
spokesman  asks.  'As  a  would-be  friend  who  is  an  involuntary  enemy'  the 
insurgent  spokesman  answers.1  At  that  moment,  perhaps,  it  was  still  not 
too  late  to  arrest  the  Furies'  flight ;  and  there  had  been  a  time  before  that, 
again,  when  statesmanship  might  even  have  averted  a  catastrophe 
which,  for  a  decade,  was  to  turn  all  Italy  into  one  vast  gladiatorial  amphi- 
theatre. In  the  picture  conjured  up  by  Plutarch's  words  a  twentieth- 
century  English  student  could  recapture  a  scene  in  the  Roman  politician 
Marcus  Livius  Drusus's  house  in  the  capital,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  last  century  B.C.,  when  Drusus's  Marsian  friend 
Quintus  Pompaedius  Silo  was  spending  a  few  days  with  him  as  his 
guest.  He  could  watch  the  distinguished  visitor  making  friends  with  his 
host's  nephews  and  then  saying  to  them,  half  in  joke  and  half  in  whimsi- 
cally tragic  earnest:  'Do  plead  for  us  with  your  uncle;  do  beg  him  to 
make  our  cause  his  own  in  our  struggle  to  win  the  franchise.'2 

This  resurrection,  in  a  twentieth-century  English  student's  experience, 
of  souls  that  had  striven  and  suffered  and  died  in  Italy  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  last  century  B.C.  was  noteworthy  inasmuch  as  the  bones 
which  had  been  brought  back  to  life  were,  in  this  instance,  no  perfect 
skeletons,  but  mere  casual  bits  and  fragmentary  pieces.  In  conjuring  up 
out  of  these  scanty  relics  an  exceeding  great  army,  the  historian's  awe- 
inspired  imagination  was  performing,  on  its  own  plane,  something  like 
an  equivalent  of  the  miracle  performed  on  the  intellectual  plane  by 
contemporary  Western  palaeontologists  who  knew  how  to  reconstruct 
a  megatherium  from  a  single  vertebra  and  a  pithecanthropus  from  a 
single  tooth.  If  the  Imagination  could  strike  fire  from  such  tinder  as 
surviving  tables  of  contents  of  lost  books  and  surviving  entries  in  pedes- 
trian chronicles,  it  was  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  able  to  make  as 
much  of  the  intact  works  of  gifted  historians ;  and  the  same  experience 
of  a  magical  translation  to  a  distant  point-moment  in  Space-Time, 
which  had  overtaken  the  present  student  of  History  when  he  was  read- 
ing the  tables  of  contents  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy  in  a.d.  191  i,  was  to 
overtake  him  again  in  a.d.  195  i  when  he  was  reading  Bernal  Diaz's 
description  of  his  first  sight  of  the  approaches  to  Tenochtitlan. 

'During  the  morning  we  arrived  at  a  broad  causeway  and  continued 
our  march  towards  Iztapalapa;  and,  when  we  saw  so  many  cities  and  vil- 
lages built  in  the  water  and  other  great  towns  on  dry  land,  and  that  straight 
and  level  causeway  going  towards  [the  city  of]  Mexico,  we  were  amazed 
and  said  that  it  was  like  the  enchantments  they  tell  of  in  the  legend  of 
Amadis,  on  account  of  the  great  towers  and  cues  [temples]  and  buildings 
rising  from  the  water,  and  all  built  of  masonry.  And  some  of  our  soldiers 
even  asked  whether  the  things  that  we  saw  were  not  a  dream.  ...  I  stood 
looking  at  it  and  thought  that  never  in  the  World  would  there  be  discovered 
other  lands  such  as  these,  for  at  that  time  there  was  no  Peru,  nor  any 
thought  of  it.  Of  all  these  wonders  that  I  then  beheld,  to-day  all  is  over- 
thrown and  lost,  nothing  left  standing.  .  .  . 

1  'Quern  cum  Scato  salutasset,  "Quern  te  appellem  ?"  inquit.  At  ille  " Voluntate  hospi- 
tem,  necessitate  hostem'V— Cicero:  Philippicae,  Speech  XII.  chap.  xi,  §  27. 

2  ""Aye,,  elrrev,  "ottcds  vTTtp  Tj fxd>v  Serjoeode  rov  delov  ovvayojvioaadai  rrepi  Trjs 
TToXireias.,, —  Plutarch:  Cato  Minor,  chap.  2. 
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'Gazing  on  such  wonderful  sights,  we  did  not  know  what  to  say,  or 
whether  what  appeared  before  us  was  real ;  for  on  one  side,  on  the  land, 
there  were  great  cities,  and  in  the  lake  ever  so  many  more,  and  the  lake 
itself  was  crowded  with  canoes,  and  in  the  causeway  were  many  bridges 
at  intervals,  and  in  front  of  us  stood  the  great  city  of  Mexico,  and  we— 
we  did  not  even  number  four  hundred  soldiers!  And  we  well  remembered 
the  words  and  warnings  given  us  by  the  people  of  Huexotzingo  and 
Tlaxcala,  and  the  many  other  warnings  that  had  been  given  that  we  should 
beware  of  entering  [the  city  of]  Mexico,  where  they  would  kill  us  as  soon 
as  they  had  us  inside.'1 

The  sense  of  personal  participation  in  the  Castilian  expedition  to 
Mexico  in  a.d.  15 19,  which  the  present  writer  experienced  while  he  was 
reading  this  passage  in  Bernal  Diaz's  record  of  his  reminiscences,  had 
been  anticipated  when,  in  a.d.  1949,  he  was  reading  accounts  of  'the 
Fourth  Crusade'  written  by  a  gifted  French  and  a  cultivated  Byzantine 
participant  in  that  sordid  transaction  between  two  mutually  anti- 
pathetic Christendoms. 

At  one  moment  he  found  himself  on  board  a  thirteenth-century 
French  ship  catching  a  thrilling  first  sight  of  Constantinople  through 
Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin's  eyes. 

'Or  poez  savoir  que  mult  esgarderent  Costantinople  cil  qui  onques  mais 
ne  l'avoient  veue ;  que  il  ne  pooient  mie  cuidier  que  si  riche  vile  peust  estre 
en  tot  le  monde,  cum  il  virent  ces  halz  murs  et  ces  riches  tours  dont  ele 
ere  close  tot  entor  a  la  reonde,  et  ces  riches  palais  et  ces  haltes  yglises, 
dont  il  i  avoit  tant  que  nuls  nel  poist  croire,  se  il  ne  le  veist  a  Toil,  et  le 
lone  et  le  le  de  la  vile  qui  de  totes  les  autres  ere  soveraine.  Et  sachiez  que 
il  n'i  ot  si  hardi  cui  la  chars  ne  fremist;  et  ce  ne  fut  mie  mervoille;  que 
onques  si  granz  affaires  ne  fu  enpris  de  nulle  gent,  puis  que  li  monz  fu 
estorez.'2 

At  another  moment  the  twentieth-century  reader  found  himself  in 
Nikitas  Khoniatis'  shoes,  striding  back,  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth, 
into  the  jaws  of  Death  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  trying  to  rescue  a  girl  who 
had  just  been  kidnapped  by  a  Frankish  soldier  from  among  a  party  of 
Byzantine  refugees  that  was  heading  for  the  Golden  Gate  in  a  perilous 
attempt  to  make  an  exodus  from  the  ravished  City. 

'Our  chief  anxiety  was  for  the  women,  so  we  had  put  them  in  the  middle 
of  our  party  with  a  cordon  of  men  outside  and  had  instructed  the  girls  to 
smear  their  faces  with  dirt  [in  order  to  conceal  their  sexual  attractions 
from  the  Frankish  soldiery's  eyes].  .  .  .  We  were  bound  for  the  Golden 
Gate;  but,  when  we  had  got  about  as  far  as  the  church  of  Mocius  the 
Martyr,  a  barbarian  .  .  .  snatched  a  beautiful  girl  from  among  us.  She  was 
a  judge's  daughter  .  .  .  and  her  father,  whose  stamina  had  been  broken  by 
old  age  and  sickness,  had  slipped  and  fallen  in  a  puddle  and  was  now  lying 
there  crumpled  up,  lamenting  aloud  and  plastered  with  mud.  He  kept  on 
looking  at  me  as  if  he  were  expecting  at  least  some  show  of  assistance  from 
me,  and  he  began  to  call  upon  me  by  name  to  do  anything  that  I  could 
to  help  him  to  retrieve  his  daughter.  So  I  turned  back  there  and  then, 

1  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo:  The  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Mexico,  1517-1521,  trans- 
lated by  A.  P.  Maudslay  (London  1928,  Routledge),  pp.  269-71. 

2  Geoffroi  de  Villehardouin :  Conquete  de  Constantinople,  chap,  xxvi,  §  128  (3rd  ed. 
of  N.  de  Wailly's  text  and  translation  (Paris  1882,  Didot),  p.  72). 
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without  more  ado,  and  started  to  follow  at  the  kidnapper's  heels,  weeping 
and  denouncing  at  the  top  of  my  voice  the  crime  that  had  just  been  com- 
mitted. As  I  went,  I  made  supplication  to  any  passing  soldiers  of  the 
Frankish  army  who  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  our  [Modern  Greek] 
tongue — trying  to  induce  them  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  taking  some  of 
them  by  the  hand,  till  I  had  managed  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  some 
of  them  so  far  as  to  prevail  upon  them  to  form  a  posse  for  the  pursuit  of 
that  lecherous  beast.  I  led  the  way  with  my  posse  behind  me ;  we  arrived  at 
the  villain's  billet ;  and  then  he  pushed  the  girl  inside  and  took  his  stand  at 
the  gates  in  a  truculent  posture.  .  .  .  When  my  companions  told  him  with 
some  vigour  to  give  the  girl  back,  his  first  reply  was  an  insolent  refusal. 
Two  imperious  passions — lust  and  rage — had  him  fast  in  their  grip ;  but, 
when  he  saw  that  the  men  were  losing  their  tempers,  and  heard  them 
threatening  him  with  impalement  for  misconduct  aggravated  by  con- 
tumacy, and  when  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  really  in  earnest,  he 
reluctantly  yielded  and  gave  the  girl  up.'1 

If  the  imagination  could  be  fired  not  only  by  the  Champenois  adven- 
turer's winged  words  but  even  by  a  narrative  in  a  Byzantine  historical 
work  whose  pages  had  been  damped  by  the  mildew  of  an  affected  style 
in  a  pedantic  classical  diction,  it  was  still  less  surprising  that  the  same 
miracle  could  also  be  evoked  by  the  sight  of  monuments  and  landscapes 
that  were  visual  echoes  of  the  Past.  In  a.d.  1952  the  writer  of  this  Study 
had  a  vivid  recollection  of  six  such  experiences  in  which  he  had  found 
himself  participating  in  an  historic  past  event  through  a  momentary 
annihilation  of  the  intervening  time  on  the  hypnotizing  spot. 

On  the  10th  January,  19 12,  as  he  sat  musing  on  one  of  the  twin 
summits  of  the  citadel  of  Pharsalus,  with  his  eyes  ranging  away  to  the 
peaks  of  Pelion,  Ossa,  and  Olympus  over  the  downs  of  Cynoscephalae 
— the  crouching  Dog's  Heads — the  middle  distance  of  a  sunlit  land- 
scape came,  in  the  brooding  gazer's  imagination,  to  be  overcast  with 
the  sinister  mist  that,  on  a  morning  2,109  years  back  in  the  Past,  is 
blindfolding  the  patrols  of  two  armies  as  these  nervously  grope  their 
way  towards  one  another  on  those  fog-bound  slopes.  When  the  parting 
of  the  mist  reveals  to  the  posthumous  spectator's  sight  the  right  wing 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  already  carrying  all  before  it  in  the  momen- 
tum of  its  charge  downhill,  he  instantly  feels  the  stab  of  anxiety  that, 
at  this  moment,  pierces  King  Philip's  heart  as  he  glances  back  over  his 
left  shoulder  to  look  for  the  left  wing  of  the  phalanx  that  should  have 
been  following  his  own  right  wing  up.  'O  form  front,  Nicanor!  Form 
front!  And  cover  my  left  flank.  Close  the  gap,  Elephant,  close  the  gap, 
for  God's  sake!'  But  the  fate  of  Macedon's  last  army  is  already  sealed. 
Don't  you  see  what  that  hawk-eyed  Roman  field-officer  is  doing  over 
there  on  the  triumphant  Roman  right  ?  He  is  not  missing  his  chance  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  by  waiting  for  orders  from  Titus.  Look,  he  has 
already  withdrawn  two  battalions  from  the  victorious  Roman  attack 
on  Nicanor's  unready  wing  and  has  wheeled  them,  left-about,  at  the 
double  to  take  Philip's  exposed  wing  in  the  rear.  And  now  it  is  no  battle ; 
it  is  a  massacre — for  these  uncouth  Italian  troops  have  never  been 

1  Nikftas  Khoniatis :  Narrative  of  Events  after  the  Capture  of  the  City  [by  the  Franks], 
chap.  3,  on  pp.  779-82  of  Immanuel  Bekker's  edition  (Bonn  1835,  Weber). 
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drilled  in  the  humane  rules  governing  the  'temperate  and  undecisive 
contests'  in  which  the  regular  forces  of  a  civilized  Hellenic  World  are 
more  or  less  innocuously  exercised.  Look,  the  outmanoeuvred  phalang- 
ites are  raising  their  pikes— they  are  making  the  signal  that  they  surren- 
der—but those  murderous  Roman  swords  callously  complete  their 

cruel  work.  ,  , ,  .  .  r 

As  the  harrowed  participant  from  another  world  averts  his  eyes  from 
an  unbearable  spectacle,  they  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  despairing  commander 
riding  off,  ventre  a  terre,  with  no  more  than  a  handful  of  life-guards 
still  attending  him.  Is  this  fleeing  horseman  Titus  Quinctius  Flamim- 
nus's  defeated  adversary  Philip  Demetriou?  Or  is  he  Gams  Julius 
Caesar's  defeated  adversary  Gnaeus  Pompeius  Magnus?  Before  the 
dreamer  has  time  to  refocus  his  diffracted  historical  vision,  it  all 
vanishes  abruptly  into  thin  air,  and  the  landscape  flickers  back  into  a 
pastoral  present  in  which  the  sounds  floating  up  from  the  slopes  ot 
Cynoscephalae  to  the  heights  of  the  acropolis  of  Pharsalus  are,  not  the 
din  of  sword-blades  nor  the  shrieks  of  wounded  men,  but  the  tinkling  ot 
goat-bells  and  the  bleating  of  sheep  peacefully  grazing,  to  the  strain  ot 
their  shepherds'  pipes,  over  the  site  of  a  doubly  historic  battlefield. 
Can  the  dreamer  really  have  sunk,  for  that  instant,  those  twenty-one 
centuries  deep  below  the  current  surface  of  Time's  waters  on  which 
he  now  finds  himself  riding,  once  again,  in  his  normal  waking  life  ?  He 
might  doubt  it  if  the  poignancy  of  the  momentary  experience  had  not 
left  a  sequence  of  Greek  elegiac  verses  running  persistently  through 

his  head.  , 

AlXlvov  cllXlvov  aire,  KarrjpLire  6o»/xa  <PlAlttttov 
lXlvov,  e|  e'Sa</>ou?  coXero  yrj  MaKeSwv 


(XL/\lv<Jv }  tc,  f.t   -  -  --  ^    ^  ^ 

r)  Se  </>aAay£  earpcoraL  dvd  otlxos,       ot  afirjrrjp 

earopeaev  hpeirdvcp  QeoaaXLKas  ordxvas— 
ws  oyfxos  Kara  koct/xov  eAi}Aarai  alxfirjraaiv, 

ou8'  auro?  Kelvojv  rd^LV  eXva*  AtSrjs.  f 
igx^l  x^P  dpL€vrjv6s  irjs  ctl  6pavp,a  crapKrrjs, 

acrm'So,  8'  dpyvperjv  XvOpos  epaipe  fieXas. 
rcovS"  Aoltjv  npoyovoL  pcev  eTTLKparews  epareLvrjV 

elXov,  VTT€p<f>LdXoLS  Krjpes  AxaL£€V®aLS'  f 
vvv  8'  avroLS  drrjpos  diro  £o</>ou  rjXde  TpLaKTrjp, 
ateros-  oxttoXlols,  'Ookos  a/xai/xaKero?.  ^ 
r)  8'  'EXXds  rpk  6XojX\  avTOxQovos  okri  x€iPL 
KOLpdvov  6i/jo[xevr)  GKrjTTTpov  dvaaaoixevov.1 
1  The  following  translation  of  this  Greek  has  been  made  for  the  writer  by  his  friend 

Mr.  John  Lodge:  i  -j 

Ah!  woe  is  me  for  Philip  s  house  made  void, 
And  woe  for  Macedonia's  land  destroy'd! 
In  swathes  the  phalanx  fell,  like  ears  of  corn 
By  sickle  of  Thessalian  reaper  shorn: 
So  sank  the  warrior  host,  in  strict  array, 
And  Death  himself  shook  not  their  ranks  astray. 
The  nerveless  hand  its  shatter'd  pike  retains, 
And  crusted  gore  the  silver  buckler  stains. 

Their  fathers,  born  for  Persians'  overthrow, 

Wrested  fair  Asia  from  that  haughty  foe;  _ 

But  these,  with  western  pow'r  ill-match'd  in  fight, 

Perish'd,  as  goats  beneath  an  eagle's  might. 

Thrice  fall'n  is  Hellas,  never  to  behold 

Her  realm  again  by  native  prince  controll'd. 
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At  the  east  end  of  the  Island  of  Crete  on  the  19th  March,  19 12,  as  he 
rounded  the  shoulder  of  the  last  mountain  on  his  path  from  Khandra 
to  Palafkastro,  the  same  twentieth-century  Western  student  of  History 
suddenly  sighted  the  ruins  of  a  baroque  villa1 — built,  by  the  look  of  it, 
for  one  of  the  last  of  the  Venetian  governors  of  Candia — which,  had  it 
been  erected  on  English  and  not  on  Cretan  soil,  would  probably  then  still 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  its  original  occupant,  but 
which  in  Crete  in  a.d.  19 12  was  already  a  relic  of  *  Ancient  History'  on 
a  par  with  the  ruins  of  the  Minoan  imperial  palace  at  Cnossos  which  the 
twentieth-century  English  wayfarer  had  been  visiting  a  week  since.  As 
he  stood  staring  at  this  Jacobean  country  house,  where  the  Modern 
Western  Civilization  in  which  he  himself  lived  and  moved  and  had  his 
being  had  suffered  the  pangs  of  death  on  Cretan  soil  a  quarter  of  a 
millennium  ago,  the  spectator  had  an  experience  which  was  the  counter- 
part, on  the  psychic  plane,  of  an  aeroplane's  sudden  deep  drop  when  it 
falls  into  an  air-pocket.  On  that  spot  on  which  Time  had  stood  still 
since  the  eviction  of  the  Venetians  by  the  'Osmanlis  in  the  War  of 
Candia  (gerebatur  a.d.  1645-69), 2  the  spectator  was  suddenly  carried 
down  in  a  'Time-pocket'  from  a  day  in  the  year  a.d.  19 12  to  a  day  in  the 
fifth  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  on  which  History,  in  that  house, 
had  come  abruptly  to  an  end  in  an  evacuation  without  any  sequel 
except  solitude  and  decay. 

'The  spider  has  wove  his  web  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  the  owl  hath 
sung  her  watch-song  on  the  towers  of  Afrasiab.'3 

On  the  east  coast  of  Laconia  on  the  23rd  April  of  the  same  year  1912 
the  same  wayfarer  had  a  similar  experience  when  he  scaled  the  citadel 
of  Monemvasfa — 'the  Little  Gibraltar'  that  had  won  this  name  from 
the  isthmus  which  was  its  sole  link  with  the  mainland  and  had  lent  the 
same  name  to  the  'malmsey'  wine  which  had  once  been  exported  to 
Western  Christendom  from  its  quays.  As  he  scaled  those  miniature 
Heights  of  Abraham  and  scrambled  through  a  breach  in  the  ramparts 
that  crowned  the  summit,  he  fell  again  into  the  deep  trough  of  Time  as 
he  beheld  the  antique  bronze  cannon  lying  tossed  about  at  all  angles 
among  the  jagged  outcrops  of  limestone  and  the  thorny  macchia  and 
the  quietly  browsing  goats.  There  lay  the  guns  as  they  had  been  left  on 
a  day  on  which  Time  had  stood  still  at  Monemvasfa.  They  had  lain 
there  till  their  wooden  carriages  had  rotted  away,  and  no  one  had  ever 
troubled  to  remount  them  or  to  carry  them  off.  In  that  instant  the  spec- 
tator was  transported  to  the  evening  of  the  day — whatever  date  that  day 

1  This  experience  has  been  mentioned  in  this  Study  already,  in  different  contexts,  in 
XII.  ix.  431,  n.  2,  and  IV.  iv.  282.  2  See  IV.  iv.  278. 

3  'From  Saint  Sophia  he  [Mehmed  the  Conqueror]  proceeded  to  the  august  but  deso- 
late mansion  of  an  hundred  successors  of  the  Great  Constantine,  but  which,  in  a  few 
hours,  had  been  stripped  of  the  pomp  of  royalty.  A  melancholy  reflexion  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  greatness  forced  itself  on  his  mind,  and  he  repeated  an  elegant  distich  of 
Persian  poetry.' — Gibbon,  E. :  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
chap,  lxviii. 

In  a  footnote,  Gibbon  observes  that  'this  distich,  which  Cantemir  gives  in  the  original, 
derives  new  beauties  from  the  application.  It  was  thus  that  Scipio  repeated,  in  the  sack 
of  Carthage,  the  famous  prophecy  of  Homer.  The  same  generous  feeling  carried  the 
mind  of  the  conqueror  to  the  Past  or  the  Future.' 
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may  have  borne  in  Archbishop  Ussher's  chronological  chart1— on  which 
this  historic  fortress  had  been  stranded  on  the  flowing  Time-stream  s 
motionless  marge. 

This  experience  of  the  present  writer's  at  Monemvasia  on  the  23rd 
April,  1912,  was  duplicated  on  the  24th  November,  1929,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  Continent,  on  a  larger  rocky  peninsula,  jutting  out  like  a 
dagger  into  the  Gulf  of  Chihli,  which  at  that  date  was  held  on  a  lease 
from  China  by  Japan. 

'The  strategic  and  commercial  ports  of  the  Leased  Territory  are  not 
very  distant  from  one  another  in  Space.  They  stand  on  two  notches  near 
the  dagger's  point,  that  form  their  harbours ;  and  from  notch  to  notch  it  is 
only  about  two  hours'  drive  in  a  car.  In  "ideal"  or  "philosophic  time, 
however,  they  are  far  apart,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  always 
widening.  [While]  Dairen  is  reaching  out  its  hands  towards  a  prosperous 
bourgeois  future,  Port  Arthur  stands  fixed  in  one  tragic  moment  of  the 
Past 

'As  I  stood  on  the  heights  along  which  the  defences  of  the  fortress  had 
run  and  let  my  eyes  range  over  the  landscape,  I  felt  as  I  had  felt  when  on 
my 'way  out  to  the  Far  East,  my  route  had  led  me  through  Verdun  a  few 
months  before.  That  landscape  had  never  seen  Mankind  engaged  on  their 
normal  works  of  peace.  It  had  seen  war,  and  war  alone ;  and,  now  that  the 
tide  of  war  had  ebbed  away,  the  landscape  had  somehow  ceased  to  be  part 
of  the  actual  living  world.  It  was  a  landscape  with  no  present,  no  future 
and  no  function  except  to  bear  silent  testimony  to  the  tragedies  of  which 
it  had  been  the  scene  in  its  great  days,  now  for  ever  past. 

'At  Port  Arthur  there  was  one  height  in  particular  which  commanded 
a  magnificent  view  in  both  directions :  inwards  over  the  city  and  the  har- 
bour with  its  slit  of  an  entrance  guarded  by  bluffs  on  either  hand ;  out- 
wards over  the  open  country  across  which  the  Japanese  attack  had  been 
delivered.  The  Japanese  had  carried  that  height  at  fearful  cost,  and  the 
Russians  had  lost  it  to  their  undoing,  for,  when  once  the  Japanese  artillery 
had  opened  fire  from  there,  it  had  shot ...  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  harbour 
and  the  whole  Russian  garrison  to  pieces,  and  the  Russian  commandant 
had  had  no  choice  but  to  capitulate. 

'On  the  morrow  of  that  capitulation,  Time  at  Port  Arthur  had  stood 
still.  The  place  was  still  living— or  lying  dead— in  that  morrow  when  I 

1  At  the  time  the  spectator  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  spectacle  which  he  was  be- 
holding in  a.d.  191 2  was  the  tableau  of  Monemvasia  as  the  fortress  had  been  lett  on  the 
morrow  of  its  recovery  from  the  Venetians  by  the  'Osmanlis  in  a.d.  171 5  (see  IV.  iv.  279) ; 
but  investigation  showed  that  Monemvasia  had  changed  hands  through  a  peacefully 
negotiated  capitulation,  and  not  through  being  taken  by  storm,  both  on  the  7th-iotn 
September  171 5,  when  the  Venetians  had  surrendered  it  to  the  Osmanlis,  and  on  the 
5th  August  1 82 1,  when  the  'Osmanlis  had  surrendered  it  to  the  Moreot  Greek  insur- 
gents. The 'transactions  that  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Monemvasia  on  the  7th-  i  oth 
September,  171 5,  are  recorded  by  Brue,  B. :  Journal  de  la  Campagne  que  le  Grand  Vesir 
Ali  Pacha  afaite  en  17 15  pour  la  Conquete  de  la  Moree  (Pans  1870,  Thorin),  pp.  53~7- 
The  surrender  of  the  fortress  on  the  5th  August,  1 821,  is  noticed  m  Finlay  G. :  A  History 
of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  Present  Time,  B.C.  146-A.D.  1XO4,  vol. 
vi  (Oxford  1877,  Clarendon  Press),  p.  213.  This  testimony  is  explicit;  yet,  on  the  23rd 
April  1912  the  citadel  of  Monemvasia  wore  the  appearance  of  having  been  taken  by 
assault  at  the  moment  when  Time  had  come  to  a  halt  there.  The  writer  could  only  con- 
jecture that,  either  in  a.d.  1715  or  in  a.d.  1821,  the  victors,  after  making  their  peaceful 
entry,  had  breached  the  wall  and  dislodged  the  guns  from  the  embrasures  in  order  to  put 
the  fortress  permanently  out  of  commission  as  an  insurance  against  the  risk  of  a  re- 
occupation  by  enemy  naval  forces.  An  expert  on  Modern  Western  military  technology 
would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  these  guns  were  of  late  seventeenth- 
century  or  of  late  eighteenth-century  make. 
B  32S0  X  F2 
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visited  it  the  other  day.  Nothing  had  happened  at  Port  Arthur  in  between 
to  break  the  spell  and  make  the  hands  of  the  clock  move  forward  again ; 
and  I  remembered  having  had  precisely  that  sensation  long  ago  in  another 
famous  fortress  far  away.'1 

This  experience  of  communion  with  a  tragic  past  event,  which  was 
imparted  to  one  spectator  at  Monemvasfa  in  a.d.  19 12  and  at  Port 
Arthur  in  a.d.  1929,  can  hardly  be  escaped  by  any  visitor  to  the  battle- 
fields of  Chattanooga  and  Gettysburg,  where  Time's  spontaneous  halt 
has  been  seconded  by  Man's  artifice.  At  Gettysburg  on  the  21st  April, 
1947,  when  the  same  spectator  was  reconnoitring  that  tragic  landscape, 
the  guns  that  had  been  in  action  there  on  the  ist~4th  July,  1863,  were 
once  more  standing  in  battery  in  their  authentic  stations;  for  in  this 
field  the  wooden  gun-carriages  which  at  Monemvasfa  had  rotted  away 
had  been  providently  replaced  by  replicas  in  rustless  metal.  Gazing 
from  the  summits  of  the  two  Round  Tops  across  no-man's-land  to  the 
Confederate  lines,  and  then  gazing  across  the  same  deadly  intervening 
space  in  the  opposite  direction — from  the  point  where  Lee  had  stood  to 
the  clump  of  trees  in  the  Federal  lines  which  had  been  indicated  to 
Pickett  as  his  objective — the  spectator  felt  once  again  a  sensation  which 
he  had  known  in  Liaotung  and  in  the  Morea.  He  was  in  momentary  per- 
sonal communion  with  his  fellow  human  beings  who  had  struggled 
and  suffered  and  died  on  that  field  long  ago ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  he  heard  the  story  of  a  far  more  poignant  experience  than  his 
own  on  the  same  enchanted  spot.  That  evening  Mrs.  Hanson,2  the  wife 
of  the  President  of  Gettysburg  College,  who,  like  her  husband,  was  of 
Southern  birth,  told  him  that,  when,  after  her  husband's  appointment, 
she  had  found  herself  in  Gettysburg  for  the  first  time  and  had  been 
taken  to  see  the  battlefield,  she  had  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight.  The 
emotion  that  had  found  this  vent  had  welled  up  from  deep  springs ;  for 
this  lady  had  had  an  uncle  who  had  been  one  of  the  survivors  of  Pickett's 
charge.  No  description  of  the  battle  had  ever  come  to  her  ears  from  this 
first-hand  source,  since  her  kinsman  could  never  bring  himself  to  speak 
of  what  he  had  witnessed  in  that  terrible  passage  of  arms;  but  his 
pregnant  silence  had  initiated  his  niece  in  her  childhood  into  a  personal 
communion  with  the  tragedy  of  the  3rd  July,  1863 ;  and,  when,  at  last, 
years  after,  as  a  grown  woman,  she  first  set  eyes  on  the  scene  of  her 
uncle's  and  his  fallen  comrades'  unspeakable  ordeal,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  her  feelings  should  have  overcome  her. 

The  most  vivid  of  the  present  writer's  experiences  of  the  local 
annihilation  of  Time  in  a  place  where  Time  had  stood  still  had  over- 
taken him  at  Ephesus  on  the  nth  February,  1921. 

T  approached  Ancient  Ephesus  from  the  slopes  of  a  limestone  hill 
spangled  with  crimson  anemones,  gashed  with  the  quarries  from  which 
the  stones  of  the  city  were  hewn,  and  crowned  with  the  remnants  of 
towers  and  curtain  walls.  I  had  chosen  my  direction  so  as  to  descend  upon 
the  theatre  from  above,  and  the  view,  suddenly  disclosed,  of  the  vast 
cavity,  with  the  seats  still  in  place  and  the  stage  buildings  standing,  was 

1  Toynbee,  A.  J.:  'Life  and  Life-in-Death',  in  A  Journey  to  China  (London  1931, 
Constable),  pp.  200-6.  2  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Trimble  Painter  Hanson. 
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as  impressive  as  I  had  expected  it  to  be.  Beyond  it  the  great  central 
thoroughfare  of  the  city,  a  streak  of  marble  pavement  showing  up  against 
the  green  of  the  plain,  led  down  to  the  ancient  harbour,  now  a  reed-bed, 
yellow  and  brown.  Parallel  to  the  thoroughfare  on  our  left  stood  the  moun- 
tain of  Coressus,  with  Lysimachus's  fortifications  on  the  sky-line.  Beyond, 
on  a  separate  and  lower  hill  of  limestone,  stood  "the  Prison  of  Saint  Paul", 
a  tower  in  a  salient  of  the  city's  defences.  Beyond  that  again  lay  the  sea, 
deep  blue  against  the  horizon,  and  to  our  right  stretched  the  plain  of  allu- 
vium which  has  choked  the  harbour  and  driven  the  sea  away.  The  River 
Cayster,  which  built  the  plain  and  co-operated  with  the  folly  of  Man  to 
the  city's  undoing,  wound  like  a  snake  in  spiteful  loops  and  curves  through 
the  feverish  levels  which  it  has  laid  down.'1 

At  the  instant  at  which  this  historic  panorama  impinged  on  the 
spectator's  eyes,  the  empty  theatre  peopled  itself  with  a  tumultuous 
throng  as  the  breath  came  into  the  dead  and  they  lived  and  stood  up  upon 
their  feet.  'Some  . .  .  cried  one  thing  and  some  another;  for  the  assembly 
was  confused,  and  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come 
together.'2  Those  two  dishevelled  figures  must  be  Gaius  and  Aristarchus ; 
that  ineffectual-looking  creature  must  be  Alexander.  What  is  this  rhyth- 
mic roar  into  which  the  babel  of  tongues  is  resolving  itself?  Will  Gaius 
and  Aristarchus  escape  with  their  lives  ?  Thank  Heaven  for  the  intrepid 
town  clerk's  promptness  and  presence  of  mind.  But  at  the  moment 
when  the  cries  of  'Great  is  Diana'  are  dying  down  and  the  clerk  is  be- 
ginning to  reason  tactfully  with  the  crowd,  the  life  flickers  out  of  the 
scene  as  the  spectator  is  carried  up  again  instantaneously  to  the  current 
surface  of  the  Time-stream  from  an  abyss,  nineteen  centuries  deep, 
into  which  the  impact  of  the  sight  of  the  theatre  at  Ephesus  had  plunged 
him. 

On  each  of  the  six  occasions  just  recorded,  the  writer  had  been  rapt 
into  a  momentary  communion  with  the  actors  in  a  particular  historic 
event  through  the  effect  upon  his  imagination  of  a  sudden  arresting 
view  of  the  scene  in  which  this  long-past  action  had  taken  place.  But 
there  was  another  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  vouchsafed  a  larger 
and  a  stranger  experience.  In  London  in  the  southern  section  of  the 
Buckingham  Palace  Road,  walking  southward  along  the  pavement 
skirting  the  west  wall  of  Victoria  Station,  the  writer,  once,  one  after- 
noon not  long  after  the  end  of  the  First  World  War— he  had  failed  to 
record  the  exact  date — had  found  himself  in  communion,  not  just  with 
this  or  that  episode  in  History,  but  with  all  that  had  been,  and  was,  and 
was  to  come.  In  that  instant  he  was  directly  aware  of  the  passage  of  His- 
tory gently  flowing  through  him  in  a  mighty  current,  and  of  his  own  life 
welling  like  a  wave  in  the  flow  of  this  vast  tide.  The  experience  lasted 
long  enough  for  him  to  take  visual  note  of  the  Edwardian  red  brick  sur- 
face and  white  stone  facings  of  the  station  wall  gliding  past  him  on  his 
left,  and  to  wonder— half  amazed  and  half  amused— why  this  incon- 
gruously prosaic  scene  should  have  been  the  physical  setting  of  a  mental 
illumination.  An  instant  later,  the  communion  had  ceased,  and  the 

1  Toynbee,  A.  J.:  The  Western  Question  in  Greece  and  Turkey  (London  1922,  Con- 
stable), pp.  148-9:  'Two  Ruined  Cities',  written  at  Smyrna  on  the  21st  February,  1921. 

2  Acts  xix.  32. 
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dreamer  was  back  again  in  the  every-day  cockney  world  which  was  his 
native  social  milieu  and  of  which  the  Edwardian  station  wall  was  a 
characteristic  period  piece. 

A  sense  of  personal  communion  with  all  men  and  women  at  all  times 
and  places,  which  outranges  the  gamut  of  an  historian's  prose,  is  articu- 
late in  a  poem  which  was  already  familiar  and  dear  to  the  writer  of  this 
Study  at  the  time  when  that  ineffable  experience  travelled  through  him. 

Men  laughed  in  Ancient  Egypt,  long  ago, 
And  laughed  beside  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
And  my  glad  heart  rejoices  more  to  know, 
When  it  leaps  up  in  exultation  too, 
That,  though  the  laugher  and  the  laugh  be  new, 
The  joy  is  old  as  is  the  ancient  sea. 

Men  wept  in  noble  Athens,  so  they  say, 

And  in  great  Babylon  of  many  towers, 

For  the  same  sorrows  that  we  feel  to-day ; 

So,  stranded  high  upon  Time's  latest  peak, 

I  can  with  Babylonian  and  with  Greek 

Claim  kinship  through  this  common  grief  of  ours. 

The  same  fair  moon  I  look  upon  to-night, 
This  shining  golden  moon  above  the  sea, 
Imparts  a  richer  and  more  sweet  delight 
For  all  the  eyes  it  did  rejoice  of  old, 
For  all  the  hearts,  long  centuries  grown  cold, 
That  shared  this  joy  which  now  it  gives  to  me. 

Whate'er  I  feel  I  cannot  feel  alone. 

When  I  am  happiest  or  most  forlorn, 

Uncounted  friends  whom  I  have  never  known 

Rejoicing  stand  or  grieving  at  my  side, 

These  nameless,  faceless  friends  of  mine  who  died 

A  thousand  years  or  more  e'er  I  was  born.1 

'Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud 
of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so 
easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.'2 
The  runner  has  not  yet  reached  his  goal ;  for  the  experience,  which  only 
poetry  can  convey,  of  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace3  is  the 
revelation  of  a  fellowship  which  is  not  the  work  of  men4  but  is  an  act  of 
God;  and  God's  presence  and  participation  transfigure  a  precarious 
Brotherhood  of  Man  into  a  Communion  of  Saints  in  which  God's 
creatures  are  united  with  one  another  through  their  union  with  their 
Creator.5 

Quae  fessis  requies,  quae  merces  fortibus, 
Cum  erit  omnia  Deus  in  omnibus!6 

1  Rosalind  Murray.  2  Hebrews  xii.  i. 

3  Eph.  iv.  3.  4  Acts  v.  38. 

5  Saint  Augustine:  De  Civitate  Dei,  Book  XIX,  chaps.  13,  17,  and  20,  quoted  in  V.  vi. 
166  and  in  V.  vi.  367. 

6  Abelard :  O  quanta  qualia  sunt  ilia  sabbata  .  .  . 
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'  Vere  Jerusalem  est  ilia  civitas'  ;x  for,  in  this  full  and  perfect  communion, 
man  is  reconciled  with  man,  and  Mankind  with  Non-Human  Nature. 

O  happy  living  things !  No  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare : 
A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware.2 

In  this  rapture  with  which  the  love  of  God  transfigures  a  human  heart, 
Saint  Francis  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the  birds  and  finds  in  the  Sun  and 
Moon  his  brother  and  his  sister. 

Luna,  dies  et  nox  et  noctis  signa  severa 
noctivagaeque  faces  caeli  flammaeque  volantes, 
nubila  sol  imbres  nix  venti  fulmina  grando3 — 

this  spectacle  of  the  majesty  of  the  stellar  cosmos,  which  captivates  a 
poet's  imagination,  racks  a  philosopher'smind  with  anxiety  for  fear  lest 
the  awe  which  this  sight  will  inspire  in  unsophisticated  human  hearts 
may  re-subdue  these  to  the  tyranny  of  mischievous  divinities  whom  a 
Philosophy  Militant  has  interned  in  the  intermundia  after  banishing 
them  from  a  world  which  they  have  malevolently  infested.4 

Nam  cum  suspicimus  magni  caelestia  mundi 
templa,  super  stellisque  micantibus  aethera  fixum, 
et  venit  in  mentem  solis  lunaeque  viarum, 
tunc,5 

while  the  philosopher  is  shaking  his  head,  the  saint  breaks  out  into 
jubilation. 

Altissimu  onnipotente  bon  Signore, 

Tue  so  le  laude,  la  gloria  e  l'honore  e  onne  benedictione. 

Ad  Te  solu,  Altissimu,  se  confanno, 

Et  nullu  homo  ene  dignu  Te  mentovare. 
Laudatu  si',  Mi  Signore,  cum  tucte  le  Tue  creature, 

Spetialmente  messor  lu  Frate  Sole, 

Lo  quale  lu  jorno  allumeni  per  nui; 

Et  ellu  e  bellu  e  radiante  cum  grande  splendore : 

De  Te,  Altissimu,  porta  significations 
Laudatu  si',  Mi  Signore,  per  Sora  Luna  e  le  Stelle; 

In  celu  l'ai  formate  clarite  e  pretiose  e  belle. 
Laudatu  si',  Mi  Signore,  per  Frate  Ventu, 

E  per  aere  e  nubilo  e  sereno  e  onne  tempu, 

Per  le  quale  a  le  tue  creature  dai  sustentamentu.6 

The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  Firmament  showeth  his 
handiwork. 

One  day  telleth  another,  and  one  night  certifieth  another. 
There  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their  voices  are  heard  among 
them. 

Their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands,  and  their  words  into  the  ends  of 
the  World. 

1  Abelard,  ibid. 

2  Coleridge:  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  Part  IV  ad finem. 

3  Lucretius:  De  Rerum  Naturd,  Book  V,  11.  1 190-2. 

*  See  the  whole  passage  in  De  Rerum  Naturd,  Book  V,  11.  1 183-1240. 

s  Ibid.,  11.  1204-7. 

6  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi:  Laudes  Creaturarum,  11.  1-14. 
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In  them  hath  He  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  Sun,  which  cometh  forth  as  a 
bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoicethasagianttorunhis  course. . .  . 

The  Law  of  the  Lord  is  an  undefiled  law,  converting  the  Soul;  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  and  giveth  wisdom  unto  the  simple.1 

O  All  ye  Works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord ;  praise  Him,  and  magnify 
Him  for  ever.  .  .  . 

O  ye  Heavens,  bless  ye  the  Lord;  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  for 
ever.  .  .  . 

O  ye  Sun  and  Moon,  bless  ye  the  Lord ;  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him 
for  ever. 

O  ye  Stars  of  Heaven,  bless  ye  the  Lord;  praise  Him,  and  magnify 
Him  for  ever. 

O  ye  Showers  and  Dew,  bless  ye  the  Lord ;  praise  Him,  and  magnify 
Him  for  ever. 

O  ye  Winds  of  God,  bless  ye  the  Lord ;  praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him 
for  ever.  .  .  . 

O  ye  Nights  and  Days,  bless  ye  the  Lord;  praise  Him,  and  magnify 
Him  for  ever.  .  .  . 

O  all  ye  Whales  and  all  that  move  in  the  waters,  bless  ye  the  Lord; 
praise  Him,  and  magnify  Him  for  ever. 

O  all  ye  Fowls  of  the  Air,  bless  ye  the  Lord;  praise  Him,  and  magnify 
Him  for  ever. 

O  all  ye  Beasts  and  Cattle,  bless  ye  the  Lord;  praise  Him,  and  magnify 
Him  for  ever. 

O  ye  Children  of  Men,  bless  ye  the  Lord;  praise  Him,  and  magnify 
Him  for  ever.  ... 

O  ye  spirits  and  souls  of  the  Righteous,  bless  ye  the  Lord ;  praise  Him, 
and  magnify  Him  for  ever. 

O  ye  holy  and  humble  men  of  heart,  bless  ye  the  Lord ;  praise  Him,  and 
magnify  Him  for  ever.2 

Nostrum  est  interim  mentem  erigere 
Et  totis  patriam  votis  appetere.3 

We  praise  Thee,  O  God;  we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord. 
All  the  Earth  doth  worship  Thee,  the  Father  Everlasting. 

To  Thee  all  angels  cry  aloud,  the  Heavens  and  all  the  Powers  therein  

Heaven  and  Earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  Thy  glory. 
The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  praise  thee. 
The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets  praise  thee. 
The  noble  army  of  Martyrs  praise  thee. 

The  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the  World  doth  acknowledge  Thee.4 

As  these  diverse  yet  concordant  voices  awoke  in  the  heart  of  a  twen- 
tieth-century Western  historian  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
London,  their  human  rendering  of  the  heavenly  language  of  a  Com- 
munion of  Saints  called  up  before  his  inward  eye  a  human  presentation 
of  the  Beatific  Vision  in  a  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar 
Square  which  had  printed  itself  on  his  imagination  before  the  current 
century  of  the  Christian  Era  had  begun  to  run.  On  the  altarpiece 

1  Psalm  xix.  1-5  and  7. 

2  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children,  vv.  1,  3,  6-9,  15,  23-26,  30-3 1. 

3  Abelard,  ibid.  4  The  Te  Deum,  w.  1-3  and  6-10. 
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painted  by  Fra  Angelico  for  the  Church  of  San  Domenico  at  Fiesole 
the  Angels,  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  Saints,  and  Martyrs  stand  in  their 
companies,1  prasiai  prasiai*  worshipping  Christ  in  His  glory  in  their 
midst. 

Das  Unzulangliche, 
Hier  wird 's  Ereignis  ;3 

and  the  Communion  of  Saints  thus  made  visible  is  an  unspoken  call  to 
prayer. 

Christe,  audi  nos. 

Christ  Tammuz,  Christ  Adonis,  Christ  Osiris,  Christ  Balder,  hear 
us,  by  whatsoever  name  we  bless  Thee  for  suffering  death  for  our 
salvation. 

Christe  Jesu,  exaudi  nos. 

Buddha  Gautama,  show  us  the  path  that  will  lead  us  out  of  our 
afflictions. 

Sancta  Dei  Genetrix,  intercede  pro  nobis. 

Mother  Mary,  Mother  Isis,  Mother  Cybele,  Mother  Ishtar,  Mother 
Kwanyin,  have  compassion  on  us,  by  whatsoever  name  we  bless  thee 
for  bringing  Our  Saviour  into  the  World. 

Sancte  Michael,  intercede  pro  nobis. 

Mithras,  fight  at  our  side  in  our  battle  of  Light  against  Darkness. 

Omnes  Sancti  Angeli  et  Archangeli,  inter cedite  pro  nobis. 

All  ye  devoted  bodhisattvas,  who  for  us  your  fellow  living  beings 
and  for  our  release  have  forborne,  aeon  after  aeon,  to  enter  into  your 
rest,  tarry  with  us,  we  beseech  you,  yet  a  little  while  longer. 

Sancte  Joannes  Baptista,  intercede  pro  nobis. 

Noble  Lucretius,  who,  in  spite  of  thyself,  art  also  a  forerunner  of 
the  Saviour,  instil  thy  poetry  into  our  hearts  and  thy  sincerity  into 
our  understandings. 

Omnes  Sancti  Patriarchae  et  Prophetae,  intercedite  pro  nobis. 

Valiant  Zarathustra,  breathe  thy  spirit  into  the  Church  Militant  here 
on  Earth. 

Sancte  Petre,  intercede  pro  nobis. 

Tender-hearted  Muhammad,  who  art  also  one  of  the  weaker 
vessels  of  God's  grace,  pray  that  His  grace  may  inspire  us,  like  thee,  to 
rise  above  our  infirmity  in  our  zeal  for  His  service. 

Sancte  Paule,  intercede  pro  nobis. 

Blessed  Francis  Xavier  and  Blessed  John  Wesley,  continue  Paul's 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  all  the  World. 
Sancte  Joannes,  intercede  pro  nobis. 

Blessed  Mo-ti,  disciple  of  Christ  before  Christ's  epiphany  in  a  far 
country,  transmit  thou  too  the  message  of  Love  that  an  Unknown 
God  hath  revealed  to  thee. 

Omnes  Sancti  Apostoli  et  Evangelistae,  intercedite  pro  nobis. 

Strong  Zeno,  help  us  to  find  God  by  playing  the  man.  Pious 
Confucius,  help  us  to  do  our  duty  towards  God  by  doing  it  towards 
our  neighbours. 


1  Mark  vi.  39. 


2  Mark  vi.  40. 


3  Goethe,  Faust,  11.  12 106-7. 
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Sonde  Stephane,  intercede  pro  nobis. 

Blessed  Socrates,  also  a  martyr,  show  us,  like  Stephen,  how  to 
suffer  death  in  perfect  charity  towards  those  that  despitefully  use  us. 
Omnes  Sancti  Martyres,  intercedite  pro  nobis. 

All  ye  who  have  been  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  without 
leaving  a  memorial,  teach  us  too  to  suffer  without  expectation  of  even 
a  posthumous  earthly  reward. 

Sancte  Gregori,  intercede  pro  nobis. 

Blessed  Acoka,  who,  like  Gregory,  didst  serve  God  by  feeding  His 
sheep,  teach  us  also  to  bear  one  another's  burdens. 
Sancte  Augustine,  intercede  pro  nobis. 

Jalal-ad-Din  Mawlana,  singing  reed,  make  heavenly  music  for  us  as 
the  breath  of  God's  spirit  pours  through  thee. 
Sancte  Pater  Benedicte,  intercede  pro  nobis. 

Epicurus,  who  wast  likewise  the  revered  founder  of  a  spiritual 
family,  impart  to  us  thy  gracious  gifts  of  sweetness  and  light. 
Sancte  Antoni,  intercede  pro  nobis. 

Marcus  recluse  in  the  palace  and  hermit  in  the  camp,  teach  us  too 
to  make  the  flight  of  the  Alone  to  the  Alone  amid  the  bustle  of  this 
busy  World. 

Omnes  Sancti  Monachi  et  Eremitae,  intercedite  pro  nobis.  _ 

All  ye  who  have  also  served  God,  though  ye  were  uncloistered  and 
unwithdrawn,  teach  us  too  how  to  be  in  the  World  yet  not  be  of  it. 

Sancta  Maria  Magdalena,  intercede  pro  nobis. 

Blessed  Francis,  who  for  Christ's  sake  didst  renounce  the  pride  ot 
life,  help  us  to  follow  Christ  by  following  thee. 

Omnes  Sancti  et  Sanctae  Dei,  intercedite  pro  nobis; 
For  ilayhi  marjiukum  jamian:  to  Him  return  ye  every  one.1 

Finis 

London,  1951,  June  15,  6.25  p.m.,  after  looking  once  more,  this 
afternoon,  at  Fra  Angelico's  picture  of  the  Beatific  \  lsion. 

1  Qur'an  x.  4. 
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